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PREFACE. 


The  progrefs  of  mankind  in  fcience, . philo- 
fophy,  and  the  arts,  has  been  flow  and  gra- 
dual ; advancing  with  greater  or  lefs  celerity, 
at  different  periods,  but  always  progreffively  5 
men  feldom  lofing  any  ufeful  art  or  inven- 
tion of  their  predecefTors.  But  government, 
intended  for  the  happinefs  of  fociety  and  na- 
tions, and  which  has  exercifed  the  talents  and 
genius  of  the  greateft  men  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  has  not  met,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  with  the  fame  degree  of  improvement, 
Difcoveries  and  inventions  are  at  firft  benefi- 
cial to  their  authors  ; they  foon  conduce  to 
the  profperity  of  the  country  in  which  they 
originated  ; and,  by  degrees,  become  fervice- 
a|ple  to  mankind  in  general.  As  they  contri- 
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bute  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  utility^ 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ftate,  they 
are  in  fome  degree  encouraged  by  every  ad- 
miniftration,  but  profper  beft  under  free  go- 
vernments. No  obftrudlion,  therefore,  has 
been  made  to  their  gradual  improvement,  fave 
thofe  which  may  have  arifen  from  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  Princes  or  Nobles,  and  the  ignorance 

of  their  flavifh  fubjed:s.  In  this  country, 

% 

even  when  patents  are  given  to  the  in- 
ventors of  ufefui  arts,  for  a moderate  term  of 
years,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  make 
fuch  alterations  and  improvements  on  the  in- 
vention as  may  beft  fuit  the  purpofe  for  'which 
it  was  intended,  though  often  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  patentee. 

But,  in  regard  to  government,  the  pradice 
has  been  conftantly  different,  efpecially  in  ab- 
folute  monarchies,  and  in  defpotic  republics  ; 
denominations  applicable  to  moft  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  empires,  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities, 
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palities,  and  democracies.  Emperors,  Kings, 

\ 

and  Sovereign  Princes,  have  often  prefcribed 
the  conftitutlons  of  the  countries  they  governed, 
by  edids  and  laws,  enaded,  from  time  to  time, 
by  their  foie  authority,  in  which  their  prero- 
gatives were  ftridly  maintained,  and  fome- 
times  ftretched  to  an  unwarrantable  degree. 
Similar  obfervations  might  be  made  in  regard 
to  republics  ; for,  however  mild  in  their  ad- 
miniftration  at  their  commencement,  they  have 
uniformly  degenerated  into  ariftocracies,  fome- 
times  more  defpotic  than  the  moft  abfolute  mo- 
narchies, and  in  which  the  interefls  of  the 
people  were  feldom  confulted.  Experience, 
however,  has  clearly  fliown  how  inconfift- 
ent  the  vanity  of  Princes,  'their  avarice,  and 
love  of  dominion,  were  with  their  true  in- 
tereft,  their  power,  and  the  glory  of  their 
reign  ; as  will  appear  more  particularly  in  the 
following  treatife.  For'  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  from  which  the  profpe- 
rity,  povv^er,  and  population  of  every  country 
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chiefly  originate,  are  knovvrn  to  fiourifli  rnoft 
under  free  confl:itutions  5 of  which  our  ifland 
is  an  example. 

From  thefe  obfervatlons,  it  Is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  great  obftruftion  to  the  improve^* 
ment  of  government,  mufl:  have  arifen  from 
an  inordinate  defire  of  power  in  Princes,  with 
a ftrong  propenfity  to  abufe  it,  as  often  as  the 
maintenance  of  their  prerogatives  required  fuch 
exertions.  The  wretched  policy  of  not  duly 
confidering  the  true  intereft  and  freedom  of 
the  fubjed:,  from  which  the  power  and  pro^ 
fperity  of  Prince  and  People  muft  always  be 
derived,  prevented  fuch  improvements  in  go- 
vernment from  being  adopted,  as  might  have 
had  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Gonftitution.  Though  men  of  ge- 
nius and  judgement,  in  a private  ftatlon,  are 
capable,  on  fome  occafions,  of  fuggefUng  fuch 
means  as  might  greatly  conduce  to  the  melio- 
ration of  a conftitution,  yet  it  is  impoffible  for 

any 
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any  one  man  to  lay  down  a complete  and  un- 
exceptionable fyftem  of  government  This 
is  beft  done  in  large  deliberative  affemblies 
enjoying  a perfect  'freedom  of  fpeech,  in 
which  there  are  generally  certain  individuals 
poffeffed  of  talents  competent  to  the  difcullion 
of  every  fubje£t  that  may  come  before  them, 
in  the  multifarious  bufinefs  in  which  they  muft 
be  often  engaged.  ' Even  with  thefe  advan- 
tages, ages  are  required  ; and  many  alterations 
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* The  treatifes  left  us  by  ingenious  men  on  this  fub- 
je61:,  afford  great  amufement  in  the  perufal,  but  are  ra- 
ther works  of  imagination,  than  fyftems  which  could  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Some  of  them  hold  out  to  us  a 
utopian  felicity,  which  might  be  produced  by  filch  docile 
imaginary  beings  as  compofed  their  commonwealth,  but 
was  by  no  means  fuited  for  men  of  this  world.  The 
faQ  is,  that  no  preconceived  fyftem  of  government  has 
ever  been  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  its  author : 
It  is  experience  alone,  that  can  determine  the  expedience 
or  inexpedience  of  certain  laws,  forms  of  procedure,  pri- 
vileges, and  a multiplicity  of  other  circumftances,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  a conftitution. 
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in  the  ftate  mull  take  place,  before  a conftitu- 
tion  can  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 


How  different,  now,  are  our  ideas  of  go- 
vernment, from  what  they  were  during  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  feventeenth  centuiy,  and 
how  differently  do  we  reafon  on  that  fubjeft  ? 
Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  James  to  the  crown 
of  England,  he  dilcovered  a ftrong  defire  for 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms — a mea- 
fure  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife 
and  difpaffionate,  would  have  an  evident 
tendency  towards  increafing  the  power  and 
profperity  of  the  ifland.  The  ancient  enmity 
of  the  two  kingdoms  ftill  fubfifting,  the  Com- 
mons were  fo  averfe  to  the  propofal,  that  they 
willingly  would  have  given  the  King  a fub- 
fidy  to  avoid  being  preffed  on  a fubjedl  fo 
hateful  to  them  ; but  he  chofe  rather  to  lofe 
fuch  a ftipply,  than  not  infift  on  the  union. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debate  on  this  important 

fubjedt, 
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fubjeft,  many  remarks  were  made  on  the  po- 
verty, avarice,  and  ancient  enmity  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  neceffity  of  reducing  their  country, 
like  Ireland,  to  a ftate  of  abfolute  fubjedlion  to 
England  ; which  he  could  not  help  refenting. 
But  James,  finding  it  to  be  fo  difagreeable  to 

t 

both  Houfes,  at  length  acquiefced  in  the  ne- 
gative of  a large  majority  in  the  Commons, 
to  the  motion  for  a union. 

I 

Under  the  military  government,  and  dur- 
ing the  Protedlorfhip  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  forcibly  compelled  to 
unite  their  Interefts  with  thofe  of  the  common- 
wealth ; but  there  was  not,  by  ftatute,  any  abfo- 
lute union  of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  animofities 
occafioned  by  former  wars,  difputes,  and  a 
jealoufy  of  interefts  between  thefe  realms,  had 
in  a great  degree  fubfided,  that  their  union, 
after  much  oppofitlon  on  both  fides,  particu- 
larly by  the  Scots,  was  at  laft  happily  effeded. 

At 
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At  that  period,  a union  with  Ireland,  flrongly 
folicited  by  the  nobility  and  gentr)^  of  that 
kingdom,  might  have  been  eafily  accompliihed. 
The  Britifh  Parliament,  however,  ftill  retain- 
ing a great  deal  of  that  pafiion  for  power 
and  domination  which  often  aftuates  Princes 
and  republican  ftates,  obffinately  rejected  all 
advances  by  the  Irilh  on  that  head.  It  was 
, probably  tliought  more  honourable  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  nation  in  general,  to  hold  that 
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country  as  a conquered  province,  than  to  ad- 
mit the  Irlfli  to  an  equal  participation  of  the 
privileges  of  Biitifli  fubjedls,  by  a ftridt  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  A ftill  greater  obftruc- 
tlon  to  fo  defirable  an  event,  was,  a mean  and 
im.po!itic  jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  merchant ; 
abfurdly  fuppofing,  that  advantages  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Britifli,  from  perpetuating,  by  ille- 
gal reftraints,  the  poverty  and  inability  of  the 
Irilh  for  commerce ; as  If  there  had  not  been 
trade  enough  in  the  world  for  both  king- 
doms. 
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Ireland  has  accordingly,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centiir}^,  been  governed  by  a 
Parliament  and  Viceroy,  or  Lord  Lieutenant, 
under  the  Influence  and  direction  of  the  Bri- 
tlfh  cabinet.  The  privileges  of  the  Irlfli  In 
trade,  have  been  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged; and,  in  1782,  the  powers  of  their 
Parliament  were  fo  increafed,  as  to  render 
them  in  a great  meafure  independent  of 
the  Britlfh  admlniftration.  But,  to  obviate 
all  the  inconveniences  that  might  arlfe  from 
a feparate  legiflation,  and  to  abolifh,  by  de- 
grees, the  baneful  influence  of  the  French  over 
the  feditious  part  of  that  kingdom,  produftive 
of  fuch  cruel  civil  wars  as  lately  took  place 
with  the  rebellious  but  deluded  Irifli,  a union 
with  Great  Britain  was  propofed.  By  the 
wifdom  of  both  Parliaments,  this  has  been 
happily  eifeQ;ed ; which,  mofl  probably,  will 
bring  about  a greater  degree  of  morality,  ci- 
vilization, and  induftry,  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Irifli.  An  Increafe  of  trade  and 
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commerce,  of  profpcrlty  and  power,  to  the 
United  Empire,  muft  be  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain confequences  of  our  having  become  one 
people.  This  union  has  been  carried  on 'with 
a liberality  which  does  honour  to  the  Eritifh 
adminiftration  ; for  the  articles  agreed  on,  ap- 
, parently  in  favour  of  the  Irifh,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  contribute  effectually  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Vvdiole  Eritifh  empire. 

Among  the  many  alterations  that  have  been 
attempted,  for  ages  paft,  to  Improve  our  con- 
flitution  and  condition,  as  a maritime  and  com- 
mercial ftate,  I have  chofen  merely  to  men- 
tion the  time  taken  up,  the  prejudices  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  removed, 
before  a union  of  thefe  kingdoms  into  one 
compact  empire,  fo  obvioufly  beneficial  to  the 
whole,  could  be  perfe(!ffed.  Some  of  the 

caufes  which  have  obftruCted  the  improvement 
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of  government,  have  been  jufl:  mentioned  ; o- 
thers  I lhall  have  occafion  to  notice  in  tlie 

couid'e 
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coiirfe  of  this  treatlfe.  But  tliofe  who  defire 
more  ample  information  on  this  head,  muft  be 
referred  to  the  hiftoiy  of  Britain,  from  its  ear- 
lieft  period  to  the  prefent  time.  In  , the  pern-. 

faJ  of  which,  may  be  feen,  the  many  ftruggles 

/ 

of  the  different  orders  of  the  Hate  for  power 
and  independence,  wnth  various  fuccefs  ; but  at 
laft,  all  ranks  refolving  to  be  free,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  accomplifhed,  which  terminated  in  the 
eftablhhment  of  that  happy  conftitutlon,  fo 
juftly  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations  ; which, 
ever  fmce,  has  been  improving,  and  is  ftill  ca- 
pable of  further  improvement,  without  de- 
parting from  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  founded.  Let  us  not  therefore  fay,  with 
the  feditious  of  thefe  times,  that  becaufe  our 

* I 

conftitution  is  improveable,  that,  it  is  bad. 

I 

This  has,  however,  been  the  language  of 
the  ringleaders  of  fedition,  who  have  held  out, 
with  great  art,  and  fpecious  but  falfe  argu- 
ments, to  the  deluded  multitude,  that  our  go- 
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vernment  was  in  its  nature  bad,  and  ought  to 
be  totally  changed.  As  nothing,  however,  can 
appear  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but 
by  a comparifon  ; it  certainly  was  incumbent 
on  thefe  men,  with  a fcrupulous  exactnefs  and 
impartiality,  to  make  the  comparifon  between  ' 
ours  and  any  other  more  eligible  form  of  go- 
vernment ; which  they  undoubtedly  have  not 
effefted.  But  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  the  revolutionifts,  I have  endeavoured  to 
compare  the  Britifii  conftitution  with  itfeJf,  at 
different  periods,  by  taking  a progreffive  view 
of  the  gradual  rife  of  a fpirit  for  freedom,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  As  we 
never  did  enjoy  true  freedom  under  our  kings, 
till  after  this  laft  period,  it  can  be  nowife 

t 

furprifing,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  fre- 
quently evinced  a flrong  defire  to  fubftitute 
a republic  or  commonwealth  in  the  room  of 
monarchy.  While  contemplating  this  fubjefl', 

I have  been  naturally  led  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  republican  principles,  in  Bri- 
tain, 
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rain,  from  various  fources  ; and  I hope  that  the 
explanations  given  on  this  head  will  be  found 
fatisfadlory. 

The  great  obftru£lions  in  our  advancement 
to  freedom,  were,  the  defpotic  power  of  our 
Monarchs  ; their  extenfive  prerogatives,  par- 
ticularly in  the  difpenfmg  power  ; the  privi- 
leges of  the  Barons  ; and  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  fyftem ; all  which  operated  ftrongly 
in  the  oppreffion  of  the  fubjedf.  But  the  dif- 
penfing  power  of  the  King  was  taken  from 
him  by  the  bill  of  rights  ; and  his  other  pre^ 

rogatives  have  been  fo  confiderably  abridged, 

* 

that  he  is  now  little  more  than  the  executive  of-  • 
ficer  of  the  ftate.  The  privileges  of  both  houfes 
of  Parliament,  efpecially  of  the  Commons,  dur- 

f 

ing  the  laft  century,  have  been  gradually  enlarg- 
ed ; and  the  powers  of  the  Peers,  during  the  re- 
cefs  of  Parliament,  is  no  more  than  what  ufually 
accompanies  wealth  everywhere  ; for  all,  from 
his  Grace  to  the  peafant,  are  on  an  equality  in 

relpedl 
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relpe£t  to  the  laws.  Though,  in  this  way, 
ftep  by  ftep,  we  have  amved  at  a greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  and*  fecurity  than  was  polTef- 
fed  by  any  of  our  predeceffors,  yet  there  are, 
among  us,  men  perfect  enthufiafts  in  favour 
of  ancient  republics. 

This  has  obliged  me  to  examine  Into  the 
nature  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  previous  to  their  being  conquered  by 
Alexander  ; and  alfo  to  take  a progreflive  view 
of  the  feveral  changes  in  the  Roman  republic, 
from  the  Kings  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi.  The  purport  of  my  labours,  in  this 
way,  has  been  to  £how,  that  the  licentious  li- 
berty of  the  Greeks  was  incompatible  with  true 
freedom  ; and  that  the  too  great  power  of  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  their  commonwealth.  I have,  in 
like  manner,  endeavoured  to  take  a review  of 
the  conftitutions  of  the  modern  republics  In 
Europe,  previous  to  their  being  conquered  and 


new- 
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new-modelled  by  the  French  ; and  have  found 
each  of  them  fo  feverely  ariftocratical,  that  it 
could  excite  no . furprife  to  obferve  the  inha- 
bitants receiving  the  French  with  open  arms. 

Defpotifm,  exercifed  throughout  Europe^ 
under  its  various  forms,  of  monarchy,  arifto- 
cracy,  and  in  republics,  ,gave  the  French,  moft 
unqueftionably,  great  advantages  over  their  un- 
wife antagonifts  in  the  war.  For  the  words, 
Liberty^  Equality^  Fraternity^  Amity ^ and  all  the 
endearing  expreffions  of  an  ingenious,  but  de- 
ceitful and  treacherous  enemy,  could  not  fail 
to  have  extraordinary  effeds,  in  favour  of  the 
French,  in  every  conteft.  The  indifcreet  ex- 
ercife  of  defpotifm  by  the  feveral  powers  of 
Europe,  had  a ftrong  tendency' to  alienate  the 
fubjed  from  his  allegiance,  which  was  haften- 
ed  on  by  the  education  and  machinations  of 
the  Illuminati.  Of  this  <very  extraordinary 
combination,  I have  given  fome  account ; but 

voL.  II.  B ' have 
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have  chiefly  referred  my  reader  to  the  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  ProfefTor  Robifon’s  publica- 
tion, in  which  the  fubjedt  is  treated  with 
judgement  and  perfpicuity. 
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THE  ABUSE  OF  POWER  BY  OUR  ANCIENT  KINGS  AND  BA^- 
RONS,  OBSTRUCTED  ALL  ADVANCEMENT  TO  TRUE 
FREEDOM,  WHICH  SLOWLY  GAINED  GROUND  WITH 
THE  GRADUAL  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  \ 
BUT  INCREASED,  WITH  A MORE  STEADY  PACE,  FROM 
THE  DAWNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE  REVO- 
LUTION. 

Par.  1,  The  art  of  government  is  fo  ex-, 
tremely  intricate,  as  to  require  not  only  the 
experience  of  ages,  but  many  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a 
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fyftem  as  fhall  produce  a permanent  harmony 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed.  Such 
a happy  conftitutlon  cannot  exift,  till  all  ranks 
are  brought  to  a perfect  equality,  in  regard  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  property,  by 
enjoying  an  equal  degree  of  freedom  under  efta- 
blhhed  laws.  However  practicable  this  idea 
of  government  may  appear,  it  never  yet  has 
been  eftablifhed  in  any  country,  with  whofe 
hiftory  I am  acquainted,  to  the  univerfal  fatis- 
faCtion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  may  arife 
from  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  .all  hu- 
man inftitutions,  and  likewife  from  the  great 
diverfity  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  exercife 
of  their  reafon  and  judgement,  on  fubjeCts  far 
lefs  intricate  than  that  of  government.  It  is 
true',  that  the  general  plan,  or  firft  principles  of 
a free  conftitution,  are  clear,  fimple,  and  eafily 
comprehended  ; but  when  we  come  to  view 
the  different  departments,  or  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  office,  into  which  the  government 
mufl  be  arranged,  it  will  .appear  more  com- 
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2.  This  is  beft  known,  in  this  country, 
to  thofe  men  whofe  profeffional  abilities  have 
raifed  them  to  be  judges  in  the  feveral  courts 
of  law ; and  to  thofe  whofe  experience  and 
known  capability  for  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  have  promoted  them  to  a direc- 
tion in  the  feveral  offices  under  the  Grown. 
As  moft  of  thefe  men  go*  through  a profeffional 
education  in  their  feveral  departments,  the  dif- 

I 

ficulty  of  carrying  on  the  bufmefs,  peculiar  to 
each,  vanifhes.  For  the  routine  of  bufmefs  is, 
in  moft  cafes,  prefcribed  by  ftatute,  or  by  prece- 
dent ; and  the  whole  is  carried  on  with  great 
accuracy  and  eafe,  by  the  divifion  of  labour.  It 
is  on  this  plan  our  conftitution  is  formed.  But 
I forbear  to  enter  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  the  privileges  of  either  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament, or  the  powers  annexed  to,  and  duties 
difcharged  by,  the ' fubordinate  offices.  It  ap- 
pears that  much  time,  long  experience,  and 
confummate  wifdom,  was  neceflary  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  prefent  free  conftitution ; 

for 
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I 

for  we  never  did  obtain  It,  till  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  granted  by  William  at  the  Revolution. 

3.  There  is  a queftion  that  may  be  put, 
not  without  fome  degree  of  furprife,  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  how  this  nation  in  general 
came  fo  tamely  to  fubmit,  not  only  to  fiach  ex- 
tenlive  and  unconftitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  but  to  the  more  oppreffive  privileges 
of  the  Barons,  for  fo  many  centuries  ? This 
queftion  may  be  thought  of  difficult  folutlon  ; 
but  whoever  is  verfant  in  the  hiftoiy  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  will  perceive,  that  it 
has  arifen  univerfally  from  the  fame  caufe — 
an  Inordinate  defire  of  power,  to  which  all 
mankind  is  more  or  lefs  inclined,  and  which 
moft  men  purfue  with  unremitting  attention. 
In  confirmation  of  this  faft,  we  may  appeal, 
not  only  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  but 
to  the  hiftories  of  every  nation  In  the  world;. 
There,  it  will  be  found,  that  power  is  univer- 
fally the  firft  principle  of  adion  among  men  ; 

efpecially 
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efpecially  with  thofe  who,  from  their  appoint- 
ments in  the  ftate,  are  entrufted  with  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it. 

I 

4.  This  univerfal  thirft  for  power,  is,  like 
all  other  paffions,  when  ufed  with  judgement 
and  moderation,  of  great  benefit  to  mankind* 
It  preferves  that  fubordination  in  governments, 
and  in  focieties,  fo  indifpenfable  for  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  public  and  private 
affairs,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
harmony.  It  ought  to  be,  however,  like  the 
rod  in  the  hand  of  a tender  and  aflfedionate 
parent,  fometimes  Ihown,  but  never  exercifed, 
unlefs  for  the  advantage  of  his  children.  Mi- 
nifters,  judges,  and  others  of  fubordinate  rank, 
who  ufe  their  power  after  this  manner,  for  the 
good  of  fociety  and  of  the  public,  will  al- 
ways meet  with  veneration,  love,  and  gratitude, 
from  all  good  men.  But  the  abufe  of  power 
has  ever  been  die  fcourge  of  mankind  ; it  is 
the  fupport  of  tyranny,  oppreffion,  and  fla- 

very, 
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very,  that  unnatural'  and  humiliating  ftate  of 

man  ; it  is  fubverfive  of  liberty,  of  fecurity,  of 

law  itfelf,  and  of  all  good  order  in  a ftate.  It 

is  the  abufe  of  power  that  has  retarded,  for  fo 

• • 

many  centuries,  our  advancement  to  that  free- 
dom and  fecurity,  under  the  laws  which  form 
our  prefent  conftitution.  * 

' 6,  From  the  commencement  of  our  hifto- 
ry,  there  appears  to  have  been  a conftant  jea- 
loufy  between  the  King  and  the  Nobles  ; the 
former  embracing  every  opportunity  to  enlarge 
his  prerogatives,  while  the  latter  were  equally 
intent  on  the  extenfion  of  their  privileges. 

V 

Thefe  ftruggles  were  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs  ; but,  in  whatever  way  they  terminated, 
little  advantage  accrued  from  them  to  the 
lower  ranks,  notwithftanding  the  p'^vifions 

made 


* Vide  Appendix,  page  o On  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of 
Power. 
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' made  in  their  favour  by  Henry  the  Firft,  John, 
the  Edwards,  and  their  fucceffors.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Baron,  and-  that  of  his  vaifal  or 
tenant,  was  too  far  removed,  (as  was  the  pride 
of  the  former,  from  the  abjed;  humility  and 
fubmilTion  of  the  latter),  ever  to  permit  them  to 
ad  in  concert  for  their  mutual  freedom.  An 
extenfion  of  the  freedom,  fecurity^  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  though  fometimes  obtained 
and  fworn  to  by  both  parties,  was  often  the  pre- 
text of  differences  between  the  King  and  his 
Nobles  : But,  after  the  difputes  were  ended, 

the  love  of  power  and  dominion,  either  of  the 
King  or  of  the  Nobles,  as  often  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  falutary  enadments  in 
favour  of  the  people.  When  the  landlord  per- 
formed an  ad  of  juftice,  it  wyas  frequently  in 
fuch  a way  as  if  he  conferred  an  obligation  on 
the  tenant ; and  was,  of  courfe,  received  by 
the  latter  as  a favour.  If  the  tenant  pretended 
to  remonftrate  againft  what  he  apprehended  to 
be  an  ad  of  injuflice,  the  landlord,  in  many 
voL.  in  D inftances, 
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inftances,  treated  him  with  fuch  contempt,  that, 
rather  than  run  the  rifk  of  farther  injury,  the 
tenant  withdrew  his  claim.  This  conduct  of  the 
Baron  ‘is  perfectly  confonant  to  the  unbending 
temper  of  the  proud  man  : for  nothing  mortifies 
him  fo  much,  as  the  neceffity  of  condefcending, 
by  a plaintive,  perfuafive  language,  to  court 
his  inferiors.  From  the  known  generofity 
and  humanity,  however,  of  the  Englifh  no- 
bility and  gentry,  there  muft  have  been  many 
exceptions  to  thefe  general  remarks  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  juft  application  in 
numberlefs  cafes.  For  the  account  I have 
given,  appears  to  be  a true  reprefentation  of 
the  fituation,  anciently,  over  Britain,  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  A fpirit  of  freedom  was 
introduced  more  early  in  England,  hovrever, 

than  in  Scotland. 

\ 

/ 

6.  But  this  fpirit  did  not  take  place  a- 
mong  the  people,  till  feveral  favourable  circum- 
ftances  had  concurred  to  enlighten  their  minds, 

and 
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and  to  give  them  a more  corred  way  of  rea- 
foiling  on  religion,  and  afterwards  on  govern* 
ment.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  foi>ie  ab- 
fardities  that  had  crept  into  the  dodirines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  excited  indivi- 
duals to  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  Church,  for  the  articles  of  their  creed. 
This  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  among  the  Lolards  ; the  firft  who 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. The  Reformation,  however,  was  not 
eftablifhed  till  near  two  centuries  after  that  pe- 
riod. The  art  of  printing,  begun  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  increafed,  at  any  eafy  rate, 
the  fale  and  perufal  of  Bibles.  But  what  tend- 
ed mofi:  to  promote  literature  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  daffies,  was,  the  difperfion  and  printing  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manuferipts,  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  in  1453,  / as  mien- 
tioned  in  my  Treatife  on  Literature,  &c.  Sec- 
tion II.  (parag.  30.  31.)  Soon  after  this,  the 
paffion  which  prevailed  among  perfons  of  con- 

D 2 - ditiom 
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dition,  throughout'  Europe,  for  the  ftudy  of 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  brought  them  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients. 
This  fpecies  of  reading  appears  to  have  had 
another  effed: ; that  of  bringing  about,  by  flow 
degrees,  an  alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  this 
country.  For,  conftantly  poring  on  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has 
a wonderful  tendency  to  beget  republican  prin- 
ciples in  the  reader. 

I 

7.  Republican  principles  were  not  fo  per- 
ceptible in  the  other  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a defpotic  and  arbitrary  power 
was  more  firmly  eftablilEed.  But,  in  Britain, 

where,  for  fome  centuries,  fo  many  contefts 

% 

had  taken  place  between  the  King  and  his 
Barons  for  power,  republicanifm  had  a flow, 
but  decifive  influence,  on  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals. This  fpirit  took  its  rife  firft  among  the 
.Greek  and  Latin  fcholars,  who  were  laymen, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  perfons  of  fome  rank 

in  . 
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in  the  ftate.  ^ And,  confidering  the  anarchy 
that  fo  often  prevailed,  their  ^ preference  to  a 
republic  was  no  way  furprifmg  : for  men,  worn 
out  and  diipirited  with  a thirty  years  war, 
as  was  the  cafe  here,  prior  to  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
folly  of  fighting  for  Kings,  while  their  condi- 
tion as  fubjefts  was  not  thereby  in  the  leaft 
meliorated.  They  recollected  the  extinction 
of  many  of  their  nobility,  and  that  the  Royal 

D 3 family 

* It  is  a circumftance  not  unworthy  of  obfervation, 
that  feveral  of  the  teachers  of  the  dead  languages,  no  way 
diftinguifhed  for  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  but,  with 
a few  exceptions,  remarkable  for  a fradlious  difcontented 
temper,  have  alw^ays  difcovered  a ftrong  propenfity  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  republics.  Some  of  their  fcholars,  of  a 
fimilar  difpofition,  who  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  an- 
cient hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have  not  for- 
gotten the  lelTons  on  government  received  from  their  re- 
verend teachers,  likewife  incline  to  democracy.  But  the 
merits  of  this  fpecies  of  government  can  be  known  only 
by  a comparifon  with  other  conflitutions,  which  I fliaU 
endeavour  to  give  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  Treat ife. 
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family  itfelf  was  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  j 
they  faw  the  country  depopulated  and  laid 
wafte  by  cruel  wars,  but  ftlll  found  them- 
felves  and  the  populace  flaves  to  a fe'vere  ariftc- 
cracy,  or  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown; 
For,  whether  the  power  of  the  Crown  or  that 
of  the  nobles  prevailed,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were,  for  the  moft  part,  held  in  fevere 
fubjedfion  : and  as  the  nation  at  large  never  had 
pcffeffed  true  freedom,  fo  the  people  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  happy  conflitu- 
tion  we  now  pofiefs  under  a limited  mionar- 
chy. 

8.  Though  wifdom  and  abilities  may  be 
afcribed  to  feme  of  our  Kings,'  yet  many  were 
either  fools  or  tyrants  ; and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  were  always  too  great  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjeft.  But  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiflory  of  England,  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  povvcr  and  authority 
of  the  Barons  were  more  oppreiTive  than  tliofe 

of 
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of  the  Crown.  This  ought,  no  doubt,  to  in- 
Ipire  us^with  a ftrong  defire  to  abolifli  from 
our  conftitution,  all  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
fo  inimical  to  the  freedom  we  ought  to  pof- 
fefs. 

9.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  cen- 
tury, fome  folitary  men  of  learning  might  a- 
mufe  themfelves,  by  contemplating  the  republi- 
can governments  of  the  ancients  ; but,  from 
the  great  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  ariftocra- 
tical  dominion  of  the  Barons,  they  could  have 
no  conception,  that  the  conftitution  of  a re- 
public could  be  adopted  for  the  government  of 
this  country.  Some  time  after  this,  however, 
when  copies  of  the  ancient  authors  came  to 
be  printed,  and  were  more  generally  ftudied, 
improvement  in  general  literature,  and  in 
the  arts  of  ‘government,  gradually  advanced. 
Though  this  fpecies  of  knowledge  was  by  de- 
grees extended  over  Europe,  and  was  particu- 
larly cultivated  in  this  country,  yet  no  revolu- 

P 4 tion 
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tion  of  government  could  polTibly  take  place 

I 

during  the  fevere  defpotic  reign  of  the  family 
of  Tudor.  The  Reformation  commenced  In 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; to  which,  from 

the  opprehive  taxes,  and  rigid  difclpline  of  the 

/ 

Church  of  Rome,  the  minds  of  many  were  al- 
ready inclined  ; though  it  was  not  fully  efta- 
blilhed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  prin- 
ciples of  government  were  now  more  ftudied, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  better  underftood  : 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  v/ere  ex- 
pofed,  and  men  were  fui-prifed  tliat  tliey  had 
fo  tamely  fubmitted,  for  many  centuries,  to  the 
intolerable  yoke  and  oppreffion  of  the  Romifh 
hierarchy.  Thole  men,  whofe  minds  were 
thus  enlarged,  not  only  laughed  at  the  celeftial 
miffion  of  the  Popes,  and  the  dodrine  of  the 
Romifh  Church  founded  on  it ; but  difproved 
and  ^ reprobated,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the 
hereditar)^  indefeafible  rights  of  Kings. 

10.  Though  a'  few  Individuals,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  have,  from  their  ftudy 

of 
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of  the  ancients,  adopted  republican  principles ; 
yet  the  generality  of  thofe  who  wiflied  for  a 
reform  in  the  government,  confined  their  views 
chiefly  to  an  abridgement  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  ; many  of  which,  faid  to  be  inherited 
from  her  anceftors,  were,  no  doubt,  too  extern 
five,  and  of  a nature  too  defpotic  for  the  en- 
joyment of  true  freedom.  It  was  in  this  reign, 
that  feveral  independent  gentlemen,  members 
of  Parliament,  who,  during  their  refidence  at 
Geneva,  and  other  Prpteftant  countries  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  perfecution  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  England  continued,  had  embraced 
the  dodrine  of  Calvin,  (and,  affeding  a pecu- 
liar fandity  of  manners,  were  therefore  called 
Puritans),  attempted,  though  with  little  fuccefs, 
to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  But 
the  popularity  of  the  Queen  ; her  fteadinefs  and 
policy ; the  great  abilities  of  her  minifters ; 
and,  above  all,  her  prudent  oeconomy  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  prevented 
any  confiderable  alteration  from  taking  place. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  political  reformers  increafed  in  number, 
through  the  peaceful,  but  expenfive,  reign  of 
her  fucceffor  James_ ; and  promulgated  every- 
where the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  be- 
ing exorbitant,  which  they  endeavoured  on 
every  occafion  to  circumfcribe.  In  this  cri- 
tical fituation,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Stuart  to  have  imbibed  too  high  notions 
, of  their  prerogatives,  and  to  adhere  to  them 
with  an  obftinacy,  inconfiftent  with  the  enlarged 
views  of  the  fubjed:,  in  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  freedom. 

1 1 . The  leading  men  among  the  Puritans 
were  men  of  learning,  and  of  fuch  confider- 
able  abilities  and  addrels,  as  to  bring,  over  moft 
of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  to  adopt  their 
political  principles.  The  bond  which  held 
them  fo  flrongly  united,  was  a fuppofition  that 
they  all  profefled  the  fame  articles  of  faith  and 
dodrine  in  reIie*ion.  This,  however,  v/as  not 
literally  true,  as  muft  appear  from  the  great 

number 
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number  of  Calviniftical  feds  which  arofe  at 
that  time.  But,  however  they  might  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  dodrine  and  pradice, 
they  were  all  united  in  their  political  creed. 
It  is  urmeceffary  to  give  any  detail  of  the  me- 
morable flruggles  between  the  Crown  and  this 
formidable  combination.  The  great  majority 
were  Prefbyterians,  or  affeded  to  be  of  that 
fed.  They  were  in  general  enthufiafts  ; pre- 
tended to  infpiration  ; and  were  republicans. 
The  few  Epifcopals  who  'joined  them,  were 
for  a limited  monarchy.  But  the  former  fuc- 
ceeded,  after  the  milrder  of  Cliarles. 

1 2.  This  republic  was  of  fhoit  duration  ; 
for  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  Protedor,  having  af- 
firmed the  executive  power,  and  being  with- 
out controul,  became  more  defpotic  than  any 
of  our  Kings.  It  is  true,  that  during  the 
commonwealth,  there  was,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  a ftrid  and  impartial  ad- 
jniniflration  of  juftice  ; and  many  laws  were 

enaded. 
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enaded,  of  fo  falutary  a nature,  riiat  they  were 
adopted,  after  the  reftqratlon,  by  the  Parliament 
of  Charles.  A good  police  appears  to  have 
been  everywhere  eftablifhed  ; and,  from  165.0, 
trade  and  commerce  gradually  increafed.  Af- 
ter Oliver,  as  Proteftor,  I6th  December  1653, 
affumed  the  executive  power,  his  orders  to  his 
generals  and  admirals  were  kept  fo  fecret,  and 
they  were  executed  Vv^ith  fuch  celerity,  as  gave 
him  great  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  war. 
Thefe  circumftances  were,  in  appearance,  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je6l,  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  profperity  of 
the  nation.  But  the  treaty  of  alliance  v»^ith 
France,  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch,  rendered  Cromwell  unpopular  with 
many  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  na- 
don.  Reigning  fometimes  with,  at  other  times 
without  a Parliament,  and  being  obliged,  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  power,  to  vary  the  mode 
of  his  adminiftration,  he  became  at  laft  more 
arbitrary  than  any  monarch  in  Europe  ; and, 

towards 
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towards  the  end  of  his  adminiftration,  the 
people  in  general  longed  exceedingly  for  the 
reftoration  ,of  Monarchy.  There  arofe,  of 
courfe,  a general  diflike  to  his  government. 
Not  only  the  Royalifts,  but  the  difappointed  re- 
publicans, were  at  great  pains  to  expofe  to 
view  every  exceptionable  part  of  his  condudl ; 
which  brought  him  at  laft,  and  his  govern- 
ment, to  be  univerfally  detefted.  * 

1 3.  Thefe  circumftance's  operated  fo  ftrong- 
ly  after  the  death  of  this  wonderful  man,  whofe 

fin^ular 

. . t) 


* Authors  have  dwelt  with  great  admiration  on  the 
abilities  of  Oliver,  from  thofe  eccentric  and  prompt  refo- 
lutions  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
enabled  him  to  model  or  dilTolve  the  Parliament  at  his 
pleafure.  But  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
political  and  religious  fanaticifm  of  the  times,  could  have 
infured  fuccefs  to  that  irregular  mode  of  proceeding  ; for, 
had  he  lived  much  longer,  his  power  mud  have  be- 
come too  weak  to  prevent  his  depofition  from  the  Pro- 
teclorfhip,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  King. 
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fingular  charafler  is  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  hiftorj",  that  the  rehoratlon  of  Charles  was 
accompli/lied  with  eafe,  tranquillity,  and  even 
univerfal  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  re- 
cal  of  Charles  was  effedled  with  fo  much  good 
will  and  unanimity  in  the  nation,  that  he  was 

tillowed  to  affume  the  Crown,  without  the  fti- 

\ 

pulation  of  any  article  or  condition  by  which 
his  future  condud:,  as  King,  was  to  be  regu- 
lated. It  is  perhaps  to  this  apparently  unfor- 
tunate circumftance,  that  we  owe  the  bleflings 
derived  from  the  Revolution.  For  Charles, 
after  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  joy  and  exulta- 
tion were  over,  failed  not  to  remind  himfelf 
and  his  friends  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  His  too  great  adherence  to  thefe ; 
his  arbitrary  meafuTes  in  Scotland ; the  Dutch 
wars  ; his  equivocal  condud  to  his  allies  ; and 
other  exceptionable. parts  of  his  adminiftration, 
cooled  his  friends,  and  created  a general  fuf- 
picion  of  his  defigns.  Above  all,  his  fervile 
dependence  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the 

eftablllhment 
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eftabllfhmerit  of  his  abfolute  authority  In  Bri- 
tain (from  whom  he  and  fome  of  his  minifters 
were  known  to  receive  fecretly  large  fums  of 
money),  ralfed,  in  the  Commons,  a jealoufy 
of  his  intentions,  which  continued  with  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

14.  As  Charles  was  one  of  the  moft  po- 
lite men  in  his  dominions,  with  a moft  engag- 
ing addrefs ; acute  and  fenfible  in  converfation, 
with  a great  deal  of  pleafantry'  and  good  hu- 
mour ; he  was,  in  private  life,  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  men  of  his  time  ; and,  as  fucli, 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  fubjeds.  But,  In 
his  political  charader,  he  fliowed  a ftrong 
and  earneft  defire  of  becoming  abfolute  in 
his  dominions.  This  paftion  for  defpotifm, 
often  difcovered  by  the  fmifter  means  ufed  to 
obtain  it,  fo  rankled  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of 
liberty  and  juftice,  as  to  prepare  them  for  al- 
moft  any  revolution  that  might  happen  for  the 
eftabliftiment  of  true  freedom.  His  brother 

James, 
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James,  poffeffing  the  fame  principles  for  arbi- 
trary power,  difplayed  them  more  openly,  and 

with  lefs  addrefs  ; which,  with  his  unconquer- 
\ 

able  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, difgufted  and  wore  out  the  patience  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  brought  about  his  abdica- 
tion, and  the  ^ eftablifhment  of  William  on  the 
throne. 


15.  The  reftoration  of  the  King  in  1660, 
met  with  fuch  univerfal  approbation,  and  creat- 
ed fuch  a general  joy,  that  Charles  afked  his 
courtiers,  with  apparent  furprife,  what  had  be- 
come of  the  republicans  who  fought  fo  vlgor- 
oufly  againft  him  and  his  father.  The  fame 
queftion  might  have  been  afked  at  the  revolu- 
tion ; but  the  remembrance  of  the  civil  wars, 
their  ruinous  confequences,  and  the  defpotic 
powder  exercifed  on  many  occafions  by  Crom- 
well and  his  aflbclates,  gave  a decifive  majo- 
rity in  the  nation  for  Monarchy.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  thofe  of  tlie  lower  ranks,  wdio 

had. 
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had,  from  a defire  of  novelty  or  of  intereft, 
joined  the  republicans,  would,  at  the  Reftora- 
tion,  and  at  the  Revolution,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  eafily  conform  to  the  politics  of  the 
times : for  this  has  always  been  the  cafe 

with  that  part  of  the  populace  who  are  inca- 
pable of  reafoning  and  judging,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  on  fo  intricate  a fubjefl:  as 
that  of  government. 

1 6.  For  many  ages  paft,  more  particularly 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
there  has  been  a fucceffion  of  independent  men, 
of  abilities  and  fome  influence,  who,  on  ap- 
parently favourable  opportunities,  have  never 
failed  to  promulgate  republican  principles. 
Though  their  fyftems  of  a conflitution  were 
not  fo  perfect,  or  fo  pra£licable,  as  that  under 
which  we  now  have  the  happinefs  to  live  ; yet 
they  had  often  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  wifh 
for  an  alteration  of  the  then  e;overnment  of 

this  country.  For,  during  the  prevalence  of 

1 

VOL.  II.  E the 
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the  feudal  fyftem,  while  Kings  and  Nobles 
were  fo  vigilant  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
power  and  authority,  no  juft  idea  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  men,  or  of  true  freedom,  could 
be  entertained  by  their  flavifti  dependents. 
But,  as  the  feverity  of  the  feudal  fyftem  re- 
laxed, men  came  by  degrees  to  enjoy  more 
freedom,  their  minds  gradually  opened  to 
the  profpedls  of  ftill  greater  liberty,  and  a 
more  equal  difpenfation  of  the  laws,  in  fome 
future  period.  This  effed:  of  the  increafe  of 
freedom,  on  the  abolition  of  feudal  fervices 
and  cuftoms,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  the  neceflity  of  freeing  our  con- 
ftitution  from  every  mark  of  feudal  fervi- 
tude. 

1 7.  In  thefe  more  happy  days  of  freedom 
and  equality,  men  look  back  to  the  great  fub- 
jedion  in  which  the  barons  and  officers  of 
the  Crown  held  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people, 
for  fo  many  centuries,  with  aftoniffiment  and 

indignation. 
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lndign<itioii.  But  it  muft  be  tb^it 

men,  in  a fi;ate  of  complete  bondage,  continued 
to  them  from  their  forefathers  for  many  ge- 
nerations, and  who  never  experienced  the 
fv^^eets  of  liberty,  feldom  rife  in  rebellion  again  ft 
their  rulers.  The  imbecile,  uncultivated  ftate 
of  their  minds,  may  no  doubt  contribute 
greatly  in  producing  a general  acquiefcence 
to  the  mandates  of  their  Superiors.  But  the 
inordinate  defire  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  preferve  his  power,  and  this  meeting  with 
the  moft  abjedt,  implicit  obedience,  from  the 
vaflal,  whofe  mind  is  debafed  by  fervitude, 
has  ftill  a ,more  powerful  eifect  in  the  prefer-^ 
vation  of  peace  betw^een  thefe  two  difpropor- 
tionate  orders.  Power,  (fo  eagerly  purfued  by 
all  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
from  the  King  to  the  m.eaneft  peafant)  when 
acquired,  is  eafily  maintained,  if  accompanied 
with  judgement,  diferetion,  and  good  fenfe. 
For,  in  countries  where  llavery  amongft  the 
lower  ranks  ftill  fubfifts,  as  in . Ruflia,  and  in 

B 2 fome 
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fome  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  it 
is  aftonlfhing  with  what  degree  of  fervile  fub- 
miffion  the  peafant  looks  up  to  his  lord,  and 
how  implicitly  he  obeys  his  commands.  The 
flave,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  furprifed 
to  obferve  the  general  freedom  of  the  fubjedt 
in  this  country.  The  Heffian  foldier  well  ex- 
preffed  his  former  ftate,  when  he  told  the 
American,  that,  in  Heffe'  ‘ if  the  Prince  de- 

^ fired  them  to  eat  ftraw,  they  ate  ftraw.  ’ 

» 

18.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  prior 
to  the  pairing  of  the  Jurifdidion  bill  in  1747, 
were  fubjedled  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftem,  and  were,  of  courfe,  in  a condi- 
tion little  better  than  that  of  flaves.  They 
went  through  their  multiplied  feiwices  with ' 
tranquillity,  and  without  murmur  ; they  adopt- 
ed the  political  principles  of  their  chieftain, 
entered  into  all  his  feuds  and  quarrels,  with 
die  fame  keennefs,  as  if  they  had  been  their 

own, 
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own,  and  even  joined  him  in  rebellion  againft 

his  Sovereign.  In  this  abje£l  ftate,  they  not 

% 

only  held  their  chieftain  in  great  veneration  ; 
but  their  attachment  to  him  was  of  a nature 
that  bordered  upon  adoration.  They  thought 
their  honour,  their  credit,  and  their  reputation, 
as  a clan,  hung  upon  that  of  the  chieftain.  It 
was  they  that  made  him  powerful  ; and  they 
worfhipped  him.  This  is  perfedlly  natural, 
and  will  be  found  to  take  place,  in  all  ranks, 
in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  power,  autho- 
rity, and  opulence,  poffeffed  by  each.  It  will  be 
greateft  to  the  King,  fomewhat  lefs  to  his  mi- 
nifters,  and  will  progreffively  diminiflr  to  the 
nobility,  who  poflefs  not  fome  office  under  the 
Crown,  till  we  arrive  at  the  loweft  degree  of 
power.  How  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  the  fubjedls  of  France  held  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  ! And  how  cheerfully  did 
they  facrifice  their  lives  in  fuppott  of  his 
glory ! 

^ ? 1 9. 
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19.  It  miift,  however,  be  confeffed,  that 
the  happiriefs  and  Inter efl  of  the  Highlander 
were  in  Ibme  degree  concerned  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  favour  of  his  laird  ; for  the  fear  of 
puniflrment,  or  the  difgrace  of  being  banidred 
from  the  domains  of  his  chief,  always  ftruck 
him  with ' terror.  This  power  of  the  chief* 
tain,  was  partly  owing  to  the  inferior  ranks 
being  tenants  at  will,  or  to  their  having  the 
leafes  of  their  lands  for  one  year  only,  which^ 
joined  to  the  poverty  and  natural  Indolence  of 
the  people,  preA^ented  all  improvement  of  the 
farms,  and  kept  them  entirely  dependent  on 
their  fuperiors.  But  it  chiefly  arofe  from  the 
power  derived  from  the  Crovrn,  of  holding 
courts  of  judicature,  ‘ for  the  trial  of  trefpaiTes 
and  crimes  within  their  domains,  even  to  ca- 
pital  punifnments  : And  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  proof  was  not  difficult  to  be  obtained  a- 
gainft  the  roan  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
chieftain.  Soon  after  the  aft  of  Parliament 
wliich  aboliflicd  thefe  jurifdiclions,  the  fub- 
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ilantial  tenants,  vaffals,  and  thofe  who  held 
lands  in  pledge  for  a fum  of  money  lent,  call- 
ed in  Scotland  Wadfetters,  iliook  off  the  yoke 
of  fervile  dependence  on  their  landlords.  By 
degrees,  a fpirit  of  liberty  diffufed  itfelf 
throughout  the  Highlands ; and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  the  poffelEon  of  more  freedom  and 
fecurity  than  formerly.  ^ They  were  now  on 

E 4 an 

* It  may  not  be  here  improper,  to  gh^  an  inftance  ex- 
preClve  of  the  growing  independence  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  of  the  high  fenfe  thofe  good^ people  had  of  the  blefling 
conferred  on  them,  by  the  Jurifdidfion  Bill,  at  an  anni- 
verfary  meeting  in  Athol,  to  celebrate  the  pajding  of  tliis 

i. 

beneficial  adl.  At  this  convivial  meeting,  one  of  the 
company  gave  for  his  toaft,  ‘ The'  Duke  of  Athol.;  ’ 
w'hile  another,  rifing  up,  called  out  ‘ No  ; for  though 
^ no  man  in  the  company  had  a higher  veneration  than 
^ he  for  the  virtuous  cliaradter  of  the  Duke,  yet  he  muft 
‘ declare  his  difTent  againft  any  chieftain  whatever  being 
‘ given  as  a toall  on  the  anniverfary  of  their  emancipa- 
‘ tion.  ’ But  added,  ‘ That  to-morrow  he  would  drink 
‘ with  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  to  the  health  and  happi« 
♦ nef§  of  fo  worthy  a perfonage  as  hij  Grace,  ’ 
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an  equality  with  other  Britifh  fubje£ls  ; were 
prote£l:ed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  had  acquired 
the  fame  rights  and  privileges.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  great  alteration  to  the  better  in 
their  condition,  they  retained,  and  do  ftill  re- 
tain, a wonderful  veneration  for  their  chieftain, 
lor  the  whole  clan,  either  inheriting  or  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  their  fuperior,  look  on  them- 
felves  as  his  relations,  or  as  conne£ted  with 
him  by  affinity. 

20.  The  good  eiTedls  of  this  freedom 
given  to  the  Highlanders,  were  not  general 
for  fome  years  ; they  were  chiefly  confined 
to  thofe  Mffio  held  an  interm.ediate  rank  be- 
tween the  chieftain  and  the  fmaller  tenants. 
Thefe  laft,  by  much  the  inoft  numerous 
clafs,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  farms  ; 
the  want  of  a fufficient  flock ; their  low 
diet  ; an  inability  for  labour,  joined  tO/ 
indolence,  the  ufual  attendant  of  the  occu- 
piers of  inconfiderable  grafs  flirms,  were  in 
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great  poverty.  The  little  they  had,  they  at 
laft  loft,  by  the  confiderable  graziers  engrofliiig 
the  whole  of  their  fmall  farms,  which  obliged 
them  to  migrate  to  America  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  queft  of  w^ork  and  fubfiftence.  Though 
this  fpirit  of  migration  diminifhed  confiderably 
for  fome  time  ; yet  it  has,  in  certain  places, 
now  and  then,  ftiown  itfelf,  to  the  great  depo- 
pulation of  feveral  diftrid:s  of  the  Highlands, 
and  of  fome  of  the  iflands. 

21, 


* The  attention  which  government  and  individuals 
have  paid  to  the  extenfion  of  the  fifheries,  and  other 
branches  of  induftry  in  the  Highlands,  continues  to  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  country  : and  the  navigable  canal, 
to  be  carried  from  the  river  Nefs  to  the  fea  at  Fort 
William,  promifes  to  be  a general  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion, and  will  employ  a great  number  of  hands  in  its 
execution.  When  completed,  it  will  probably  give 
rife  to  many  villages  and  manufactures  along  its 
banks,  which,  in  the  prefent  inland  ftate  of  that  coun- 
try, could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage  to  the  un- 
dertakers. • 
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21.  This  divifion  of  the  Highland  eftates 
into  large  grafs  farms,  was  produdive  of  a 
temporary  diftrefs  and  poverty  among  the 
families  of  the  fmall  tenants.  The  mifer- 
able  ftate,  however,  of  thefe  unhappy  people, 
was,  fortunately,  of  no  long  duration ; for, 
being  banifhed  from  their  habitations,  they 
v/ere  obliged  to  look  out  for  work,  which  they 
obtained  in  various  ways,  but  particularly  in 
the  numerous  manufaduring  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  the  countiy.  This  reverfe  of 
fortune,  in  the  condition  of  thefe  poor  people, 
at  firft  fo'much  lamented  by  the  charitable  and 
humane,  turned  out,  in  the  end,  greatly  to 
their  advantage.  By  this  change  of  fituation 
and  manner  of  life,  they  became  more  ufefully 
employed  in  the  extenfion  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  obtained  a better  income  than  for- 
merly ; and  the  farms,  from  whence  they  were 
banifhed,  are  now  greatly  improved,  and  more 

produdive. 
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productive,  which  muft  tend  to  increafe  the 
population  of  the  country. 

22.  This . laft  circumftance,  an  increafed 

V 

population,  may  be  difputed,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Kaimes,  and  other 
eminent  authors ; but  their  affertions,  how- 
ever true,  in  regard  to  chaiupaign  coun- 
tries, apply  not  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. For,  notwithftanding  thofe  diftri<3:s, 
which  are  now  divided  into  large  farms, 
are  lefs  populous  than  formerly  ; yet  this  di- 
miniflied  population,  is  more  than  compen- 
fated,  by  the  increafed  number  of  botli  fexes 
employed  in  our  manufadtures.  Many  of 
thefe,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  from 
the  Flighlands  ; for  the  ufelefs  mouths  of  that 
country,  who  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  a ftarv- 
ing  condition,  readily  find  an  afylum  with  our 
manufadurers.  When  treating,  more  parti- 
cularly, on  the  fubjed;  of  population,  it  was 

fhown. 
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fhown,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  any 

' I 

country,  would  always  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  it  could  be  obtained.  Now, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  fheep,  above 
what  were  formerly  raifed  in  the  Highlands, 
and  with6ut  a proportionable  diminution  of 
the  number  of  black  cattle,  is  immenfe,  and 
almoft  incredible.  Thefe  fheep,  being  moftly 
bought  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
now  become  more  induftrious  and  opulent 
than  heretofore,  it  is  certain,  that  they  at  pre- 
fent  ufe  three  or  four  times  more  animal  food 
than  they  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  If,  to 
this  circumftance,  Vv^e'fhall  add,  that  they  are 
better  lodged,  clothed,  and  more  cleanly  in 
their  houfes,  perfons,  and  apparel,  than  in  for- 
mer times,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  offspring 
being  more  numerous,  and,  of  courfe,  that  the 
population  of  the  country  in  general,  has,  of 
late  years,  increafed. 
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23.  Grafs  farms  in  the  Highlands,  are 

now  managed  with  more  fkill  than  .formerly  ; 

\ 

fheep  have  been  found  more  produdtive  than 
black  cattle  ; and  the  rents  have  rifen,  from 
double,  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  va- 
lue. On  paffing  the  above  a6t  of  Parliament, 
the  Barons  and  Chieftains  holding  of  the 
Crown,  received,  from  government,  more  than 
a full  compenfation  for  the  emoluments  arifing 
from  their  privilege  of  holding  civil  and  cri- 
minal courts  within  their  jurifdiftion.  They 
appear,  befides,  to  have  made  a moft  lucrative 
barter  of  a trifling  power  over  their  valTals  and 
tenants,  of  no  real  ufe,  for  fuch  a confiderable 
rife  in  their  rents,  as  now  brings  them  a pro- 
portionate power  and  influence  in  the  flate. 
After  leafes  of  farms  for  a term  of  years  were 
granted,  and  vexatious  fervices  were  converted 
into  money,  to  the  emolument  of  the  land- 
lord, and  great  eafe  of  the  tenant,  the  people 
in  the  Plighlands  came  to  be  as  free  as  the 
nature  of  their  fituation  would  admit.  For, 


I 
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in  the  inland  diflrifl-s,  and  in  many  of  the 
ifles,  trade  and  commerce,  the  offspring  of  free- 
dom, cannot  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  in  more  favoured  fituations. 

> 

24.  Till  the  Revolution,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crowm  were  too  extenfive  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjedl ; and  the  ariftocratical 
power  of  the  Barons,  derived  from  the  feudal 
fyftem,  was  inconfiftent  with  true  freedom. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  Nobles 
gradually  declined,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry 

the  Seventh  ; it  was  greatly  reduced  during 
% 

the  commonwealth  ; and  is  now  become  little 
more  tlian  what  is  confiftent  with  the  opu- 
lence and  moderate  privileges  of  that  order. 
As  the  moft  rigorous  parts  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
went  by  degrees  into  defuetude,  the  liberty 
and  fecurity  of  the  people  became  proportion- 
ably  more  apparent.  For  tlie  laws  which  were 
enadted,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
were  not  always  effedive,  while  the  King  or 

his 
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Ills  Barons  were  In  the  height  of  their  power 
as  feudal  Lords. 

25.  From  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  to  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, the  Parliament  had,  with  a laudable  zeal, 
been  acquiring  powers,  and  eftablifhlng  prin- 
ciples, favourable  to  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of 
the  fubjedf,  1 he  authority  of  the  Crown  had 
been  limited  in  many  particulars  ; and  penal 
ftatutes  were  enabled,  to  fecure  the  conftitutioa 
againft  the  attempts  of  minifters,  as  well  as  to 
preferve  a general  peace,  and  reprefs  crimes 
and  immoralities.  The  difpenfing  power, 
however,  derived  from  ancient,  and  almoft 
uniform  practice,  ftill  remained,  or  was  fup- 
pofed  to  remain,  with  the  Crown;,  fuffi-' 
dent,  in  an  inftant,  to  overturn  the  whole 
fabric,  and  to  throw  down  every  barrier  ot 
the  conftitution.  This  power  probably  arofe 
from  Papal  ufurpation,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  John,  who  became  a vaffal  of  the 

' Pope, 
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Pope,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  for  his  king- 
dom ; for  we  find  this  prerogative  exercifed, 
in  imitation  of  the  difpenfing  power  of  the 
Pope,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  his  fon  Henry 
the  Third. 

' 

26.  To  us  who  live  In  better  days.  It  ap- 
pears ' a matter  of  furprife,  that  our  Kings 
were  permitted,  for  fo  many  centuries,  to 
exercife  the  prerogative  of  difpenfing  with 
the  laws,  which  gave  them  a power  not, 
lefs  than  abfolute.  But  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that,  under  the  feudal  government,  men  were 
more  anxious  about  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty, than  defirous  ot  any  fhare  of  admini- 
ftration  in  public  aiTairs.  For,  provided  no 
encroachments  were  made  on  their  rights  and 
pofTeffions,  the  care  of  executing  the  laws,  for 
the  infuring  general  fafety,  was,  without  jea- 
loufy,  entimfted  to  the  Sovereign.  Penal  fta- 
tutes  were  intended  to  arm  the  Prince  with 
more  authority  for  that  purpofe ; and,  being 

chieflv 
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chiefly  calculated  for  promoting  his  influence 
as  firft  Magiftrate,  there  feemed  no  danger  in 
allowing  him  to  difpenfe  with  their  execution, 
in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  might  require  an 
exception  or  indulgence.  This  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  would,  no  doubt,  be  exercifed  on 
many  occafions,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the 
law,  which  is  always  looked  on  as  an  aft  of 
mercy,  and  muft  meet  with  the  approbation 
and  applaufe  of  a generous  and  humane  peo- 
ple. On  this  account,  the  difpenfmg  power, 
w^hich  appears,  Iii  the  prefent  times,  of  fo  dan- 

m 

gerous  a tendency,  might  not,  before  the  Re- 
formation, when  our  conftitution  was  fo  im- 
perfefl,  be  regarded  in  a light  fo  exception- 
able. It  ought  likewife  to,  be  remarked,  that 
as  liberty,  and  the  power  of  refiftance,  feem 
to  keep  pace  with  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  abufe  of  this  prerogative 
would  meet  with  great  oppofition,  at  a time 
wdien  freedom  was  fo  feebly  eflabliflied.  The 
eftabiiftied  religion  of  the  country  being  that 
VOL.  II.  F of 
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of  the  Church  of  Rome^  fuch  penal  ftatutes  as 
might  then  exift  againft  nonconformifts,  would 
not  be  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  priefts. 

27.  But  foon  after  the  Reformation,  when 
the  people  in  general  were  ftrongly  excited  by 

fermons,  controverfial  difcourfes,  and  harangues 

* 

of  the  moft  inflammatory  nature,  to  hold  their 
ancient  religion  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  tlie  ^ 
difpenfmg  power,  ufed  in  favour  of  Catholics, 
was  then  condemned,  as  a diabolical  exercife  of 
power  in  the  Crown.  Mankind  are  naturally 
fo  prone  to  devotion,  that  priefts  of  all  deno- 
minations have  often  wrought  up  the  multi- 
tude to  a degree  of  phrenzy,  in  defence  of  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  beyond  the  underftanding  of 
man  fully  to  comprehend  or  explain.  This 
was  the  cafe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation,  when  many  were  raifed  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  enthufiafm,  as  enabled  them  to  fuffer 
death,  or  to  infliit  it  on  others,  in  defence  of 

their 
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their  religion  ; and  both  fides  were  faid  to  die 
martyrs  by  the  fedt  to  whom  they  belonged. 
For,  from  the  firft  rife  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe,  all  fe£ls  of  Chriftians  appeared,  moft 
wickedly  and  abfurdly,’  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious,  to  put  every  perfon  to  death, 
who  differed  from  them  in  the  articles  oF 
their  creed.  Civil  wars  and  perfecutions,  the 
moft  elfedual  means  to  widen  the  breach 
between  religious  feds,  were,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  profelfors  of  Chriftianity,  ufed  in  place 
of  cool  reafon  and  argument,  to  gain  converts. 
It  is  alleged,  and,  I am  forry.  to  fay,  with  too 
much  truth,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
more  violently  inftigated  by  their  priefts,  to 
this  cruel,  fanguinary  method  of  making  con- 
verts, than  any  other  Chriftian  fed. 

28.  During  the  whole  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  Proteftants  everywhere,  but  par- 
rtcularly  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  embraced  all 

- opportunities 
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Opportunities  of  inflaming  one  another,  with 
the  inoft  envenomed  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  reminding  each  other 
of  the  many  maflacres  of  their  brethren,  by 
the  Papifls,  in  former  times.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions,  the  cruel  civil  wars,  maflacres,  and  ge- 
neral perfecution  of  the  Hugunots  in  France, 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  that 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  became  the  familiar 
topics  of  converfation.  The  wars  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  of  his  fon  Philip,  againft  the 
Proteftants  of  Germany,  * with  the  hiftory  of 

their 

* The  oftenfible  caufe  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
and  Germany  againft  the  Proteftants,  and  for  the  maf- 
facres,  profcriptions,  and  perfecutions  of  that  unfortunate 
people,  was  religion  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the  low'er 
ranks  might  be  excited  to  a high  degree  of  religious  fer- 
vour in  defence  of  their  faith.  But  whoever  examine^^ 
the  private  hiftory  of  the  principal  a£tors  in  them,  the 
Operations  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  true  import  of  their  negociations,  will  eafily  perceive, 
tliat  an  uriiformity  of  religion  infifted  on,  was  only  fub- 

fervient 
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their  minifters  and  generals,  and  particularly 
of  the  execrable,  unrelenting,  bloody  Duke 
of  Alva,  made  a part  of  their  horrid  pic- 
ture of  the  fanguinary  difppfition  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church.  Such  inflammatory  difcourfes 
from  the  pulpits,  in  printed  fermons  and 
pamphlets,  and  from  the  leading  men  of  clubs 
and  focieties  throughout  Britain,  begat,  in 
the  Proteftants,  an  irreconcilable  enmity  and 
averfion  to  the  Romifh  hierarchy.  This  dread 
and  hatred  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  as  carried  them 
headlong  to  the  commiffion  of  the  fame  crimes 
they  fo  juflly  condemned  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  proof  of  which,  we  have  only  to 

F 3 recolleft 

fervient  to  fome  other  political  views  of  conqueft,  or  the 
eftablilhment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  public  prayers, 
and  other  farcical  zSts  of  humiliation,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
I ope,  whom  he  had  taken,  and  at  that  time  retained  a 
prifoner,  were,  in  the  higheft  degree,  impious  *,  being  a 
mockery  of  God,  of  every  thing  facred,  and  an  infult  ou 
the  underflandii>g  of  mankind. 
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re^colledl  the  Popifli  plots,  to  which  no  man 
now  gives  the  fmalleft  credit,  and  other  unjuft 
profecutions,  condemnations,  and  executions  of 
innocent  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second* 

29.  The  voice  of  the  nation  was  every- 
where, no  doubt,  ftrong  againft  the  Church 

of  Rome,  from  a well-founded  jealoufy  of 

/ 

the  King  and  his  brother  favouring  that 
form  of  worlhip  and  faith,  fo  inimical  to 
true  freedom.  But  it  was  a K^ftematical  fac- 
tion,  which,  in  oppofition  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  fo  forcibly  impreffed  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  ideas  of  plots,  confpiracies,  and 
affaffinations  by  the  Papifts,  as  made  it  dan- 
gerous for  any  one  to  favour  the  toleration  of 
their  religion  in  this  countrj^  A great  majo- 
rity of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  feveral  of 
the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom  in  both 
* Houfes,  joined  in  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  tlie  Court,  and,  with  the  general  voice  of 

the 
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the  nation,  compelled  the  King,  contrary  to 
his  fentiments,  to  join  in  the  profecution  of 
many  innocent  Catholics.  Notwithftanding  this 
irrefiftible  oppofition  made  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  coun- 
try, Charles  loft  no  opportunity  of  attempting, 
at.leaft,  by  his  difpenfmg  power,  to  favour  the 
worftiip  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

30.  To  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  in  Scot- 
land, feveral  unwarrantable  additions  were 
made  to  the  penal  ftatutes,  empowering  the 
civil  magiftrate  to  inflid  death  on  noncon- 
formifts  ; and  they  were  put  in  execution  with 
,the  utmoft  rigour  againft  the  people  in  that 
country.  Thefe  execrable  meafures,  however, 
of  the  Court,  of  arming  witli  authority  one 
fed  of  Proteftants  to  cut  the  throats  of  otliers 
who  differed  from  them  only  in  trifling  articles 
of  faith,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lix 
the  people  in  a firm  and  determined  relolution 
to  oppofe  the  religion  of  the  King  and  his 

r i brother. 
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brother.  The  covenant  ought,  no  doubt,  .to 
be  confidered  as  an  unlawful,  feditlous'  con- 
trad:,  tending  to  produce  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion ; but  the  rneans  ufed  to  bring  back  the 
deluded  Covenanters  to  their  duty,  were  cer- 
tainly the  worft  calculated  of  any  that  could 
be  conceived  to  produce  that  efFed.  The  good 
.efFeds  of  liberty  of  confcience, . inculcated  by 
the  Independents  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  adminiftration  of  Cromwell, 
might  have  fuggefted  to  the  King  and  his  Par- 
liament the  true  means  of  reconciling  difFereut 
Chriftian  feds  to  one  another.  But  both 
fides  were  too  violent  to  reafon  coolly  on  this 
fubjed,  though  tliey  had  the  example  of  the 

f 

Dutch  nation,  which  appears  to  have  Fillen  on 
the  true  fecret,  with  an  eftablifhed  religion,  of 
producing  mutual  harmony  and  charity  among 
Chriflian  feds,  by  a general  toleration. 

» 

31.  It  was  not,  however,  fo  much  any 
' particular  form  of  woxihip  that  the  King  or 

the 
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the  Parliament  had  ultimately  in  view,  as  that 
the  former  wifhed  to  eftabliih  defpotifm,  the 
latter  a free  conftitution.  The  King  feems 
to  have  had  very  little  religion  of  any  kind, 
but  who,  dying  a Roman  Catholic,  wilhed  to 
eftabllfh  that  fonn  of  worfhip, ' as  beft  calcu- 
lated for  the  eftablilhment  of  arbitral*)^  power. 
Charles,  however,  adted  very  inconfiftently  in 
the  profecution  of  his  plan,  and  fhowed  evi- 
dently, by  his  conduO:,  that  religion  was  only 
the  pretended,  and  not  the  real  objefl:  he  had 
in  view ; for,  in  England,  he  inclined  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  penal  ftatutes  againft  non- 
conforinifts,  to  favour  the  introduction  of 
Popery.  But,  in  Scotland,  where  an  arbi- 
* trary  power  was  intended  to  be  eftablifli- 
ed,  an  oppofite  practice  was  obfeiwed,  by 
putting  the  penal  ftatutes  in  force  againft 
the  feveral  fcCts  of  Prefbyterians,  who  were 
thought  to  favour  a republican  government. 
To  produce  a contrary  effeCt,  to  increafe  the 
freedom  and  fecurity  of  the  fubjeCl,  and  the 

eftablillied 
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eftabliilied  epifcopal  religion,  the  Parliament  of 
England  would  not  permit  the  fufpenfion « of 
the  penal  ftatutes,  or  the  exercife  of  the  King’s 
difpenfmg  power,  in  regard  to  any  ad  of 
Parliament  whatfoever. 

i 

32.  Though  this  power  was  uniformly 
exercifed  by  our  Kings  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,  with  fome  reftridions  by  Par- 
liament in  particular  cafes  ; yet  it  was  not, 
for  the  reafons  already  given,  (Parag.  24.  & 
25.),  till  the  feventeenth  century  that  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
were  fully  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  this  prero- 
gative. They  faw  it  to  be  incompatible  with  a 
free  conftitution,  and  were  fenfible,  that  fuch  a 
power  in  the  King  put  him  above  all  law  ; 
which  was,  in  fad,  to  live  without  a conftitu- 
tion, or  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Crown. 
But  how  to  get  rid  of  this  infurmountable 
barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  was  the 
queftion  ; for  the  Parliament  had  feveral  times 

acknowledged 
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acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown^ 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
when  they  pafled  the  law  againft  aliens,  and 
alfo  when  they  enacted  the  ftatute  of  pro- 
vifors.  ^ 


33.  The  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative 
for  fo  many  centuries,  and  without  any  great 
controul  from  Parliament,  is  a circumftance 
we  are  apt  to  dwell  on  with  fome  degree  of 
aftonifliment.  But  our  furprife  ceafes,  on. 
confidering  the  ftate  of  the  nation  before  the 
Reformation,  when  all  ranks  acquiefced  in  a 
uniformity  of  religion  ; the  feeble  efforts  of 
diffenters  giving  very  little  difturbance  to  the 
government.  Befides,  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament were  fo  precarious,  and  their  feffions 
fo  fhort,  compared  to  the  vacations,  that  when 
men  looked  up  in  fearch  of  fovereign  power, 
the  Prince  alone  was  apt  to  ftrike  them  as  the 

only 


* Hume's  Hiftory,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  245. 
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only  permanent  Magiftrate,  invefted  with  the 
whole  majefty  and  authority  of  the  State.  We 
may  likewife  obferve,  that,  prior  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  even  during 
their  reign,  the  principles  that  in  general  pre- 
vailed, were  fo  favourable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  bellowed  on  it  an  authority  almoll 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  facred  and  indefe- 
fible.  * 

34. 


* During  an  altercation  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
Parliament,  in  the  35th  of  her  reign,  her  meflages  to  the 
Commons,  though  couched  in  the  moft  haughty  and  in- 
decent language,  nay,  threatening  punifliment  if  they 
pretended  to  meddle  with  her  prerogatives  or  matters  of 
Rate,  were  patiently  received  by  a majority  of  the  Houfe, 

t 

It  was  even  aflerted,  that  the  Royal  prerogative  was  not 
to  be  canvalTed,  nor  difputed,  nor  examined,  and  did  not 
even  admit  of  any  limitation  ; that  abfolute  Princes,  fuch 
as  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  were  a fpecies  of  divini- 
ties *,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  Queen’s 
hands  by  laws  and  ftatutes,  fince,  by  her  difpenfing  power, 
fhe  could  loofcn  herfelf  at  pleafure. 
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34.  In  confequence  of  thefe  ideas  of  king- 
ly authority,  the  Crown  was  by  many  fup- 
pofed  to  poflefs  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on 
any  emergency.  Upon  the  whole,  we  muft 
conceive,  that  the  Monarch,  on  the  acceC- 
fion  of  the-  Houfe  of  Stuart,  was  poflefled 
of  a very  extenfive  authority : an  authority, 
in  the  judgement  of  all,  not  exadfly  limited  ; 
in  the  judgement  of  fome,  not  limit^ble. 
Thefe  exalted  ideas  of  Royal  prerogative,  led 
the  family  of  Stuart  to  exercife  powers  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  nation  in  general  for  civil  liberty.  From 
the  practice  of  their  anceftors,  they  were 
prompted  to  affume  the  power  of  difpenfmg 
with  the  laws  of  imprifonment,  of  exacting 
loans  and  benevolences,  of  impreffing  and  quar- 
tering foldiers,  of  altering  the  cuftoms,  of  e- 
reding  monopolies,  and  of  giving  proclama- 
tions the  force  of  law  ; v/hich  exertions  of 


power 
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power  in  the  Crown,  were  contrary  .to  ^the 
principles  of  all  free  governments, 

•* 

35.  But  as  a perfectly  defpotic  power 
was  included  in  the  prerogative  of  fufpending 
the  laws,  it  was  the  greateft  caufe  of  com- 
plaint againft  the  authority  of  the  King,  though 
it^was  at  that  time  believed  to  be  a power  in- 
herent in  the  Crown.  It  would  feem  that 
doubts  arofe  fometimes  in  regard  to  its  lega- 
lity : but  when  confultations  of  lawyers  were 
held  on  this  point,  they  uniformly  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  difpenfing  power  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  Judges,  who 
met  exprefsly  to  give  their  opinion  on  this 
head,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  de- 
creed its  validity ; and,  in  the  fecond  of  James 
the  Firft,  another  confultation  of  all  the  Judges 
being  held  upon  the  fame  queftion,  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  was  again  unanimoufly 
aiiirmed.  Glanville,  the  manager  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft, 

and 
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and  Holborne,  the  popular  lawyer  in  the  fa- 
mous trial  of  Ship-money,  freely,  and  in  the 
moft  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  dif- 
penfing  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Englifli  law,  had  not 
only  concurred  with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour 

t 

of  this  prerogative,  but  feems  even  to  believe 
it  fo  inherent  in  the  Crow’n,  that  an  aft  of 
Parliament  itfelf  could  not  abolifh  it.  * 

36.  Thefe  feveral  pofitlve  decifions,  by 
the  firft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  at  different 
periods  of  our  hiftory,  In  favour  of  the 
Crown,  feemed  to  have  created  a belief,  that 

I 

nothing  could  take  away  this  prerogative,  fave 
a voluntary  refignation  of  it  by  the  King. 
This  prerogative  was  fometimes  ufed  by 
Charles  II.  and  as  often  retrafted,  after  a 
ftrong  oppofition  and  remonftrance  of ' both 
Houfes,  particularly  of  the  Commons,  in  the 


* Hume’s  Hiftory,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  247. 
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years  1662  & 1672.  It  was  this  power 
that  warped  all  the  meafures,  and  every  ex- 
ertion of  Parliament,  for  freedom ; it  was 
ufed  moderately  by  Charles,  but  mofl  obfti- 
nately  adhered  to  by  his  brother  James  ; nor 
did  the  Parliament  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
it,  till  it  was  totally  abolilhed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 


37.  It  is  evident,  that  without  that  In- 
eftimable  claufe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which 
the  Crown  was  for  ever  diverted  of  the  dif- 
penfing  power,  the  rert  could  have  been  of  no 
avail.  It  gave  permanency  to  the  laws,  fta- 
bility  to  the  conftitution,'  and  put  it  in  the 
train  of  improvement  in  which  it  has  advanced 
ever  fince  the  Revolution.  It  has  prevented 
thofe  difputes  which  fo  often  took  place  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  Parliament  prior  to 
this  period,  which  were  chiefly  owing  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  one,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  other,  not  being  accurately  defined  or  un- 

derftood. 
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derftood.  It  is  unneceffary  to  mention  the 
numberlefs  other  advantages  that  have  accru- 
ed from  the  fettlement  of  our  conftitution  at 
the  Revolution.  Before  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
more  defpotic  power  of  the  Barons,  were  in- 
tolerable to  the  fubjed:.  There  were  many 
ftruggles  for  freedom,  and  often  with  fuccefs  ; 
but  the  laws  enaded  in  favour  of  liberty,  had 
-not  the  fame  general  good  effeds  that  fimilar 
ftatutes  have  at  prefent.  For  although  the  fta- 
tutes  were  expreffed  in  the  moft  explicit  terms, 
yet,  from  the  extenfive  prerogatives  of  the 
•Crown,  they  were  often  evaded,  when  they 
came  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Mo- 
narch. When  fome  new  ftatute  was  to  be 
framed  by  Parliament  for  enlarging  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  the  cry  of  liberty  went 
•through  the  nation  ; but,  after  it  received  the 
Royal  affent,  the  clamour  of  the  people  ceaf- 
ed ; and,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned, 
the  ad  itfelf  was  not  always  in  force. 
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38.  Befides  the  Magna  Charta  granted  by 
King  John,  there  were  enadled  by  Parliament, 
before  the  feventeenth  century,  upwards  of 
forty  different  ftatutes,  either  corroborating 
certain  articles  in  that  charter,  or  granting  fur- 
ther privileges  to  the  Tubjeft  not  therein  ex- 

preffed.  Of  thefe  ftatutes  Sir  Edward  Coke 
/ 

mentions  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  between  the 
acceftion  of  Edward  the  Firft  and  that  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  all  calculated  to  enfure  and 
extend  * the  liberties  of  the  Englifh  in  thefe 
three  cardinal  points ; — the  right  of  perfonal  fe- 
curity ; the  right  of  perfonal  liberty  ; and  the 
right  of  private  property.  The  Proteftant  re- 
ligion became  part  of  the  Englifh  conftitution 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; and  the  privileges 
of  the  fubjecft  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Ad:  under  Charles  the  Second. 

Our  anceftors  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  foli- 

\ 

citous,  arduous,  and  perfevering  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  the  enadment  of  fuch  la^vs 
as  might  eltablilii,  for  themfelves  and  their 

fucceflbrs, 
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fuccelTors,  a perfe£lly  free  conftitution.  They, 
of  confequence,  fucceeded  in  obtaining  fuch  fta- 
tutes  as  were  fufhcient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  as 
great  freedom  and  fecurity  to  the  whole  nation, 
as  was  confident  with  good  government.  But 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  their  feveral  enact- 
ments were  no  more  than  the  foundation  of  a 
free  conftitution  ; for  the  edifice  was  incom- 
plete, while  fuch  extenfive  prerogatives,  with 
a difpenfmg  power  in  the  Crown,  remained  in 
force  and  in  practice.  Moft  of  thefe  ftatutes 
in  favour  of  freedom,  were,  diredily  or  mdi- 
redly,  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the 
Monarch,  but  were  not  effedive  as  to  the 
point  to  be  eftablifhed,  while  the  law  itfelf  could 
be  difpenTed  with. 

39.  In  thefe  days  of  freedom  and  fecu- 
rity, we  are  apt  unjuftly  to  arraign  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  anceftors,  for  not  commencing  the 
cftablifhment  of  their  freedom  with  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  the 

O 2 only* 
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only  means  by  which  the  laws  could  be  reri-^ 
dered  permanent.  But  whoever  is  converfant 
in  our  hiftory,  will  readily  perceive,  tliat  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  or  the  reign  of  .Eliza- 
beth, fuch  a plan  of  procedure  was  fcarcely 
pradicable.  For,  to  diminifh  confiderably 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  a reform  in 
this  refped:  muft  have  begun  with  the  Barons, 
who  were  alfo  pofiefled  of  great  power,  but 
were  unwilling  to  make  fuch  a barter  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
likewife,  that  the  dlfpenfing  power  of  the 
Crown  was  feldom  exercifed  before  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  unlefs  on  particular  emergen- 
cies, and  on  the  plea  of  neceflity  ; and  it  be- 
ing then  regarded  as  a power  inherent  in  the 
Crown,  it  was  more  readily  overlooked.  Our 
Monarchs,  before  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  were 
reftrained  by  the  Barons,  and  thofe  after  it 
by  the  Floufe  of  Commons.  The  people, 
however^  had,  properly  fpeaking,  little  libeity 
in  our  ancient  governments,  but  progreflively 

left 
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lefs  as  we  retrograde  to  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
monarchs.  This  much  may  be  fufficient  to 
Ihow  the  flow  advancement  of  our  conflitu- 
tion,  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  people  to 
the  abfolute  authority  of  our  Kings,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  Barons  ; which  induced  a 
ftrong  propenfity  throughout  the  nation  to  the 
adoption  of  a republican  form  of  government ; 
to  be  more  fully  confidered  in  the  fubfequent 
Section. 


S E C T I O N II. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  REPUBLICAN 
PRINCIPLES  IN  BRITAIN. 

40.  By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft,  there 
were  two  powerful  motives,  Liberty  and  Reli- 
gion, that  operated  vigoroufly  and  Readily  a- 
gainft  the  mofl:  exceptionable  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  By  that  time,  men  had  made  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts,  fciences,  philofophy,  and 

G 3 comrqerce  ; 
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commerce  ; and  the  rights  of  men  being  bet- 
ter underftood,  they  had  likewlfe  improved  in 
their  ideas  of  government.  The  lower  ranks - 
of  the  people,  who  are  incapable  of  deep  rea- 
foning,  or  accurate  judgement  on  theological 
fubjed^j,  are  yet  capable  of  the  higheft  degree 
of  fervour  in  their  devotions.  From  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  thefe  men,  of  mean  under- 
ftanding,  working  themfelves  up  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  fanaticifin  and  and  fuperftitlon,  were 
carried  at  laft  to  fuch  a height  of  delufion,  as 
to  imagine  that  they  were  divinely  infpired. 
This  fliows,  with  what  eafe  ghoftly,  h)^ocri-  ' 
tical,  defigning  men;  may,  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  grievances,  lead  the  multitude  into 
the  greateft  enormities  againft  Church  and 
State.  Such  men,  led  on  by  perfohs  endued 
with  great  military  talents,  were  capable  of  exe- 
cuting almoft  any  defign  or  plan  of  Reforma- 
tion ; for  they  were  imprelfed  with  the  idea, 
that,  if  they  fell  in  battle,  they  fhould  die  mar- 
tyrs in  defence  of  their  religion,  d'hey  were 


men 
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men  of  this  fingular  chara£ler,  that  were  led 
on  by  the  political  and  religious  Puritans,  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft,  who  made  reli- 

s 

gious  grievances,  and  the  extirpation  of  Po- 
pery, the  pretexts  for  overturning  the  eftablifli- 
ed  government  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

41.  At  this  time,  tlie  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  complained,  were  confiderable  ; the 
obftinacy  of  the  King,  in  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  derived  ifom  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  become  incompatible  with  the  fpirit 
of  freedom  which  then  prevailed,  united  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  againll  the  adminiftradon. 
In  the  long  Parliament,  at  its  commencenient 
were  many  men  of  abilities,  who  were  roy- 
alifts,  and  whofe  views  went  no  farther  dim 
to  abolifh  the  moll  exceptionable  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  eftablilli  fuch  a limited 
rnonarchy  as  might  give  fecurity  and  freedom 
to  the  fubjed:.  But  they  were  greatly  out- 
numbered by  the  political  and  religious  Puri- 
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tans,  who  were  likewife  men  of  confiderable 
talents,  but  whofe  uniform  plan  of  politics  was 

I f 

to  abolifh  the  ancient  government,  and  in  its 
place  to  eftablifli  a republic.  Thefe  men,  who 
had  affumed  great  latitude  in  their  theological 
principles  and  praftice,  (widely  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Eftabliflied  Church,  which  they  in 
the  end  aboliihed),  thought  they  had  a right 
to  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reforming,  or  rather 
overturning  the  ancient  government.  Their 
principles  were  propagated  with  fuch  effed:, 
and  the  current  became  fo  ftrong  for  a popular 
government,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
the  moft  eftabliflied  maxims  of  policy  were 
everywhere  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  this 
ruling  paflion.  This  religious  and  political 
phrenzy  became  epidemical,  efpecially  among 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people  ; 
every  man  was  a faint,  a foldier,  and  a poli- 
tieian  ; for  tlieir  whole  thoughts  were  engroff- 
ed  with . liberty  of  confcience,  and  equality  of 

rank. 
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rank,  with  certain  chimerical  ideas  of  republi- 
can freedom. 

42.  Thefe  were  not  the  avowed,  but  the  fe- 
cret  motives  of  the  Puritans  in  Parliament,  which 
pufhed  them  on  to  the  moft  unwarrantable  a£ts 
againft  the  Royal  prerogatives,  and  the  confti- 
tution  itfelf,  till  the  breach  became  too  wide 
for  reconciliation,  or  for  fafety.  Moft  of  the 
Peers,  and  all  among  the  Commons  who  had 
the  leaft  veneration  for  a limited  Monarchy, 
perceiving  the  fixed  and  determined  refoliition 
of  the  Puritans  to  fubvert  entirely  the  ancient 
conftitution,  joined  the  King’s  party;  by  wdiich 
the  Parliament  was  left  without  controul.  In 
this  ftate,  little  or  no  oppofition  being  made  to 
their  irregular  and  violent  meafures,  they  pufli^ 
ed  matters,  by  force  of  arms,  to  the  utmoft 
extremity  againft  the  King.  They  inflamed 
the  majority  of  the  nation  againft  Monarchy 
and  Epifcopacy,  by  holding  out  their  idols, 

t 

liberty  of  confcience,  and  a free  conftitution. 
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They  likewlfe,  pointed  out  to  the  people  the 
iplendoiir  and  eminence  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
monwealth, where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported 
indullry,  and  thereby  excited,  In  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  nation,  a defire  of  feeing  a fi- 
milar  form  of . government  eftablijlied  in  Eng4 
land. 


43.  Another  great  'fource  of  republican 
principles  which  had  been  gradually  increafmg 
for  a confiderable  time,  prior  to  the  acceffion  of 
James  the  Firft,  but,  foon  after  that  period,  broke 
out  with  greater  force  and  efied:,  was  to  be  found 
principally  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
In  ancient  times,  and  for  feveral  centuries  af- 
ter their  firft  inftitution,  a very  different  and 
oppofite  policy  prevailed  ; for  the  municipal- 
ities of  cities,  and  the  citizens  themfelves,  ad- 
hered to  the  Crown  for  mutual  protection  a- 
gainft  the  power  of  the  Barons.  But  fince  the 
‘ Reformation,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
o-overnment  of  cities,  even  under  abfolute  mo^ 

narcljes, 
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narchies,  is  ^comiTionly  republican.  The  na- 
tural independence  of  citizens  ; the  election  of 
the  Magiftrates  by  whom  they  are  governed  ; 
the  exclullve  management  of  their  revenue  ; 
the  enading  of  by-laws  for  the  management 
of  their  bufinefs  as  a corporation,  and  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  their  police  ; with  ,o- 
ther  powers  and  privileges  derived  from  their 
charter  ; have  a confiderable  tendency  to  bias 

t 

their  minds  more  to  a republican,  than  a mo- 
narchical government.  This  propenfity  was 
fometimes  counteraded  in  cities  within  the 
diocefe  of  an  Archbifhop  or  BiOiop,  whofe 
example  and  intereft  with  the  inhabitants, 
along  with  the  Epifcopal  form  of  worflaip,  at- 
tached them  to  monarchy. 

44.  In  maritime  cities  and  towns,  where 

# 

the  duties  on  imports  and  expoits  are  daily 
tranfaded,  and  paid  with  more  or  lefs  reluc- 
tance by  the  traders,  there  is  a general  inclina- 
tion to  fmuggling,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
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fafety.  The  fmall  traffickers,  with  inadequate 
capitals,  rifk  moft,  and  are  the  greateft  fuf- 
• ferers  in  thefe  illicit  tranfa£tions.  This  raifes 
a general  outcry  againft  duties,  and  the  govern- 
ment who  impofe  them.  They  confider  not 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ; nor  do  they  feem 
to  comprehend,  that,  if  there  were  no  duties, 
no  advantage  could  arife  from  fmuggling. 
This  general  difcontent  amongft  the  fmall  traf- 
fickers, matters  of  fhips,  failors,  and  lower 
ranks  in  fea-port  towns,  incline  them  to  fa-^ 
vour  fuch  infurredlions  as  are  likely  to  bring 
about  an  alteration  in  the  government. 

45.  As  fuch  aflertions  require  the  tetti- 
mony  of  experience  in  confirmation  of  their 
truth,  I fhall  here  give,  in  the  firtt  place,  a 
faCt  ttated  by  Arittotle,  who  obferved,  that  the 
merchants  and  mariners  of  the  Pirseus  of  A- 
thens,  w^ere  of  a more  democratic  turn  and 
fpirit  than  thofe  of  the  Upper  Town.  * This 

propcnfity 
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propenfity  to  democracy,  I apprehend  to  have 

t 

been  more  or  lefs  the  genius  of  mariners  in  all 
ages.  The  government  of  the  Phoeniciarts, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  two 
moll  confiderable  maritime  Hates  of  antiquity, 
were  chiefly  democratical.  The  government 
of  a trading  velTel  at  fea,  refembles,  in  fome 
degree,  that  of  a commonwealth,  notwith- 
llanding  the  mailer  and  his  mate,  or  mates, 
give  the  law  to  the  failors  who  navigate  the 
Ihip.  There  is  here,  no  doubt,  a fubordina- 
tion  both  of  rank  and  power ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  fometimes  a refradtory  or  muti- 
nous individual,  the  failors  know,  and  do  their 
duty.  They  live  as  one  family,  and  are  fo 
much  together,  that  it  begets  a familiarity  a- 
mong  them,  and  an  approach  to  an  equality, 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  fought  after  in  a re- 
public. In  times  of  commotion,  tending  to- 
wards a revolution,  fuch  men  are  eafily  brought 
over  to  join  the  malcontent  party.  This  ten- 
dency of  the  inhabitants  of  fea-port  towns  to  re- 

publicanifm, 
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publicanifm,  is  flrongly  exemplified  in  the  pait 
they  took  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft.  At  that  time, 
the  whole  of  the  fea-port  towns  in  England 
(except  Newcaftle,  * which  was  conftrained  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  King  by  the 
powerfjl  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  New- 
caftle),  with  the  failors  belonging  to  them, 
joined  the  Parliament.  It  muft,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  this  democratic  fpirit  in  failors, 
a(3:s  not  conftantly  and  uniformly  among  them  ; 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  it  feems  rather  to  lye 
dormant,  but,  from  the  caufes  of  difeontent, 
and  manner  of  life  juft  mentioned,  is  apt  to 
break  out  in  times  of  commotion. 

46.  Every  Chriftian  fed:  feceding  from 
the  eftabliflied  worfhip,  aflfeds  a greater  purity 
of  manners,  and  a more  pundual  obfer\"ance 

of 


* Hume’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  VI.  p.  496. 
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of  the  form  of  religion,  than  the  lefs  rigid  mem- 
bers of  the  eftablifhed  Church.  In  former  times, 
v^^hen  the  penal  laws  againft  nonconformifts 
were  kept  in  force,  all  thefe  people,  from  the 
feverity  of  the  government  in  this  refpeft,  be- 
came republicans.  But,  fince  a general  tolera- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  every  one  is  allowed, 
without  moleftation,  to  worfhip  God  in  the 
way  moft  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
€onfcience,  the  republican  principles  of  thefe 
feilaries,  and  their  rancour  againft  govern- 
ment, have  in  a great  degree  evaporated.  This 
ehange  is  moft  remarkable  among  feveral  of 
their  paftors,  and  fome  of  the  more  moderate 
of  their  congregations,  who,  fenfible  of  the 

4 

mild  adminiftration  under  which  they  live,  and 
by  which  they  are  protected,  are  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  our  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  more  ignorant,  however, 

/ 

who,  from  their  incapability  of  judging  rightly 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  a reftlefs  in- 
quietude, wifh  for  a reform  in  the  conftitu- 

tion, 
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tion,  the  confcquences  of  which  they  do  not 

comprehend,  too  eafily  become  converts  to  fe- 

♦ 

ditious  declaimers.  Moft  of  them,  however, 

I 

are  good  and  peaceable  fubjedls  ; btit  as  thefe 
feddaries  differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from 
the  national  Church,  any  indifcreet  interfer- 
ence with,  their  religious  principles,  or  form  of 
worlhip,  might  prompt  them  to  affume  alfo  an 
independence  on  the  civil  government. 

I 

47.  Thefe  obfervations  induce  me  moft  ar- 
dently  to  pray  for  a continuance  of  the  fame  li- 
beral indulgence  tow^ards  nonconformifts  of  every 
denomination,  which  they  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed.  But,  as  they  confift  chiefly  of  the  , 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  who  are  eafily  im- 
preffed  by  defigning  men  with  the  idea  of  fup- 
pofed  faults  in  the  conftitution  and  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  are  in  their  minds  extremely  verfa- 
tile,  I fhould,  from  their  great  numbers,  dread 
their  combined  influence  in  any  popular  com- 
motion in  the  country  for  a reform  in  govern- 


ment. 
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ment.  Though  thefe  nonconformlfts  affe£l  to 
liave  a Chrlftian  charity  for  one  another,  yet 
their  great  attachment  to  their  particular  fe<T^ 
produces  them  fome  degree  of  diflike  to  all 
thofe  who  differ  from  them  in  aitlcles  of  faith 
and  mode  of  worfhip.  It  is  this  difference  of 
opinion,  which  arifes  fometimes  in  weak  minds^, 
to  animofity,  that  fecures  the  government  a- 
gainft  their  attacks  ; for,  from  their  jarring  opi- 
nions, they  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  adt 
in  concert. 

■*  • 

48.  There  are  other  fources  of  fedition, 
which  cannot  perhaps  be  reduced  to  any 
particular  head ; fome  men,  for  example, 
from  a weaknefs  of  mind,  and  irritability  of 
temper,  have,  in  every  period  of  hiftory,  diC* 
covered  a propen fity  to  find  fault  with  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  They  feem  diffa- 
tisfied  with  their  fituation,  and  complain,  that 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  men  of  merit 
and  abilities  (meaning  themfelves)  ; they  a£l:, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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in  foclety,  like  fo  many  Inflammatory  hand-bills, 
never  falling  in  loud  and  feditious  complaints' 
againft  the  government.  Their  harangues  are 
eagerly  liflened  to  by  men  reduced  by  their  im- 
prudence to  poverty,  and  who,  v/ithout  the  re-* 
qulfite  merits  for  preferment,  think  themfelves, 
in  this  refpefb,  aggrieved,  becaufe  they  are 
difappointed  ; and,  bythefe  declamations,  draw 
along  with  them,  in  their  difcontent,  many 
weak  but  turbulent  fpirits.  In  peaceful  times, 
thefe  men  ufually  refort  to  public  dlfputing  fo- 
cieties,  as  was  the  Robin  Hood  in  London,., 
and  the  Pantheon  In  Edinburgh,  v/hich,  like 
others  of  a fimilar  nature,  are  defervedly  held 
as  feminaries  of  irreligion  and  fedition.  There 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging.  In  the 
fulleft  manner,  their  anlmofity  againfl;  the 
church  and  our  religion.  In  times  of  fedition, 
they  ufually  form  themfelves  into  clubs,  of  a 
mofl  dangerous  tendency,  not  only  from  their 
inflaming  one  another  with  the  keeneft  animo- 
fity  agauift  the  civil  government,  but  fi*om 

their 
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their  concerting,  under  oaths  of  fecrefy,  their 
plan  for  overturning  it,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
reform; 


^49;  The  youth,  of  man,  who  pretends 
hot  to  more  knowledge  than  he  pofl’effes,  but, 
to  open  the  door  to  inftru(Tion,  affedls  ignor- 
ance of  the  fubjedt  he  wifhes  fully  to  under- 
hand, will  advance  faftef,  in  every  fpecies  of 
information,  than  thofe  of  a contrary  charac- 
ter. A conceit  of  the  little  knowledge  a man 
may  have  attained,  is  more  general  than  "the 
modeft  filence  of  the  few  who  wlfh  to  be  in- 
formed. Criticifm  is  the  favourite  employ- 
ment of  the  Ignorant  conceited  man  ; by  it  he 
indulges  his  vanity,  in  a difplay  of  his  know- 
ledge, which  too  often  affords  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  his  ignorance  on  the  fubjedt  with 
which  he  prefumes  he  is  fo  well  acquainted. 
IVIcn  of  this  charadter  generally  take  the  lead, 
and  are  the  oracles  and  orators,  in  all  large  fo- 
cieties  of  tlie  lower  ranks,  which,  in  politics, 

H 2 
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iifually  lead  to  error,  mifinformation,  and  dif- 
content.  This  we  perceive  to  be,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  cafe,  in  all  places  where  extenfive  ma- 
nufadtures  are  carried  on  by  a vaft  number  of 
hands,  who,  after  work  in  the  evening,  fokce 
themfelves  in  publiohoufes  with  the  difcuffion 
of  politics.  They  ktiow,  -that  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  amenable,  in  cafes  of  trefpaffes 
or  crimes,  likewife  bind  his  Lordfhip ; but  the 
confcioufnefs  of  equality,  in  this  refpeft,  with 
the  higheft  ranks  in  the  ftate,  induces  in  them 
a levelling,  democratical  fpirit.  This  is  a li- 
centious ahufe  of  that  liberty  which  the  confti- 
tution  has  juftly  conveyed  to  them  ; and  we 
know,  from  experience,  that  they  lofe  no  op- 
portunity of  difcovering  that  ftrong  propenfity 
to  the  abufe  of  power,  which  ufually  accom- 
panies weak  and  violent  men. 

I 

50.  From  thefe  unqueftionable  fads,  it 
appears  how  much  it^  is  the  duty  of  every, 
good  fubjed  to  reprefs,  by  gende  and  perfua- 

five 
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five  means,  this  dangerous  fpecies  of  liberty, 
properly  termed  licentioufnefs,  fo  inimical  in 
its  nature  to  all  good  order  in  a Hate.  Thefe 
deluded  men,  poifoned  with  the  principles  of 
fedition  by  crafty  knaves,  who  hope  to  rife  to 
confequence  in  the  overturn  of  the  ftate,  tell 
us,  that  our  conftitution  is  faulty,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  amended  ; and  when  they  pro- 
ceed  no  farther,  they  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  ; 
for  no  human  inftitution  ever  was,  or  can  be 
perfedt.  Even,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a confti^ 
tution  being  framed  as  free  from  error  as  hu- 
man wifdom  could  devife,  and  that  it  was  fo 
happily  calculated  for  the  government  of  a 
free  people,  as  to  command  the  approbation  of 
all  good  men,  yet  fuch  a conftitution  could  not 
certainly  exift  long  in  that  ftate.  .For  ages, 
which  produce  fo  many  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a nation,  will,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quire new  laws,  the  repeal  of  old  ftatutes,  or 
fuch  other  alterations  as  ftiall  more  precifely 
correfpond  with  tlie  then  ftate  of  the  common- 
ly ^ wealth, 
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Avealth.  The  true  value,  however,  of  a con- 

V 

ftitutlon,  like  all  other  things,  can  be  known 
only  by  comparifon  ; and  if  thefe  men  can  fay, 
with  truth,  that  there  is  a better  in  Europe,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  than  our  own,  they 
fhould  point  it  out ; but  this  is,  perhaps,  too 
arduous  a tafli  to  be  attempted. 

51,  If  this  fhall  be  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
then  why  try  fo  dangerous  an  experiment  r 
Let  us  rather  proceed  in  the  ufual  flow  and 
cautious,  but  more  fafe  method,  pradtifed  fince 
the  Revolution,  of  reftifying  errors,  abridg- 
ing obnoxious  privileges,  and  preferving,  in 
their  utrnofl;  extent,  the  lavfs  relative  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  perfon  and  property  of  the  fub- 
jed.  But  fuch  a method  of  reform  fuits  not 
the  felfiili  rineleaders  of  the  multitude,  who 
excite  tlie  people  to  refift  and  difturb  the  poli- 
tical order  of  the  ftate,  in  fearch  of  that  liberty 
they  already  enjoy,  but  abufe,  by  their  endea- 
vours to  extend  it  farther  than  the  law  or  the 

\ f f . ■ • ■ . .1 
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good  of  the  commonwealtli  permits.  This 

/ 

abufe  of  one  of  the  greatett  bleffings  of  men^ 
muft  render  them  unhappy,  from  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  detection  ; and  fubjeds  them  to  punifh- 
ment,  when  their  criminal  pradices  are  dif- 
covered.  In  thefe  unhappy  fituations,  when 
brought  to  ti'ial,  their  favourite  exclamation  is, 
that  they  are  opprelTed  by  the  hand  of  power ; 
whereas  nothing  is  done  but  in  execution  of 
the  law  againft  fpeciiied  crimeSj  wnthout  which 
no  government  could  exift, 

52.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  thefe  unfortunate,  infatuated  people,  liften 
not  to  the  voice  and  example  of  the  fage,  the 
learned,  and  die  experienced,  in  promoting  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  ftate,  which  is  the  life 
and  foul  of  domeftic  happinefs.  Many  of 
thefe  dupes  to  artful  and  defigning  men,  from 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  comprehend  not  the 
principles  on  which  true  freedom  ought  to  be 
founded ; but,  in  their  place,  adopt  die  fedi- 

H 4 tious 
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tious  maxims  and  inftnidlons  of  their  precep- 
tors. They  receive  advice  with  reludlance  and 
fufpicion,  as  if  offered  with  a defign  to  pre- 
vent their  rifing  into  fome  confequence.  Nor 
do  they  forefee,  that  if  they  were  to  fucceed  in 
the  overturn  of  the  conftitutlon,  their  liberty, 
their  religion,  and  their  perfons,  the  moft  va- 
luable part  of  every  man’s  inheritance,  and  ef- 
pecially  of  the  poor,  could  not  be  better  fecured 
than  at  prefent.  On  the  contraoy,  it  is  moft 
likely  that  they  would  become  the  Haves,  ‘ the 
hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  ’ to 
their  fanguinary  and  unprincipled  leaders. 
,The  fecfefy  with  which  they  conduit  their  af- 
flurs,  and  the  lilence  they  prefeiwe,  as  to  their 
connexion  with  the  clubs  of  fedition,  deprive 
well  difpofed  men  of  fuch  opportunities  as 
might  enable  them  to  fliew  the  evil  tendency 
of  their  plan,  and  danger  of  their  fituation. 
But,  in  converfation  with  fome  of  them,  I 
have  always  obferved  an  inflexible,  obftinate 

adherence 
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adherence  to  the  principles  of  their  dema- 
gogues ; and  that  they  rejed:  advice,  as  an  af- 
front offered  to  their  underftanding.  Even 
when  given  by  our  Reverend  pallors  from 
the  pulpit,  with  the  moft  Chriftian  charity  for 
their  mifcondudt,  they  brand  it  with  the  name 
of  bringing  politics  to  the  houfe  of  God ; 
though  the  good  man  has  gone  no  farther,  per- 
haps, than  to  recommend  peace  and  harmony 
among  us,  and  to  give  Csefar  his  due. 

53.  Previous  to  177^,  our  conftant  in- 
tercourfe,  in  the  way  of  trade,  with  our 
American  colonies,  a majority  of  whofe  inha- 
bitants, defcended  from  the  republicans  of  laft 
centuiy,  had  ftill  retained  a prediledion  for  that 
form  of  government,  gave  a favourable  opi- 
nion of  it  to  fome  of  our  merchants  and  mari- 
ners. Many  years  previous  to  the  period  juft 

I 

mentioned,  a ftrong  difpolition  was  obferved  , 
in  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to 

I 

throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  mother 
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' country,  which,  at  laft,  from  fome  unpopular 
a£ts  of  the  Legiflature,  broke  out  into  an  open 
revolt.  The  war  with  our  colonies  produced 

t 

in  this  country  many  republicans,  who  feemed 
to  increafe  in*  number  with  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Americans,  and  was  the  occafion  of  fome  mi- 
grations from  Britain  and  Ireland  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  I fhall  pafs  over  a detail  of  the 
bad  effefts  on  the  people  and  government  of 
France,  which  the  affiftance  that  country  gave 
to  the  Americans  mofl:  certainly  produced,  as  I 
mean  here  merely  to  remark  the  increafe  of 
republican  and  democratical  principles  in  Bri- 
tain, from  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion 
in  France, 

54.  It  is  to  thefe  two  circumftances,  the 
.war  with  our  colonies,  and  afterwards  with  the 
French,  that  fo  general  a fpirit,  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  this  country,  for 
democracy,  have  been  ufually  afcribed  ; and 
it  is  evident,  that  in  this  way  they  have  had 

confiderable 
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l^onfiderable  effeds.  But  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  are  not  the  foie  origin  of  this  un- 
happy  fpirit,  which  is  undoubtedly  nurtured 
and  clierifhed  by  the  feveral  caufes  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  efpecially  by 
the  numerous  hands  employed  in  the  exten- 
five  rnanufa(3;ures  of  the  country.  I have  al- 
ready attempted  to  fhow,  how  thefe  men, 
from  high  wages,  being  too  much  at  their 
eafe,  endeavour,  with  vehemence  and  paffion, 
over  their  exhilarating  liquor,  to  inflame  one 
another  with  difeontent,  by  a falfe  reprefenta- 
tion  of  their  fituation,  of  the  conftitution,  and 

of  the  conduct  of  miniflers.  It  is  unnecellliry 

> 

to  enlarge  farther  on  this  fubjeft  ; but  I can- 
not help  exprefling  my  moft  hearty  regret, 
that  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  great  fources  of  our  wealth 

and  power,  fhould  alfo  be  productive  of  fo 

\ 

jnuch  evil  in  the  commonwealth. 

,55, 


I 


t 
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65,  AQiyq  yoiing  men  of  genius,  m eafy 
circumftances,  ufually  take  to  the  ftudy  of  one 
of  the  learned  profeffions,  and  often  rife  to 
eminence  in  the  line  of  ftudy  they  have  em- 
braced. There  are  others,  equal  in  mental 
abilities,  but  who,  from  a lefs  fortunate  fitua- 
tion,  or  a particular  turn  of  mind,  commonly 
denominated  genius,  prefer  fome  mechanical 
employment,  and,  when  arduous  and  perfever- 
ing  in  the  purfult,  either  become  ufeful  in- 
ventors, or  confiderable  improvers  of  the  arts 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  When  thefe  art- 

ifts  are  men  of  judgment,  they  feldom  fpecu- 

/ 

late,  but  on  data  well-founded,  and  from  which 
their  fuccefs  is  eafily  demonftrable  ; of  courfe 
they,  in  a few  years,  become  opulent  and  in- 
dependent, ufeful  to  their  country,  and  re- 
fpefted  by  all  ranks  of  men.  The  avocation 
in  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged,  is  not  al- 
ways fufficient  to  employ  their  vacant  hours, 
which  they  commonly  fill  up  with  other  ftu- 
dies.  They  amufe  themfelves,  by  getting  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  arts  of  others,  become  ge^ 
neral  fcholars,  or  at  leaft  general  readers,  and. 
often  politicians ; in  which  character,  from 
their  known  abilities  in  other  relpedts,  they* 
are  frequently  followed  by  the  multitude# 
Happy  it  is  for  the  country,  when  thefe  men 
of  genius  are  equally  capable  of  judging  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  as  they  have  fhown 
themfelves  to  be  in  the  art  or  manufacture, 
which  has  raifed  their  reputation  fo  high  with 
the  public. 

56.  It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that 
thefe  men,  from  an  unaccountable  caprice,  an 
affectation  of  fmgularity,  or  the  vanity  of  be- 
ing efteemed  the  oracles  of  the  crowd,  from 
which  foibles  men  of  abilities  are  not  always 
exempt,  * become  fevere,  and  fometimes  fuc- 

cefsful 

* A Jefuit,  who  had,  as . a miffionary,  lived  among 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
was  afked,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  by  one  of  his  breth- 
ren, 
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cefsful  critics  on  adminiftratlon.  For,  wliaf 
adminiftration  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift,  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  whofe  condu£l  was  fo  per- 
fedly  wife  and  con'ed,  as  to  be  held  blamelefs 
by  all  men  ? Such  a phenomenon,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  is  impoffible.  Errors  in  go^ 
vernment  muft  fometimes  happen  from  accif; 
dents  which  could  not  be  forefeen ; in  the 
immenfe  field  of  operations  in  the  dilxerent  de- 
paitments  of  bufmefsr  in  the  ftate,  feme  over- 
fight will  take  place  ; and  the  minifter,  how-  ' 
ever  patriotic,  will  fometimes  be  compelled  to’ 
throw  a douceur  to  a man  of  abilities , and  in- 
fluence in  the  countr}%  This  way  of  obtain- 
ing influence  is  called  ‘corruption  ; but  it  ia 
well  knov/n,  that  without  fuch  influence,  the 

feveral 

ren,  how  he,  a man  of  genius  and  learning,  could  fub- 
mit  to  live  for  fuch  a length  of  time  among  favages  ? 
The  miflionary  anfwered.  That  his  furprife  would  ceafe, 
did  he -know  but  half  the  pride  and  enjoyment  a man  has 
in  being  followed  everywhere  by  thoufands,  who  worfliip 
and  adore  him. 
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feveral  operations  of  government  coiild'  not  be 
finoothly  carried  on.  The  fault  here,  when 
viewed  in  its  proper  light,  lies  not  fo  much 
with  the  minifler,  who  is  under  compuifion, 
as  with  the  man  who  refufes  his  aid,  unlefs 
fome  compenfation  is  made  for  his  trouble  and 
lofs  of  time ; which,  if  employed  In  an  office 
of  refponfibilty,  turns  out  to  be  no  fault  at  all. 
En'crs  fuch  as  thefe,  and  perhaps  a few  ftill 
more  exceptionable,  will  unavoidably  occur 
In  every  government ; but  where  they  are 
feweft,  and  leaf!;  hurtful  to  the  ftate,  we  may 
fiippofe  the  adminiftration  to  be  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  general  felfifhnefs  of  man  will 
admit. 

57.  I argue  not  here  agamft  oppofition  to 
minifters ; for  without  it,  the  ableft  of  them 
w^ould  fall  into  grofs  blunders,  as  appears  from 
the  corredlcns  and  modifications  of  many  of 
their  motions,  by  the  independent  men  of  a- 
bilities  in  both  Houfes.  Irv  every  Parliament, 

diere 
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there  is  a combination  of  men,  ufually  ftyled 
the  Oppofition,  whofe  dired:  views  are  to  dif-^ 
place  the  Adminiflratlon,  that  they  may  get  in- 
to their  places  ; and,  to  obtain  their  end,  watch 
every  ftep  of  the  minifter  with  the  greateft  vl- 
' gilance.  ’It  is  the  fettled  plan  of  thefe  gentle- 
men to  oppofe,  right  or  wrong,  every  motion 
of  the  minifter,  unlefs  where  it  would  lead  to 
abfurdity  ; but  from  the  keennefs  of  their  op- 
pofition, they  keep  minifters  on  their  guard, 
deted  errors,  and  are  in  thefe  ways  of  great 
ufe.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  independent  men  of 
judgment  we  muft  look  for  a cool  and  difpaf- 
fionate  difcuflion  of  public  affairs  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  men  of  capacity  and  great 
difcernment,  not  in  parliament,  well  acquainted  ' 
with  its  privileges,  and  the  hiftoiy  of  our  con- 
flit  ution,  who  are  like  wife  capable  of  giving  ufe- 
ful  information  to  the  legiflative  body,  as  well  as 
to  the  public.  In  their  publications,  however,  I 

muft  confefs,  that  I wifh  rather  to  fee  argument 
than  invedive,  or  that  fpecies  of  attack  againft 

adminiftration, 
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admlniftratlon,  fo  apt  to  create  difeontent  a- 
mong  the  people.  No  objection  can  lye  againft 
tlie  minifter  being  roughly  handled  on  the  com- 
miffion  of  grofs  errors;,  but  unavoidable  miC- 

I 

takes  ought  to  be  overlooked  ; for  much  mif- 

chief  often  arifes  from  keen  declamation,  on 

trifling  fubjedls,  among  illiberal  rnen.  Happy 
* # 

would  it  be  for  the  nation,  were  more  good 
temper  and  moderation  fliown  between  con- 
tending parties  ; for  this  would  be  a true  cri- 
terion of  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  good 
morals  among  a free  people. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE  SLAVISH  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATION,  UN- 
DER THE  ARBITRARY  POWER  OF  OUR  KINGS,- 
BARONS,  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME,  RE- 
MOVED BY  THE  REVOLUTION. THE  BAD 

EFFECTS  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  PRINCES  AND 
STATES  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. 

58.  In  the  preceding  Seftion  are  men- 
tioned the  principal  caufes  which  have  inclined 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  country  to  a republican 
government,  from  the  firft  dawning  of  the  Re- 
formation to  this  day.  Prior  to  the  above  pe- 
riod, our  Kings,  from  the  power  they  alTum- 
ed,  of  difpenfmg  with  the  laws,  and  of  giving 
their  proclamations  the  force  of  ftatutes,  were 
in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  defpotic.  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  Barons  were  confiderable ; but 
the  illegal  power  which  they  exercifed  over 
their  vaffals,  tenants,  and  retainers,  rendered 
their  condition  little  better  than  that  of  flaves. 

To 
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To  complete  their  unhappy  fituation,  to  the 
exercife  of  this  ariftocratical  power  over  their 
perfons,  we  miift  add  the  tyranny  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  over  their  cdnfciences.  But  if  to 
both  thefe  fpecies  of  bondage,  all  appear  to 
have  fubmitted,  with’ that  facility  and  apathy 
which  furprife  the  prefent  generation,  we  may 
with  certainty  conclude  them  to  ^ have  had  no 
juft  idea  of  liberty  and  fecurity. 

59.  It  Xvas  riot  till  after  a vigorous  exer- 
tion of  their  minds,  in  detedting  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  Reformation,  that 
the  fame  excitement  fhowed  the  abjedl  ftate  in 
which  they  had  always  been  kept  by  their  Kings 
and  the  Barons.  They  then  began  to  have 
fome  idea  of  their  natural  rights,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  illegality  of  thofe  opprellive  meafures 
that  had  been  conftantly  ufed,  to  continue  their 
flavifh  dependence  on  thefe  two  powers.  They 
faw  that,  notwithftanding  the  many  laws  en- 
adted  in  their  favour,  they  were  ftill  enflaved 

I 2 by 
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by  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  Crown,  and 
by  the  more  oppreffive  power  of  the  Barons, 
but  were  unable  to  carry  through  any  effedual 
plan  for  their  relief.  The  power  of  the  King, 
and  of  the  Nobles,  had,  by  long  ufage,  and  the 
acquiefcence  of  a fubmilTive  populace,  acquired 
fiich  {lability,  that  feveral  ill-concerted  infur- 
reftions  of  the  people,  for  a redrefs  of  griev- 
ances, were  foon  and  eafily  fupprefTed.  It  was 
not  till  the  reformed  religion  had  become  the 

national  Church,'  and  that  the  delpotic  power 

/ 

of  the  family  of  Tudor  was  at  an  end,  that  the 

people  at  large  thought  ferioufly  of  overturn- 

* 

ing  the  government,  and  eftabliihing  another 
in  its  place; 

60.  But  the  minds  of  men  being  once 
roufed  to  lhake  off  their  fetters,  the  cry  of  li- 
berty and  equality  had  irrefiftible  charms,  in 
fixing  their  refolution  to  abolifh  monarchy; 
and,  with  an  equal  zeal  againil  the  hierarchy, 
to  eftabliili  in  religion  a general  toleration. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  points,  fo  much  the  objeds  of  their 
wHhes,  they  obtained  under  Cromwell  ; . but 
tlie  unceafing  praifes  of  ancient  republics,  as 
well  as  the  example,  in  modern  times,  of  feve- 
ral  fmall  dates  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Hol- 
land, made  them  choofe  a commonwealth. 
Neither  the  independent  fpirit,  however,  of 
the  numerous'  fanatical  feds,  wEich  then  arofe, 
nor  the  fuppreffed  fpirit  of  the  royalifts,  could 
bear  with  patience  the  executive  power  in 
the  hands  of  their  equals,  fometimes  their  in- 
feriors, in  point  of  rank,  before  they  got  into 
office.  The  cbnfequence  of  this  general  dif- 
content,  was,  a lurking  difpofition  for  royalty ; 
which,  from  the  defpotic  power  ciflumed  by 

Cromwell,  gradually  gained  fuch  ftrength,  that 

^ 1 

his  depofition  was  prevented » only  by-  his  op- 
portune death. 

61.  By  this  time,  the  fecret  murmurs  of 
the  people  againft  the  government  had  crept 
into  the  army  itfelf, , which  favoured  the  more 

I 3 
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open  exclamations  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
King.  This  was  foon  accompliilied,  with  fuch 
extravagant  demonftrations  of  joy,  as  feemed  the 
united  voice  of  the  v/hole  nation,  in  exultation 
for  the  apparently  happy  change  of  their  condi- 
tion. Charles’s  exterior  accomplifhments  were 
fo  remarkable,  that  he  was  efteemed  the  moft 
agreeable  man,  on  every  occafion,  in  his  king- 
dom. By  his  bewitching  addrefs,  and  happy 
manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  he  became  fo 
popular,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  his 
ftrong  defire  for  arbitrary  power  was  difcover- 
ed.  This  pronenefs  to  defpotifm  was  one  of 
the  greateft  blemiflies  in  the^  character  of 
Charles,  who,  while  endeavouring  to  hide  it 
from  his  fubjeds,  was  foliciting  foreign  aid  to 
accomplifh  his  defign, ' and  even  exercifed  the 
difpenfmg  power  of  the  Crown.  His  lefs  pru- 
dent brother  James,  more  open  in  his  meafures 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  lefs  ci'rcumfped  in  his  declarations 
of  maintaining  the  ancient  prerogatives,  of  the 

Crown^ 
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Crown,  by  which  he  hoped  to  reign  as  an  ab- 
folute  Prince,  brought  about  the  revolution. 

62.  This  fortunate  event  in  the  annals 
of,  Britain,  began  the  happy  aera  of  true  free- 
dom : for,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  power  of 
the  King  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws,  and  of 
making  his  proclamations  equivalent  to  a£ts  of 
the  legiflature,  were  for  ever  annulled.  Other 
obnoxious  prerogatives  were  at  the  fame  time 
abolifhed,  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  re- 
duced to  that  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  ftate, 
with  a negative,  not  now  exercifed,  on  the  paf- 

fing  of  a£ts  of  parliament.  Though  the  pre- 

\ 

rogatives  of  the  Crown  were,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  greatly  abridged,  yet,  by  fubfequent  a£ls 
of  parliament,  they  have  undergone  ftill  fur- 
ther limitations,  and  their  extent  is  now  pretty 
well  known.  The  privileges  of  both  Houfes 
of  parliament  were  thereby  much  enlarged, 
and  have  fmce,  by  various  refolutions  and  a£ts, 
been  gradually  increafed,  particularly  thofe  of 

I 4?  tl|e 
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the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  limits  of  whofe 
powers  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained.  The  li- 
berty the  Commons  have  affumed,  of  augment- 
ing their  privileges,  as  prompted  by  circiim- 
ftances,  is  confidered  an  excellent  part  of  .our 

I 

conftitution  ; as  power  ought  to ' lye  chiefly 
\y ith  that  J^ody  which  has  the  ciiftody  of  the 
national  purfe.  The  fidion  in  law,  that  the 
King  could  do  no  harm,  was,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  ill-founded,  and  contrary  to- fa£l ; 
as  they  often  aded  diredly  againfl:  parti- 
cular ftatutes,  and  fometimes  as  if  they  were 
above  all  law.  But,  at  prefent,  we  may  acqiii- 
efce  in  the  fidlion,  without  any  breach  of  truth  ; 
as  it  is  well  known  that  our  Kings  ad  folely 
by- the  advice  of  their  Privy  Council,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Parliament,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  conftitution.  The  moft 
delightful  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
which  iTiuft  afford  the  liighefl:  degree  of  plea- 
fare  to  a humane  monarch,  is  that  of  mitigat- 
ing the  feverity  of  the  laws  to  unfortunate  cri- 
minals. 
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minals.  Though,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  King 
appears  to  a6l  alone,  yet,  on  moft  occafions, 
reafons  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuggefted  by  his  mi- 
nifters  for  the  exerclfe  of  this  power. 

63.  I cannot  proceed  farther,  without 
humbly  requefting  my  reader’s  excufe  for  this 
brief  account  of  the  feveral  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  conftitudon,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  centur)^  to  the  prefent 
time.  This  has  no  doubt  been  given  better 
and  more  .fully  in  every  reputable  hiftory  of 
Britain  ; but,  without  fuch  a Ihort  glance  at 
the  feveral  forms  of  government,  adopted  at 
different  periods  in  this  country,  the  fubfequerit 
comparifon  of  their  merits  could  not  be  fo  rea- 
dily comprehended.  The  government  of  our 
Kings  before  the  Revolution  was  moft  unque- 
ftionably  defpotic,  and  conlidered  as  incompa- 
tible with  freedom.  Though,  in  ancient  times, 
this  abfolute  power  of  the  Crown,  in  the  feve- 
ral kingdoms  of  Europe,  appears  to  us  to  have 

been 
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been  intolerable,  yet  the  people  bore  it  with 
fome  degree  of  complacency ; becaufe  they 
never  had  experienced  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
and  had  been  accuftomed,  time  immemo- 
rial, to  the  imperious  mandates  of  their  imme- 
diate fupex-Iors,  It  was  not  the  Reforma- 
tion alone,  that  excited  men  to  inquire  into 
their  rights,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical : thefe  in- 

I 

quiries  were  greatly  promoted,  and  nations  be- 
came more  civilized,  by  a communication  with 
each  other  in  the  way  of  trade.  This  com- 
mercial intercourfe  has  been  gradually  increaf- 
ing  for  fome  centuries  throughout  Europe ; 
during  which  time,  arts  and  fciences  have  been 
much  ftudied  and  irnproved,  and  an  enlarge-, 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  liberality  of 
fentiment,  and  a fpirit  of  freedom,  invariably, 
promoted. 

64.  From  this  excrcife  given  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  from  an  increafed  number  of 
feminaries  of  learning  and  of  arts  throughout 

Europe, 
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Europe,  men  in  every  age  became  progrelSvely 
more  enlightened.  This  could  not  efcape  tne 
obfervation  of  monarchs,  or  their  miore  dil- 
cerning  minifters ; and  where  a fpirit  of  in- 
quiry into  the  rights  of  Kings,  and  thofe  of 
the  people,  had  arifen,  and  was  perceived  to  in- 
creafe,  the  unavoidable  confequence  was  a re- 
laxation of  defpotifm.  This  unnatural  form  of 
government,  though  exercifed  with  more  mild- 
nefs  than  formerly,  yet  being  naturally  repug- 
nant to  the  mind  of  man,  probably  gave  rife 
to  feveral  fmall  republics,  how  governed  by  a- 
nftccracies.  Kings  and  Princes  feem  to  have 
caught  the  fame  fpirit,  when  they  fhooh  off 

f 

their  dependence  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  independence  ,of  the  nobles,  and  loud 
murmurs  of  tire  people,  in, Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  reduced  the  iniquitous  povver  of  the  In- 
quifition  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  render  it  little 
more  than  a civil  court,  for  petty  crimes  and 
trefpafles.  But,  wherever  abfolute  monarchy 
IS  firnily  eftablilhed,  no  man  can  fay  that  he 
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is  perfectly  free,  or  his  property  fecure ; and 
muft  always  be  liable  to  the  capricio^us  man- 
dates of  his  fuperior,  or  of  the  court.  To 
dwell  under  the  defpotic  power . of  one  man, 
where  fome  few  privileges  have  been  granted 
to  the  nobles,  but  refufed  to  the  lower  ranks, 
is  to  live  in  a country  without  a conftitution. 
Tyranny,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in 
time  difappear  in  every  country  capable  of  en- 
joying true  freedom, 

65.  The  Kings  of  Scotland,  however  de- 
firous  they,  might  be  of  becoming  defpotic, 
were  never  permitted,  from  the  oppofition  of 
the  Barons,  to  carry  abfolute  power  to  any  con- 
fiderable  extent.  But  the  family  of  Stuart, 
after  James’s  acceflion  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, endeavoured  to  maintain  not  only  the 
hereditary  indefefible  right  of  Kings,  but  to 
preferve,  in  their  utmoft  extent,  the  moft  vex- 
atious prerogatives  of  the  defpotic  family  of 

Tudor, 
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Tudor.  They  knew  not,  or  were  unwilling 
to  perceive,  that  a wonderful  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, in  regard  ^ to  government ; and  that'  they 
fmiled  with  derlfion  at  the  idea  of  a divine 
right  in  Kings.  They  faw  that  the  King,  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Hate,  could  be,  in  thefe  refpeds,  no 
more  than  a'fervant  of  the  public,  veiled  with 
Royal' dignity,  powers  and  prerogatives,  con- 
fident with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl.  Had 
either  Charles  the  Firft,  or  his  fon  James, 
wifely  yielded  to  the  prelTure  of  the  times, 
they  would  have  foon  found,  that,  by  giving 
up  every  obnoxious  prerogative,  the  conftitu- 

r » . r . 

tion  would  have  been  thereby  meliorated,  their 
fubjeds  made  more  happy,  and  themfelves 
more  illuftrious  and  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
predeceffors.  But,  by  adhering  to  the  im- 
prelTions,  received  in  their  early  education,  of 
the  hereditary,  indeleiible,  and  divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  their  being  llrongly  infedled  with  a 

paffion 
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paflion  for  abfolute  power,  perfifted  In  with 
ftedfaft  and  almoft  Ihcr^ible  obftinacy,  brought 
about  the  martyrdom  of  the  one,  and  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  the  other  from  thefe  kingdoms. 

I 

66.'  A filent  fpirit  of  diftontent,  fimilar  to 
that  which  exifted  in  Britain  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  obferved 
among  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the  king*- 
doms  and  principalities  of  Europe,  for  fome 
years  previous  to  the  late  wars  with  Franc^i 
The  lower  clalTes  of  the  people  had  fimilar  ob- 
jedls  in  view  at  both  thefe  times  of  difcontent ; 
they  found  themfelves  oppreft  by  the  arbitrary 
government  of  their  Princes,  or  the  ariftocra- 
tical  power  of  their  Nobles,  and  fighed  in  fi- 
lence  for  freedom.  But  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Prince,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  ftate,  fo  effeftually  fupprefled  every 
tendency  to  commotion  in  favour  of  freedom, 
that  the  fubjed  was  obliged  reludlantly  to  bear 
with  patience  the  accuftomed  tyranny  of  his 

lord. 
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lord.  Some  gentlemen  of  this  country,  who 
travelled  through  France  and  Germany 'previ- 
ous to  the  American  war,  had  oblerved  a la- 
tent diipofition  in  the  people  in  both  countiiesy 
particularly  in  France,  to  fliake  off  the  llavifli 
bondage  under  which  they  were  held.  From 
this  growing  difcontent  with  their  fituation,  it 
was  clearly  forefeen  and  foretold,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France  would  feize  the  firft  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  a revolution  in 
church  and  ftate. 

67.  The  influence  which  their  connexion^ 
as  allies  with  the  Americans,  had  in  diffufing  a 
fpirit  for  liberty  throughout  France,  and  the 
fubfequent  diforder  in  their  finances,  which 
brought  about  the  revolution,  is  too  well 
known,  to  require  here  any  particular  difcuffion. 
This  alliance  with  our  American  colonies,  held 
no  doubt  a very  confiderable  effeft  in  keeping 
up  an  univerfal  difcontent  throughout  France 
againft  their  form  of  government.  The  troops, 


on 
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on  their  return  from  America,  were  found  to 
be  converts  to  the  republican  principles  of 
the  people,  whofe  independence  they  had  con- 
tributed to  eftablifh  ; and,  "wherever  they  went, 
afted  as  fo  many  hand-bills  for  a change  in  the 
conftitution.  But  the  impolitic  meafure  of  the 
Court  of  France,  in  fending  their  troops  to  that 
republican  fchool,  was  not  the  foie  caufe  of  the 
fubfequent  revolution  in  their  own  country. 
For,  as  the  minds  of  men  in  France  gradually 
opened  to  the  difcovery  of  their  natural  rights 
In  fociety,  they  bore,  with  increafing  reludlance 
and  -impatience,  the  oppreffion  of  the  privi- 
leged orders.  As  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  Nobles  and  dignified  Clergy  were  un- 
juft and  unreafonable,  fo  were  they  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  the 
people,  whofe  rancour  againft  them,  on  that 
account,  from  the  commencement  of  their  con- 
teft  with  the  Crown,-  became  every  day  higher 
and  more  irrefiftible.  The  Nobles,  like  Kings 
and  Sovereign  Princes,  who  had  acquired  pre- 
rogatives 
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fogatives  and  privileges  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, to  the  prejudice  of  the  lower  ranks, 
knew  not  how,  or  were  unwilling,  to  yield  to 
the  ftorm  that  was  arifmg,  to  level  them  with 
the  meaneft  peafant.  So  tenacious  were  they 
of  their  hereditary  power  and  privileges,  an- 
ciently obtained  by  the  rigid  bxercife  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  that  they  Ihut  their  eyes  to  the 
rifing  fpirit  for  freedom,  till  it  was  too  late. 
For,  after  leave  was  granted  by  the  King  to 
double  the  number  of  the  Third  Eftate,  the  No- 
bles and  Clergy  had  fcarcely  time  to  deliberate, 
before  they  and  their  Monai'ch  were  involved 
in  utter  ruin. 

68.  The  fame  caufes  appear  to  have  ope- 
rated ftrongly  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  v/ith  fimilar  effedts, 
a hatred  to  die  oppreffion  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  an  ardent  defire  for  freedom.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  fevere  fervitude- was  former- 
ly borne,  under  the  feudal  laws  and  arbitrary 

VOL.  II.  K power, 
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power,  was  now  almoft  exhaufted  ; and,  o£ 
courfe,  it  required  judgemept  and  addrefs  in 
monarchs  to  continue  in  force  the  ancient  con- 
ftitutions.  But  very  little  addrefs  was  ufed  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  ; they  were 
often,  after  unfuccefsful  remonflrances,  irri- 
tated to  rebellion  itfelf,  on  account  of  altera- 
tions and  innovations  in  their  civil  and  religi- 
ous rights  eftablifhed  by  'law.  This  was  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe,  feveral  years  ago,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  who 
were  obliged,  repeatedly,  and  for  feveral  years, 
to  fly  to  arm^s,  to  defend  themfelves  againfl:  the 
tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Second, 
and  his  fucceflbr  Leopold.  Thefe  quarrels, 
difputed  with  fo  much  heat  and  obftinacy,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Jofeph  and  his  fubjedts  in 
Flanders,  were  the  more  provoking,  as  the  al- 
terations he  wifhed  to  make  on  their  conftitu- 
tions  were  of  a trifling  nature,  calculated  rather 
to  gratify  his  humour,  than  to  augment  his 
power.  But  as  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 

on 
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on  Jofeph  and  Leopold,  in  thefe.  tranfadions 
widi  the  Brahanters,  they  gave  an  additional 
ftimulus  to  the  increafing  fpirit  for  freedonij 
and  a diliike  to  defpots. 

I 

69.  Arbltrar)^  power,  in  whatever  way  we 
view  it,  whether  in  a civil  or  religious  fenfe, 
muft  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  minds,  capa^ 
ble  of  correftly  conceiving  the  natural  rights  ' 
of  mankind.  But  a queftion,  which  I have 
often  revolved  in  my  mind,  is,  whether  the 
defpotic  power  of  a temporal  Prince,  or  that 
of  the  Church,  has  been  moft  deftrudtive  of 
happinefs  among  mankind.  In  the  compari- 
fon  of  the  evils  which  have  accrued  from  thefe 

I 

two  fpecies  of  tyranny,  I 'have  always  afcribed 
more  baneful  confequences  to  man,  from  the 
ariftocratical  power  of  the  Church,  than  to  the 
tyranny  of  defpotic  Princes.  I mean  not,  here, 
particularly  to  find  fault  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  though  it  may  have  deviated  in 
fomc  articles  from  the  original  fimplicity  of  the 

K 2 primitive 
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primitive  Church  ; for  that  religion  cannot  be 
radically  bad,  that  has  been  pradtifed  for  many 
centuries,  by  fo  great  a number  of  learned, 
wife,  and  pious  men.  It  is  the  conftitution  of 
their  Church  that  is  mofi;  to  be  blamed,  with  a 
principal  Bifhop  and  his  Council  of  Cardinals, 
ten  thoufand  fubordinate  Archbifhops,  Bifhops, 

and  other  dignified  ecclefiaftics,  with  fuch  large 

\ 

revenues,  as  are  incompatible  with  the  true 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  I fhall  pafs  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  hierarchy,  which  is  moft  art- 
fully framed  for  the  aflumption  and  mainte- 
nance of  power  over  the  confciences'  of  its  vo- 
taries. * But  thefe  dignitaries  of  the  Church,. 

, from 

* The  hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Rome  fhows  fuch  an 
aflumption  of  power,  anciently,  as  could  only  arife  from 
the  grolTeft  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  mod  con- 
fummate  art  in  the  hierarchy,  to  force  a veneration  and 
blind  obedience  to  her  mandates.  In  thofe  days,  the 
Popes  arrogated  to  themfelves  an  abfolute  right  of  dif- 
pofing  of  all  the  Chriftian  kingdoms  of  the  earth ; and  - 
no  King,  or  even  Emperor,  thought  his  title  fecure, 

till 
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from  their  clerical  charader,  their  authority  as 
temporal  lords,  and  their  wealth,  had  more 
influence  in  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  than  was 
eonfillent  with  the  profperity  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  eftabliflied. 

I 

70.  Many  of  thefe  men  have  been  learn« 
ed,  pious,  charitable  ; and  difcharged  the  duties 
of  their  office,  in  a moft  exemplary  mamaer, 
with  zeal  and  punduality.  But  others  of  high 
rank  in  the  Church  have  been  impious,  immo- 
ral,  and  diffipated,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  their 
brethren,  and  diffionour  of  the  religion  they 

K 3 profefled 

till  he  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  or  hrs  Legate  ; but, 
after  vouchfafing  to  put  the  crown  on  tlie  head  of  the 
Prince,  they  have  been  khown  to  kick  it  ofF  with  their 
foot,  in  token  of  his  inferiority  and  nothingncfs,  in  com- 

I < 

parlfon  of  the  facred  perfon  of  the  fucceflbr  of  Saint 
Peter.  This  humiliating  farce  was  exhibited  the  day  af- 
ter  Eafter,  in  the  1191,  by  Pope  Celeftine  the  Third,  in, 
the  8(jth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  placed  the  crown  oh 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth.  How 
thij  mighty  apoftolical  fovereignty  now  fallen  I 
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profefled  and  ought  to  have  praftifed.  The 

character  of  thefe  men,  fceptical  writers  lay 

^ hold  of,  not  only  to  traduce,  but  wickedly  to 

\ 

attack  religion  itfelf,  with  all  the  wit,  humour, 

, farcafm,  and  flimfy  argument  in  their  power. 
The  ariftocratical  power  of  the  great  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Church  has  often  been  as  hurtful 
to  the  fubjed:,  as  that  of  the  temporal  Lords ; 
and  the  frequent  occafions  their  dilTolute  and 
fcandalous  lives  aflbrded  to  Deifts  and  Atheifts, 

to  promulgate  a difbelief  of  our  faith,  has  had  ' 

^ _ 

the  worfi:  of  all  confequences.  Even  under  a 
defpotic  Prince,  though  the  fubjed  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  property,  liberty,  or  life  ; yet 
this  is  fo  feldom  exercifed,  unlefs  after  the 
commiflion  of  atrocious  crimes,  that  the  fub- 
jeds  at  large  are  not  without  fome  degree  of 
freedom  and  enjoyment  in  the  fruits  ot  their 
induftry.  But  when  you  deprive  a man  of  e- 
very  profped  of  future  happinefs  after  death, 

■ and  tell  him  that  at  his  exit  from  this  world,  he 
muft  lleep  for  ever,  as  if  he  never  had  been, 

how 
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how  miferable  do  we  thereby  render  him ! 
However  atrocious  this  dodtrine  may  appear 
to  the  pious  Chriftian,  yet  it  is  well  known  to 

have  been  fyftematically  taught,  as  will  appear 

\ 

in  the  following  Sedtion,  with  as  much  care  as 
was  ever  bellowed  on  the  moll  virtuous  edu- 
cation. * ' 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ILLUMINATI,  SYSTEMA- 
TICALLY PROPAGATED  THROUGHOUT  EU- 
ROPE BY  THE  GERMANS  AND  FRENCH,  PRO- 
DUCTIVE OF  ANARCHY,  TERRORISM,  AND 
IRRELIGION. 

71.  Many  years  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  war  with  Britilh  America,  a general 
difcredit  of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  obfeiwed 
to  take  place  throughout  France,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  a laxity  of  manners,  and  difrefpedl 
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for  the  principles  of  our  religion,  in  fome  of 
the  dignified  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  na- 
turally drew  into  their  pradlice  and  way  of 
thinking,  feveral  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
ftate.  Men  who  w^ere  ranked  as  philofophers, 

and  were  members  of  lear  ned  focieti,es, ' were 

• 

known  to  have  a propenfity  to  the  prevailing 
incredulity,  as  appeared  from  feveral  of  their 
publications  in  the  Paris  Encyclopedia,  Litera- 
ry Journals,  and  other  works.  This  irreligion 
had  no  doubt  a tendency  to  difturb  the  opera- 
tions of  minlfters  ; but,  during  the  many  years 
in  which  it  had  fubfifted,  no  perfon  thought  it 
poffible  thereby  to  overturn  the  government, 
till  tow^ards  the  eve  of  the  French  revolution. 

72.  This  convejkfion,  which  they  wu'ought' 
on  one  another, . to  Deifm,  and  in  fome  to  A- 
theifm,  took  a more  fyftematie  form  in  Ger- 
many, where  fchools  and  preceptom  w^ere  in- 
ftituted  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  foxes,  by 
endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  our 

holy 
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holy  religion.  Thefe  femlnaries  of  irreligion, 
which  correfponded  with  one  another,  and 
with  fimilar  focieties  in  France,  being  perceived 
by  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  have  a 
tendency  to  difturb  tlieir  governments,  and  the 
peace  of  fociety,  were  baniflied,  particularly 
from  Munich,  their  chief  refidence,  by  the  E-! 
lector  of  Bavaria.  Notwithftanding  that  other 
Princes  followed  his  example,  ihutting  up  their 
fchools,  and  prohibiting,  in  the'  ftridteft  man-' 
her,  the  teaching  of  their  deteftable  doftrines, 
yet  they  went  on  i^  fecret  to  promulgate  their 
principles.  To  accompliflr  this,  they  availed 
themfelves  of  the  fecrecy  obferved  in  mafon 
lodges,  where  their  orators  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  but  exclaimed*  vehemently  a- 
galnft  the  defpotic  power  of  Princei  In  thefe 
lodges,  great  parade  was  made  in  ‘ advancing 
individuals  through  many  degrees  of  mafonic 
fcience,  unknown  to  the  peaceable  members  o*f 
fimple  mafonry, 

73, 
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73.  The  higheft  degree  of  thefe  Seleufian 
myfteries,  was  the  Illuminatus  Major  ; but  they 
took  not  the  defignation  of  Illuminati,  or  that 
appellation  was  not  given  in  general  to  the 
fefi,  till  a few  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  France.  When  this  un- 
fortunate circurnftance  took  place,  the  moft  ac- 

I 

tive  agents  againft  the  King  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  that  devoted  country,  perceiving  that 
the  plan  and  pradlice  of  the  Illuminati  were 
excellently  adapted  to  the  diffufion  through 
all  countries  of  revolutionary  principles  in 
Church  and  State,  they  coalefced  with  them. 
A more  complete  relation  of  the  doGrine  of 
the  Illuminati,  with  an  account  of  their  fecret 
meetings,  would  no  doubt  afford  much  inftruc- 
tion,  and  give  a clew  to  many  of  the  late  tranf- 
actions  in  Europe,  were  I capable  of  the  talk. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  is  already  done, 
much  better  than  could  ’be  expedled  from  me, 
by  a gentleman  of  abilities  greatly  fuperior, 
ai^d  whofe  information  on  this  fubje^l  is 

sat; 
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I 

.tt  leaft  equal  to  that  of  any  other  perfon  in 
Britain.  It  is  to  the  learned  and  ingenious 
John  Robifon,  profeflbr  of  natural  philofoph 
the  world  Is  Indebted  for  ‘ Proofs  of  a Con  \ - 
‘ racy  againft  all  the  Religions  and  Gov  . . 

‘ ments  of  Europe.’  Our  benevolent  a * 
is  of  opinion,  that  a publication  of  M.  Tcland, 
as  far  back  as  the  1720,  under  the  title  of 
theijlico?!^  feu  Celcbrdtio  Sodalitii  Socratlcf  bears 
a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  modern  daQxine  of 
Illuminatifm  ; for  therein  is  given  the  princi- 
ples of  a fraternity,  which  he  calls  Socratici^ 
and  the  Brothers  Fantheifta,  ""  He  aftenvards 
proceeds  to  give  us  fome  account  of  the  origin, 
of  the  Illutninati,  and  the  progreffive  kicreafe^ 
of  their  votaries,  till  1775,  and  until  they  came 
to  be  chiefly  under  the  direfliion  of  Dodtor 
Adam  Weifliaupt,  profeflbr  of  canon  law  in 
.the  ETniverfity  of  Ingolftadt. 


74, 
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74.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  occur  the 
names  of  Nicholal,  a man  extremely  adlit^e  in 
favour  of  this  fedl,  a printer,  publifher,  and 
reviewer  of  the  difcourfes  of  the  Illuminati  at 
Berlin  ; Bafedow,  mafter  of  an  academy  in 
the  principality  of  Anhault  Deflau,  an  artful 
Deift  or  naturalift ; Swack,  a rnoft  worthlefs 
character,  as  a corrupt  judge  and  counfellor ; 
the  ingenious,  ^ but  very  profligate  Doftor 
Balird ; all  of  them  without  religion,  wicked, 
unprincipled,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  hypo- 
critical. Baron  Knigge,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Conftanza,  with  many  others,  were  likewife 
brought  into  the  vortex  of  Illuminatifm.  Thefe 
mmj  and  many  more  of  this  confederacy, 
known  to  one  another,  but  unknown  to  the 
public,  have  been  working  for  jnany  years 
with  great  fecrecy,  each  in  his  department,  and 
with  fuch  a perfevering  keennefs  to  gain  pro- 
felytes,  that,  in  1784,  there  were  in  France 
no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  mafon 
lodges,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  propagating 

th^ir 
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tlieir  dodrines,  and  Increafing  their  numbers.  ^ 
By  this  time,  the  tide  of  Illuminatifm  had 
fpread  over  all  France,  and,  every  year,' became 
more  and  more  powerful,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  infamous  memory, 
A principal  lodge,  from  which  moft  of  the  o- 
thers  appear  for  fome  time  to  have  taken  their 
inftrudtions,  was  fixed  at  Lyons^  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants.  But,  In 
the  courfe  of  the  Revolution,  another  lodge 
fprung  up  at  Paris,  afluming  a fuperiority  of 
rank  and  authority  over  that  at  Lyons,  and 
which  was  gradually  refined  into  the  Jacobin 
Club,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Bifhop  of  Au- 
tun,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  ftruggle 
for  power  and  influence,  between  the  lodge  of 
the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at  Lyons,  and  the 
other  at  Paris,  was  carried  on  with  great  heat 
and  animofity.  They  bore  flich  aji  enmity  to 
each  other,  particularly  the  Jacobins  to  the 
people  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  thought  to  have 

operated 
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operated  fo  ftrongly  on  the  minds  of  the  for^ 
tner,  as  to  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
wicked  and  impolitic  deftrudion  of  that  great 
and  opulent  city. 

\ 

*75.  Their  pupils  were  carried,  through  va- 
rious fteps  in  their  mafonic  myfteries  ; and,  In 
feme  of  their  lodges,  it  is  faid,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  twentv-five  deerees  of  rank.  In  ad- 

^ o 

vancing  through  thefe  different  fteps,  the  va- 
nity of  the  candidate  was  indulged,  by  fplen- 
did  and  gaudy  drefies.  But  the  time  requifite 
for  pafling  individuals  to  the  laft  degree  in  the 

H 

lodges  was  extremely  various,  being  regulated 
by  the  aptitude  obferved  by  the  Illuminati,  In 
their  pupils,  to  become  adepts  in  their  fophiftry. 
When  novices,  they  had  their  private  inftrueftors; 
when  afterwards  raifed  to  minervals,  they  had 
their  mentors ; and  thefe  carried  on  a corre- 
fpondence  with  a certain  hidden  tribunal,  whom 
they  never  faw.  Their  next  ftep,  after  being 
folemnly  fworn,  and  having  given  incontefti- 

ble 
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ble  proofs  of  their*  attachment  to  the  fociety 
and  its  doctrine,  was  to  be  admitted  among  the 
Illuminati  Minores,  and  afterwards  Illuminati 
Majores.  But  when  arrived  at  this  higheft 
degree  of  honour,  the  fecret  conclave,  to  which 
they  formerly  looked  up  with  fo  much  reve- 
rence and  refpedt,  was  obferved  to  confift  only 
of  individuals.  As  the  mentor  was  not  only 
the  inftruefor,  but  the  judge  of  his  pupil ; if  he 
found  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  gulp 
down  the  irreligion  neceflary  for  his  advance- 
ment, he  got  what  was  called  a Jla-bc72c^  and 
rofe  no  higher.  But,  after  all,  the  whcl^we 
can  learn  from  the  doftrine  of  the  Illuminati  is, 
that  it  appears  to  be  moft.  unqueftionably  calcu- 
lated to  render  men  as  unhappy,  as  can  poffibly 
be  effected  by  anarchy  and  irreligion. 

76.  It  aftonidies  one,  to  obferve  the  cor- 
re£l  fyftem  of  correfpondence  that  was  efta- 
bliflied  between  the  lodges  of  Germany  with 
each  other,  and  likewife  between  thofe  of 

I 

France, 
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France,  of  which  artful  plan  of  correfpondencc 
the  French  conflantly  availed  themfelves.  A 
club  was  eftablifhed  at  Paris  by  the  Jacobins,  if 
I miftake  not,  under  the  name  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, quafi  ad  doBrinam  Illuminatorum  propa- 
which  fubfifted  fo  late  as  1800,  and 
whofe  bufinefs  It  was  to  fend  advice  and  in- 
ftrudtlons  to  limilar  focletles  In  every  principa- 
lity of  Europe.  America  and  the  Weft  Indies 
had  likewife  their  fhare  of  deputations  from 
thefe  clubs,  by  which  means  the  feditlous  were 
kept  in  a conftant  ferment  and  rage  againft  the 
(;ivil  government  and  hierarchy  of  every  coun- 
try. Like  the  Jefuits  in  former  times,  great 
pains  was  taken  by  them,  for  many  years  paft, 
to  pufti  their  brethren  into  places  of  truft  and 
influence,  particularly  Into  the  poft-office,  the 
municipalities  of  towns,  the  Church,  and  even 
into  confiderable  offices  in  fome  of  the  firft 
Courts  on  the  Continent.  But  the.  moft  Ihock- 
ing  part  of  their  conduft  has  been  their  con- 
ftant and  uniform  endeavour  to  alienate  the 

mlnd^ 
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minds  of  the  fair  fex  from  every  principle  oT 
religion,  and  to  inculcate  fenfuality  in  its  moft 
extenfive  fenfe. 

77.  They  courted  the  favour  of  the  learn- 
ed, by  a falfe  philofophy,  publifhed  in  books 
and  pamphlets,  to  be  found  in  their  reading 
focieties  everywhere  eftabliflied,  and  ftrongly 
recommended  by  certain  reviewers  and  pub- 
lifliers  of  newfpapers,  who  were  confidered  as 
ftaff-officers,  with  a fuitable  remuneration. 
The  vulgar,  who  are  incapable  of  detedHng 
falfe  reafoning,  were  feduced,  by  being  told  that 
they  were  in  a double  refpe£t  flayes,  firft  to 
their  Prince,  and  fecondly  to  their  Priefts  : by 
the  one  affertion  they  endeavoured  to  fhake  off 
their  allegiance,  by  the  other  their  religion. 
Wherever  the  government  is  defpotic,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  fubjedl  to  the  Prince  is  eafily* 
removed  ; but  the  Chriftian  religion  takes  fuch 
hold  of  the  heart,  unlefs  in  the  moft  profligate 
VOL.  II.  L characters, 
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cliara£l;ers,  that  I fhould  imagine  it  difficult  fof 
them  to  fucceed  in  the  abolition  of  our  creed. 

V 8.  Many  of  the  Illuminati  a£ted  with  as 
much  eagernefs-  In  gaining  profelytes,  as  If  the 
fuccefs  of  their  fraternity  depended  on  their 
foie  exertions.  The  unceafing  aftivlty  of  thefe 
men  brought  by  degrees  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  be  organized  into  a regular  fyftem, 
which  eftablilhed  a hidden  power  and  influ- 
ence in  every  kingdom  and  principality  of  Eu- 
rope. In  confequence  of  which,  the  lodges  of 
Alface  and  Lorraine,  with  thofe  of  Spire  and 
Worms,  in  1791,  Invited  Cuftine  into  Ger- 
many, and  delivered  Mentz  into  his  hands. 
A fimilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  exifted  In  the 

other  parts  of  Germany,  and  In  Italy,  among 

\ 

the  lower  ranks,  who  knew  not  that  they  were 
running  headlong  into  a worfe  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, than  the  bad  one  under  which  they 
lived.  The  words  liberty  and  equality  had 
fuch  bewitching  charms  to  thofe  who  had  lived 

under 
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nnder  the  reftraints  of  arbitrary  power,  that 
they  received  the  French  with  open  arms,  and 
were  the  caufe  of  confiderable  defertions  from 
the  Allied  armies. 

79.  There  were  difperfed  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  every  country  invaded  by  the 
French,  manifeftoes,  declarations,  and  other  pa- 
pers ; in  which,  after  pointing  out,  in  the  moft 
artful  manner;  that  they  were  flaves,  they  fo~ 
lemnly  protefted,  that  they  came,  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  give  them  freedom  and  protec- 
tion. Great  pains  were  taken  to  difleminate 
thefe  infidious  publications  among  the  troops 
' with  whom  they  were  at  war;  in  which  were 
fuch  flattering  exprefTions  of  amity  and  bro- 
therly love,  that  many  of  the  poor  foldiers 
were  deceived,  and  fought  with  reludtahce  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Large  quantities  of  thefe 
papers  were  conveyed  into  tire  enemy’s  lines 
e da^  s befo  re  an  engagement  was  expefted, 
and  with  an  ef!e£t  that  was  experienced  with 

L 2 fadnefs 
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fadnefs  and  forrow  by  the  Auftrian  generals.  * 
The  French  have  conftantly  and  uniformly  ad- 
hered to  the  fame  treacherous  condud,  not  on- 
ly during  their  hoftilities,  but  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  Kxoft  folemn  treaties  of  amity  and 
peace.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  humiliating  ftate  of  the  United 
Provinces,  ruined  and  undone,  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  once  were ; and  likewife  to  the  Au- 
ftrian Netherlands,  funk  under  the  late  French 
requifitions  and  martial  law.  What  a dovmfal 
has  the  Republic  of  Venice  fuftained,  after  be- 
ing robbed  of  her  ftiips,  of  whatever  was  con- 
tained in  her  arfenals,  of  every  thing  that  was 
valuable  belonging  to  the  ftate,  or  even  to  rich 

individuals, 

* Without  attempting  to  derogate  from  the  abilities 
of  the  French  generals,  or  the  prowefs  of  their  foldiers, 
it  is  evident,  that  a great  part  of  their  fuccefs,  in  the  war 
throughout  Europe,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  circumftances 
juft  mentioned,  of  which  the  eafy  conqueft  of  Holland, 
of  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  other  diftri<fts  of  Germany 
and  Savoy,  the  Republics  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome  itfelf, 
Ai’e  all  iaconteftible  proofs. 
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individuals,  and,  after  all,  bartered  to  the  Em- 
peror in  exchange  for  other  valuable  poflef- 
lions ! 

8Q.  Though  the  almoft  incredible  power, 
which  the  Popes  once  affumed  and/  exercifed 
over  Chriftendom,  has  been  declining  for  fome 
centuries,  yet,  for  the  advantage  of  religion, 
there  is  ftill  wanting  fome  material  alterations 
in  the  Romifh  hierarchy.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  French,  and  with  fome  fuccefs, 
not  from  religious  motives,  but  a dehre  of  con- 
queft  and  of  gain.  In  the  accomplifliment  of 
their  work,  however,  they  have  executed  ^ 
cmel  vengeance  on  the  Popes,  Cardinals,  Bi- 
Ihops,  and  inferior  Clergy,  in  a manner  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory.  Their  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Swifs  Cantons,  after  having  lulled  them  afleep 
by  profeffions  of  eternal  amity  and  friendfliip, 
is  a true  fpecimen  of  their  faith,  folemnly 
pledged,  and  of  their  ardent  delire  to  govern 

T 3 Europe. 
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Europe.  All  this  they  accompllfh,  by  adher- 
ing ftriftly  to  the  diabolical  maxim  of  their, 
teachers,  the  Illuminati,  that  the  end  juftifies 
the  means  ; which  has  been  the  caufe  of  the 
moft  numerous  and  cruel  aflaffinations  that  have 
ever  been  pei* *petrated  in  any  country.  -Their 
plan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and 
while  the  Jacobin  Club  bore  fway  in  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  was  the  complete  extirpation 

' . jt 

of  the  Royalifts,  as  appears  from  fome  publi- 
cations  at  Paris  in  the  1795.  ^ 

/ 

81.  I moft  willingly  quit  this  dlfagreeable 
fubjed:,  to  (how  fome  apparent  danger  in  the 
remains  of  the  defpotic  power,  anciently  de- 
rived from  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  poflefled,  in 

a 

* Fide  Mr  Harper’s  Addrefs  to  the  American  Colo- 
niesj  page  63,  where  it  is  fliown,  that  two  millions  un- 
armed were  put  to  death,  of  whom  tw'o  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  w^ere  women,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  children,  and  twenty-four  thoufand  pncfts,  \vith 

fuch  marks  of  w^anton  cruelty,  as  would  llicck  tlte  moft 

*1' 

favage  monfter. 
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a greater  or  lefs  degree,  by  moft  of  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe.  This  power  of  fovereign 
Princes,  with  fuch  privileges  of  the  Barons  as 
tend  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  fubjefl,  muft,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  yield,  fooner 
or  later,  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  for  a 
conftitution  more  free  and  confident  with  their 
happinefs  and  fecurity.  The  alienation  of  fub- 
jefts  from  their  Sovereign,  and  defertion  to  the 
enemy,  which  have  lately  taken  place  throughout 
Europe,  mull  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  fome  radi- 
cal fault  in  the  nature  of  their  government. 
The  abolition  of  every  fpecies  of  feudal  fervi- 
tude,  with  fuch  a body  of  good  laws  as  would 
enfure  freedom  and  fecurity  to  the  people, 
would  be  the  llrongeft  barrier  that  could  poffi- 
bly  be  raifed  againft  the  encroachments  and 
power  of  an  enemy.  The  love  and  attach- 
ment which  would  naturally  accrue  to  the 
Prince  from  the  fubjed  by  fuch  a condud:, 
would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  So- 
vereign, for  what  he  might  lofe  by  the  change  ; 

L 4 for 
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for  that  country  is  always  the  moft  prolperous, 
where  there  is  the  greateft  freedom. 

82.  But  experience  fhows,  ,that  the  moft 

t 

perfect  code  of  laws  cannot  be  adopted  by  all 
nations  with  equal  advantage.  It  muft  vary  ' 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  people,'  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  to  which  tliey  have  arrived, 
the  prejudices  in  favour  of  certain  ancient 
laws  and  cuftoms,  manner  of  life,  climate,  re- 
ligion, trade,  and  other  clrcumftances.  Free- 

# 

dom,  however,  ought  not  to  be  given  perhaps 
all  at  once,  and  to  its  full  extent,  to  people  ac- 
cuftomed  to  flavery  ; for,  notwithftanding  fome 
individuals  may  be  made  free  with  advantage, 
yet  it  has  been  found,  that  tlie  hidden  emanci- 
pation of  a nation  of  flaves  is  dangerous. 
But,  in  civilized  countries,  there  can  be  no  ha- 
zard in  advancing  the  fubjecl  to  freedom,  as 
far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  their 
prefent  government  and  police.  The  repeal- 
ing old  ftatutes,  that  bear  hard  on  the  fubjed, 

and 
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and  the  making  new  laws,  after  due  delibera- 
tion^ for  the  increafe  of  freedom,  without  ma- 
terially injuring  the  old  cofiftitution  of  the 
country,  is  perhaps  the  true  fecret  of  render- 
ing fubje(3:s  happy,  by  making  them  free  by 
degrees.  But  the  love  of  power,  fo  congenial 
to  man,  keeps  monarchs  from  viewing  their 
true  intereft  ; they  fee  not,  that  from  freedom 
proceeds  the  profperity  of  a country,  as  it  in- 
fpires  genius,  and  excites  to  induftry ; which 
begets  wealth,  power,  and  all  the  happy  confe- 
quences  that  diftinguifli  a free  people  from  the 
Haves  of  defpotic  Princes.  Through  the  whole 
> of  this  treatife,  I have  endeavoured  to  reprobate 
the  defpotifm  of  Princes,  as  inconfiftent  with 
the  happinefs  of  the  fubjed:  and  profperity  of 
the  country.  In  tracing  its  bad  effeds  in  the 
difpenfmg  power  and  other  obnoxious  preroga- 
tives of  our  Kings,  I was  naturally  led  to  con- 
fider  the  various  fources  from  whence  the  re- 
publican principles  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try, during  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Stuart^ 

chiefly 
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chiefly  originated.  In  the  fucceeding  Sedions, 
it  is  propofed  to  take  2l  fhort  and  impartial 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and 
.Roman  republics,  and  likewife  of  thofe  of  mo- 
dern times,  that,  by  a juft  comparifon  of  them 
with  the  Britifh  conftitutlon,  it  may  be  feen  tQ 
which  we  ought  to  give  the  preference. 


SECTION  V. 

A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF 
THE  REPUBLICS  OF  GREECE. 

t 

83.  As  government  has  been  the  ftudy 
of  mankind,  in  every  nation,  from  the  earlieft 
ages  to  this  day,  fo  it  may  be  afked,  why 
that  fcience  has  not  been  more  improved 
than  it  in  fad:  is,  in  the  feveral  empires  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  my  youth,  when 
the  reading  of  hiftory  was  profecuted  for 
improvement  and  amufement,  this  queftion 

often 
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often  occurred  ; but  to  refolve  it,  was  not  then 
in  my  power.  I have  now,  however,  attempt- 
ed the  folution  of  this  queftion  in  the  Preface, 
and  in  fundry  parts  of  the  preceding  Sections, 
to  which  I muft  refer  ; for  here  I rnean  only, 
by  way  of  illuftration,  to  mention  a few  other 
fa£ts,  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  ob- 
ftrud  any  confiderable  improvernent  in  govern- 
ment. 


84.  Genius,  the  degree  of  civilization, 
cuftoms,  ufages,  religion,  climate,  and  other 
circumftances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraphs, have,  no  doubt,  a decifive  influence 
in  fixing  the  charader  of  the  inhabitants  of 
particular  countries, . and  in  inducing  them  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  a peculiar  conflitu- 
tion  and  government,  fuited  to  each.  But 
thefe  account  not  fully  for  the  uninterrupted 
exercife  of  a defpotic  power,  in  moll  of  the 
nations  of  Afia,  and  even  in  Europe,  for  thou- 
iands  of  years.  To  thefe  predifpofing  caufes 


we 
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we  muft  add,  firft,  the  force  of  an  Inordinate 
defire  of  power  in  monarchs,  and  their  mi- 
nlfters,  efpeclally  in  Afia;  which,  like  all 
(Other  paffions,  gains  ftrength  by  indulgence 
and  long  pradice,  till  It  becomes  almoft  uncon- 
querable : Secondly,  the  facility  with  which 
the  Indolent  and  cowardly  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates  are,  by  habit  and  example,  brought  to 
bear,  without  murmur,  the  higheft  degree  of 
defpotifm  in  their.  Princes  : And,  thirdly,  thofe 
exorbitant  prerogatives  of  mod:  of  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  privileges  of  the  BaronSj,. 
derived  from  the  ancient  feudal  fyftem,  but 
which  are  now  found  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  freedom  and  fecurlty  of  the  fubjed.  Ge"- 
jjius  and  judgment,  fo  hiccefsfully  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  arts  and  fcience,  are  of 
litde  avail  in  that  of  the  government  of  defpotic 
princes,  being  effedually  couuteraded  by  pre- 
judice, inveterate  habit,  and  the  other  caufes 
juft  mentionecL  Thefe  are,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  why  the  abfolute  monarchies  of 

Afia 
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Afia  have  remained,  in  a great  meafure,  fta- 
tionary,  fear  fo  many  ages,  and  are  fo  likely  to 
continue,  without  any  material  alteration. 

85.  From  ancient  hiftory,  and  tradition, 
it  appears,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
long  before  they  were  vifited  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  were  divided  into  fmall  kingdoms, 
or  principalities,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  fometimes  confederated  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Their  princes,  or  chieftains,  were,  in 
times  of  peace,  little  more  than  civil  magiC- 
trates  ; and  in  the  field,  generals  of  the  armies. 
The  people,  however,  were  free,  though  fub- 
' jedl  to  the  laws,  which  were  few,  Ample,  and 
generally  known  ; but  in  war,  the  men  bear- 
ing arms  were  under  military  difeipline.  This 
fpecies  of  government  exifted  as  late  as  the 
•reign  of  Clovis,  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  who  died  in  A.  D.  511. 
As  the  only  remuneration  for  the  hardy  adven- 
turer in  war,  was,  his  maintenance,  and  fhare 

of 
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of  the  booty  taken  In  their  warlike  expedi- 

I 

tions,  he  infilled  on  this  laft  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  exadlnefs,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  circurhllance.— The  army  of  Clov- 
is, compofed  of  feveral  independent  tribes, 
in  an  expedition  againft  Syagrius,  plunder- 
ed  a church  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  and 
carried  off,  among  other  facred  utenfils,  a 
vafe  of  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  The 
Bilhop  fent  deputies  to  Clovis,  befeeching 
him  to  reftore  the  vafe,  that  it  might  again 
be  employed  in  the  facred  fervices  to  which 
it . had  been  confecrated.  Clovis  defired  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soiffons,  as  the 
booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that  place  ; and 
promifed,  that  if  the  lot  lliould  give  him  the 
difpofal  of  the  vafe,  he  would . grant  what 
the  Bilhop  defired.  When  he  came  to  Soif- 
fons, and  all  the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great 
heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en- 
treated, that,  before  they  made  the  divifion,  they 
would  give  liim.  that  vafe  over  and  above  his 

lhare. 
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fhare.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the 
King,  and  to  comply  with  his  requeft ; when 
a fierce  and  haughty  foldier  lifted  up  his  bat- 
tle-axe, and  llriking  the  vafe  with  the  utmofl: 
violence,  cried  out,  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ You 
‘ fhall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which 
‘ the  lot  gives  you  a right ; ’ ^ and  in  this 
brutal  exertion  of  powder,  Clovis  was  Induced, 
from  prudence,  to  acquiefce* 

86.  Before  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greeks 
were  equally  barbarous  with  tlie  Germans,  and 
other  nations  to  the  north  ; but  after  their  firft 
grand  military  exploit,  the  fiege  of  Troy,  about 
A.  M.  2920.,  they  became  more  civilized,  and 
gradually  improved  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
war.  They  were,  like  the  Germans,  divided 
into  fmall  ftates,  which  by  degrees  took  the 
form  of  republics  ; but  from  their  vicinity  to 
EgyP^  the  provinces  of  Afia,  they  foon 
acquired  all  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  Eaft. 

Thefe 

* Gregor.  Turon.  Hift.  Francorum,  lib.  II.  c.  27. 
p.  70.  Par.  1610. 
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Thefe  republics  being  extremely  jealous  of  on^ 
another,  were  kept  in  the  conftant  exercife  of 
their  arms,  and  thereby  became  the  braveft 
and  beft  foldiers  in  the  world ; Witnefs  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platea,  Mycale, 
&c.  This  active,  fprightly,  ingenious  people, 
with  a language  happily  formed  for  every  Ipe- 
cies  of  compofition,  fbon  fhowed  themfelves 
to  be  the  greateft  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  phi-* 
lofophers,  and  artifts,  that,  by  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion, had  ever  exifted.  Thefe  remarks,  to  which 
every  one  verfant  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  muft 
give  his  aflent,  fhow  the  influence  which  a 
Ipirit  of  freedom,  in  temperate  climates,  has  in 
forming  the  charadlers  of* men.  From  the 
* conftant  exercife  given  to  the  mental  powers, 
in  the  feveral  republics  of  Greece,  ftruggling 
for  freedom  and  independence,  probably  ori- 
ginated that  fuperior  genius  for  literature,  and 
the  arts,  which  ftione  forth  in  individuals.  ^ 

87. 

* For  a more  particular  explanation  of  this  excitement 
of  the  mind,  fee  the  Treatife  on  Literature,  &c.  Se£l.  2. 
paragraphs  39,  40,  41,  42. 
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87:  Similar  obfervations  might  be  made  on 

the  inhabitants  of  Italy,-  faid,  by  ancient  tradition, 
to  be  defcended  chiefly  from  the  Pelafgi;  by  fe- 
veral  migrations  of  that  people  from  Arcadia. 
They  were  likewife  divided  in  the  time  of  Numi- 
tor,  and  his  fuccelTor  Romulus,  into  a great  num- 
ber of  petty  flates,  probably  independent  of  each 
other;  The  hiftory  of  thefe  people^  prior  to  the 
time  of  Romulus^  is  chiefly  traditional,  and  of 
courfe  imperfeO:  *,  but  not  of  much  confequence 
in  our  prefent  defign,  of  examining  into  the 
merits  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome* 
They  probably,  like  the  flates  of  Greece,  were 
independent  till  conquered,  one  after  another, 
by  the  Romans,  who  were  never  without  a pre- 
text for  invading,  plundering,  and  robbing  their 
neighbours,  till  they  fubdued  the  whole  tem- 
‘ tory  of  Italy.  This  conquefl  took  up  near  to 
four  centuries  ; whereas  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  his  fon  Alexander,  adting  each  of  them  a- 
!one,  unincumbered  with  the  complex  machin- 
ery of  the  Roman  republic^  overcame  the  flates 
VOL.  II;  M of 
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of  Greece  in  a few  years.  Having  made  thefe 
few  general  remarks,  I {hall  proceed  to  take  a 
fhort  view  of  what  I apprehend  to  have  been 
the  conftitution  of  the  republics  of  Greece, 
■prior  to  their  fubjedion  under  Philip  and  A-^ 
lexander. 


88.  Though  the  conftitutions  of  the  an- 
cient ftates  of  Greece,  in  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  republics,  differed  fomewhat  from  each 
other  in  their  laws  and  government ; yet  de- 
mocracy, with  fome  degree  of  ariftocracy,  pre- 
vailed in  all  of  them.  It  Is  true,  there  were 
in  fome  ftates  Kings,  as  at  Sparta ; but  their 
power  feems  to  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  the 
command  of  armies  In  war  ; and  they  moft 
likely  had  fome  honourable  feat  in  their  coun- 
cils at  home.  But  they  were  refponfible  for 
their  condud  to  the  Ephorl,  by  whofe  fentence 
they  were  fometimes  expelled,  or  even  put  to 
death.  The  fame  tribunal  abolifhed,  or  fufpend- 
ed  the  power  of  the  other  magiftrates,  calling 

them 
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them  to  account  at  pleafure.  The  authority 
of  the  Ephori  was  very  great ; they  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  public  treafure,  made  war 
and  peace  ; and  were  fo  abfolute,  that  Ariftotle 
makes  their  government  equal  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  a monarchy.  Like  the  other  magif- 
trates  of  the  republic,  they  were  elected  by  the 
people,  as  were  the  Archons  at  Athens  ; who 
having  difcharged  their  duty  with  propriety, 
were,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  alTumed  as  mem- 
bers  of  the  Areopagus,  a fupreme  court ; but 
not  with  fuch  extenfive  powers  as  the  Ephori 
at  Sparta. 

89.  The  Amphiftionic  Council,  held  near 
die  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  compofed  of  depu- 
ties from  the  moft  confiderable  ftates  of  Greece, 
was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire in  Germany,  and  was  of  great  ufe.  ' In 
this  grand  council,  was  confidered  every  thing 
relative  to  the  general  profperity  of  the  whole : 
they  deliberated  on  the  means  of  defending  the 

M 2 country 
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country  againfl:  a threatened  foreign  invafion  ; 
and,  by  a final  decifion,  fettled  differences  be- 
tween particular  ftates.  The  natural  arifto- 
cracy,  in  thefe'  republics,  were  the  principal 
magiftrates,  of  various  denominations  In  dif- 
ferent ftates  ; the  inferior  officers  for  the  year  ; 
the  diftinguiflied  orators  ; men  who  had  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  for  bravery,  and  condudl:  in 
war  ; and  thofe  individuals  whofe  riches  gave  ^ 
them  an  influence  among  the  lower  ranks. 
But  this  ariftocracy  was.  by  no  means  a balance 
to  the  power  of  the  people  ; who  eledled  their 
magiftrates — had  the  appointment  to  moft  of 
the  lucrative  and  honourable  offices  of  the- 
ftate — and  had  great  and  decifive  influence  in 
the  accufation  and  condemnation  of  citizens. 

90.  The  too  great  power  veiled  In  the 
people,  by  the  conftitutlons  of  moft  of  the  re- 
publics in  Greece,  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  fo  often  engaged,  and  the  frequent  fluc- 
tuation of  their  magiftracy,  were  the  chief 

caufes 
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caufes  that  retard  ed  tliel  improvement  in  the 
art  of  government.  ‘ In  thefe  turbulent  re- 
‘ publics,  however  free  in  theory,  they  were 
‘ little  acquainted  with  die  benefits  of  practical 
^ liberty.  Whether  the  nobles  or  people,  or  a 
^ prevailing  fadtion  of  either ; whatever  party 
‘ in  the  ftate,  obtained  the  chief  adminiftra- 
‘ tion;  their  authority  was  almoft  alike  oppref- 
‘ five  and  tyrannical.  Alternately  matters  and 
‘ flaves,  thofe  fierce  republicans  were  either 
‘ unable  or  unwilling  to  draw  that  decifive, 

‘ and  impervious  line,  between  the  powers  of 
‘ government  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt ; 

‘ a line  which  forms  the  only  folid  barrier  of  » 
‘ an  uniform,  confittent,  and  rational  free- 
^ dom.  ’ * But  they  had  no  notion  of  fuch  a 
* conttitution.  The  word  freedom,  which  had 
with  them  fo  many  ideal  charms,  was  little 
more  than  a licentious  liberty  in  the  exercife 

Ms  "of 
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of  their  power,  which  they  often  abufed,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  republic. 

91.  It  was  a common  praftice  among  the 
needy  Athenians,  who  formed  the  mofl  numer- 
ous clafs  in  the  republic,  to  endeavour  to  alle- 
viate their  mifery  by  a very  criminal  confolation, 
that  of  profecuting  their  fuperiors,  banifhing 
them  from  their  country,  confiicating  tlieir  e- 
ftates,  and  treating  them,  on  the  fiightefl  provo- 
cation, often  without  any  provocation  at  all, 
with  the  utmoft  injuilice  and  cruelty.  This  was 
fo  much  the  practice  in  Greece,  that  it  was 
thought  almoft  impoffible  for' any  perfon,  who 
had  feiwed,  the  ftate  in  any  remaikable  degree, 
particularly  at  Athens,  to  efcape  banifliineiit. 
Rather  than  tire  my  reader  with  a multitude 
of  examples,  1 fliall  endeavour  to  place  in  the 
Appendix,  a lift  of  tlie  moft  remarkable  ftaies- 
men  and  generals  who  were  banlihcd  at  the 
capricious  nod  of  the  populace.  I cannot, 

how'cvcr. 
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however,  refift  mentioning  here,  a circumftance 
which  happened  previous  tp  the  banifhment  of 
Ariftides,  by  the  influence  of  Themiftocles  with 
the  people,  as  an  inftance  of  their  ftupidity. 
One  of  the  clowns,  who  had  come  from  a vil- 
lage in  the  country,  bringing  a fhell  to  Arifti- 

\ 

des,  faid  to  him,  ‘ Write  me  Ariflides  upon 
‘ this.  ’ Ariftides,  furprifed,  afked  him  if  he  ‘ 
knew  any  ill  of  that  Athenian ; or  if  ho  had 
ever  done  him  any  hurt  ? ^ Me  hurt ! ’ faid 

the  fellow,  ‘ No,  I don’t  fo  much  as  know 
‘ him ; but  I am  weary  and  fick  at  heart,  on 
^ liearing  him  everywhere  called  the  juft.  ” 
Ariftides  then  took  the  ftiell,  and  wrote  his 
name  upon  it ; and  when  informed,  that  the 
oftracifm  fell  upon  him,  modeftly  retired  out 
of  the  forum,  faying,  ^ I befeech  the  Gods, 

‘ that  the  Athenians,  may  never  fee  that  day 

* which  ftiall  force  them  to  remember  Arii^ 

^ tides.  ’ 

M 4 92. 

* Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Edinburgh,  Vol. 

n.  p,  646. — The  oflracifm,  that  terrible  practice  of  the 
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92.  From  what  has  been  premlfed,  and 
from  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece,  it  may  be 
juftly  inferred,  ‘that  a pure  democracy,  like 
that  of  Athens,  Argos,  and  Carthage,  muft  be 
the  very  worft  form  of  government,  if  we 
make  not  defpotifm  an  exception.  In  thefe 
governments,  the  people,  in  whom  refided  the 
fovereign  power,  were  infolent  in  profperity, 
timid  in  adverfity,  cruel  in  anger,'^  and  in  a£- 
flidlion,  blind,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
fteadily  any  prudent  meafure.  A democracy 
is  in  its  nature  rafh,  violent,  and  fluctuating, 
as  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  ancient  democrati- 
cal  ftates  of  Greece,  Gaithage  nor  excepted, 
though,  in  each  of  them,  there  were  indivi- 
duals of  moft  extraordinary  abilities,  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Our  modern  idea  of  a 
commonwealth,  governed  by  chofen  magi- 

ftrates, 

Athenian  populace,  appears  to  have  been  firll  inflituted 
after  the  banifliment  of  Hippias,  fon  of  Pififlrates,  to 
prevent  in  future  all  attempts  at  the  regal  authority  which 
they  had  aflumed.  Gillies’s  liiftory  of  Greece,  vcl.  L 
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ftrates,  wherein  there  is  eftablifhed  an  equality 
among  the  citizens,  is  very  different  from  a de- 
mocracy wdiere  the  mob  alone  rules.  Moft  of 
the  Grecian  dates  appear  to  have  been  under 
this  misfortune,  from  their  commencement,  till 
they  were  finally  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  caufe  feems  to  have  been,  fome  radical 
faults  in  their  conftitutions,  adopted  in  more 
early  and  barbarous  times,  when  better  fuited 
to  their  rougher  manners  and  cufloms.  ' This 
idea  is  probable,  and  explains  what  was  faid 
by  Solon,  who,  when  afked,  if  the  laws  he 
had  given  to  the  Athenians  were  the  bed  ? 
replied,  ‘ I have  given  them  the  bed  they 
^ were  able  to  bear.  ^ 


93.  On  a diperficial  view  of  the  hidory 
of  Greece,  we  are  apt  to  be  furprifed  at  fuch  a 
number  of  fmall  dates  preferring  their  inde- 
pendence for  fo  many  centuries.  But  when 
we  come  to  confider,  more  attentively,  the 
policy  of  the  two  mod  confiderable,  Sparta 

and 
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and  Athens,  extremely  jealous  of,  and  often 
at  war  with  each  other,  our  furprife  ceafes. 
When  at  open  hoftillties,  the  finaller  repub- 
lics were  induced  by  interefl,  or  compelled  by 
force,  to  arrange  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  A- 
thens,  or  of  Sparta,  till  the  end  of  the  waL 
The  fuccels  of  thefe  ftruggles  for  dominion, 
was  various ; fometimes  on  the  fide  of  the 
Spartans,  and  at  other  times  on  that  of  the 
Athenians.  But  fuch  was  the  reciprocal  jeal- 
oufy  of  the  two  republics,  that  the  lofing 
party  never  ceafed,  in  fome  future  war,  by 
every  poflible  means,  to  re-eftablifh  the  in- 
dependence of  the  ally  conquered  in  tlie 
former  conteft.  Though  this  jealoufy  of  thefe 
two  rival  republics  was  the  means  of  pre- 
feiwlng  the  independence  of  the  fmaller  ftates, 
yet,  in  the  end,  it  proved  the  ruin  of  Greece, 
as  it  kept  them  from  being  fo  firmly  unlu 
ed,  as  efFe£lually  to  oppofe  Philip  and  his 
fpn  Alexander.  It  is  unnecefTary,  here,  to 
«bferve,  that  thefe  two  Monarchs,  the  mod 

"con- 
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conrummate  warriors  and  politicians  of  their 
age,  did,  by  the  exercife  of  their  natural  pow- 
ers, by  money,  and  by  treachery,  conquer 
the  whole  of  Greece  in  a few  years.  . Thefe 
conquefts,  and  thofe  afterwards  obtained  in  A- 
fia,  fhow  with  how  much  more  efficacy,  a 
Monarch,  {killed  in  war,  and  in  policy,  can 
carry  on  his  operations,  than  the  general,  who 
muft  wait  for  the  flow  determination  of  a 
council,  a ienate,  or  the  people,  fome  of  whom 
may  be  privately  adverfe  to  his  fuccefs. 

94.  A more  circumftantial  account  of  the 
conllitutions  of  the  feveral  republics  of  Greece, 
than  has  been  here  given,  belongs  more  parti- 
cularly to  a hiftory  of  that  country,  than  to 
our  prefent  defign.  If  what  I have  fhown  is 
juft  enough  to  fatisfy  the  candid  reader,  that  a 
democracy  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  a per- 
manent and  free  government,  it  is  fufficient  for 
our  prefent  purpofe.  In  like  manner,  I fhall 
endeavour  to  take  a Ihort  view  of  the  republic 

of 
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of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Empire.  But  this 
comprehends  fuch  a multiplicity  of  changes  in 
their  conftitution,  as  makes  me  doubt  of  my 
capability  of  containing  it  in  fo  fhort  a fpace, 
as  I have  hi  herto  cbferved,  in  fimilar  differ- 
tations.  As  thefe  obfervations,  however,  would 
be  incomplete,  without  fuch  remarks  on  the 
feveral  changes  and  alterations  on  the  jurif- 
prudence  and  privileges,  of  the  Romans,  as 
muff  fhow  the  fludluating  and  unfettled  ftate 
of  their  government  on  feveral  occafions,  I 
{hall  proceed  to  give  them  as  concifely  as  poC- 
fible. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  VI. 

A PROGRESSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CHANGES 
IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC, FROM  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME  TO  TFIE 
TIME  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

95.  The  Kings  of  Rome,  from  Romulus 
to  Servius  Tullius,  were  elected  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  People,  in  which  the  former  had  the 
moft  confiderable  influence.  The  conftitutioa 
at  this  time  was  a mixture  of  monarchy,  arif- 
tocracy,  and  democracy ; and  great  harmony 
appears  to  have  exilted  among  the  different  or- 
ders during  the  firft  five  reigns.  The  Senate 
was  poATeffed  of  confiderable  power,  had  a ne- 
gative on  every  refolution  or  enactment,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  laid  before  the  people,  and 
referved  to  themfelves  the  power  of  judging  in 
all  judicial  proceedings.  ^ This  conftitution, ' 
however,  was  altered  under  Servius  Tullius,  f 

who 


* Dionyfius  Halicarn.  lib.  IV.  p.  276. 
t Ibid.  lib.  IV.  p.  229. 
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who  caufed  liimfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
people,  without  allowing  the  Senate  to  have 
any  fhare  In  his  eledion.  He  rehgned  the 
power  of  judging  civil  caufes,  referving  to 
himfelf  only  the  criminal ; laid  all  affairs  di- 
redly  before  the  people ; eafed  them  of  their 
taxes,  and  impofed  the  whole  burthen  on  the 
patricians.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  he  weak- 
ened the  regal,  together  with  the  fenatorian 
power,  he  augmented  that  of  the  people. 
Tarquin  would  neither  be  chofen  by  the  fe- 
nate,'  nor  by  the  people ; he  confidered  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  as  an  ufurper,  and  took  the  crown 
as  an  hereditary  right.  He  deftroyed  moft  of 
the  fenators,  and,  ading  in  every  other  refped 
as  a defpotic  Prince,  was  at  length  depofed  and 
expelled. 

96.  For  fome  time  after  this  period,  ^ 
Confuls,  with  confiderable  privileges,  were 
chofen  from  among  the  patricians  ; but  a jea- 

ioufy 
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ioufy  arifing  between  the  patricians  and  the 
people,  for  a more  equal  divifion  of  power  in 
the  magiftracy,  occafioned  frequent  difputes 
between  thefe  two  orders.  The  patricians  had 
engrofled  to  themfelves  all  facred,.  political,  ci- 
yH,  and  military  employments  ; and  an  exor- 
bitant power  was  annexed  to  the  Confulate : 
thefe  four  obnoxious  privileges  were  redrefled 
in  favour  of  the  people,  who,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  capable  of  holding  every  office 
in  the  ftate,  except  that  of  Interrex.  The 
Confulate  was  diflblved  into  other  magiftra- 
cies ; praetors  were  created,  on  whom  the 
power  was  conferred  of  judging  private  af- 

I 

fiiira ; quasftoi’s  nominated  for  determining  cri- 
minal caufes ; tediles  eftabliflied  for  the  civil 
adminiflxation ; and  treafurers  appointed  for 
the  management  of  the  public  money.  * In 
fine,  by  the  creation  of  cenfors,  the'  Confuls 
were  diverted  of  that  part  of  the  legiflative 
power  which  regulates  the  morals  of  the  citi- 


*  Titus  Livius,  lib.  VL 
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Zens,  and  which  gave  them  confiderable  Influ- 
ence In  the  political  affairs  of  the  ftate.  The 
chief  privileges  left  to  the  Confuls,  were,  to  pre- 
fide  In  the  great  meetings  of  the  people,  to  af- 
femble  the  Senate,  and  to  command  the  armies. 
By  the  facfed  latvs,  tribunes  were  eftabllfhed,  * 
who  had  a power,  on  all  occafions,  of  check- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the  patricians,  and 
preventing  not  only  particular^  but  general  in- 
juries. By  thefe  gradual  alterations  on  the 
conflitutlon,  adopted  after  the  expulfion  of 
Tarquin,  the  people  acquired  confiderable 
powers  in  all  public  tranfadtions. 

97.  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  in 
tliree  different  manners,  by  centuries,  by  curise, 
and  by  tribes  ; and  when  about  to  give  their 
votes,  were  aflembled  and  formed  in  one  of 
thefe  ways.  In  the  firft,  the  patricians  ; the 
leading  men  ; the  rich  ; the  Senate;  which  were 
very  nearly  fynonymous,  had  almofl:  the  whole 

authority : 
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authority : In  the  fecond,  they  had  lefs ; and 
lefs  ftill  in  the  third.  The  divifion  into  cen- 
turies was  a divifion  rather  of  eftates  and  for- 
tunes, than  of  perfons.  The  whole  people 
were  divided  into  a hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries,  which ' had  each  a fingle  vote  : the 
patricians  and  leading  men  compofed  the  firft 
ninety-eight  centuries,  and  the  other,  ninety-^ 
five  confided  of  the  remainder  of  the  citizens. 
In  this  divifion,  therefore,  the  patricians  were 
.mafters  of  the  fiiffrages.  * In  the  divifion 
into  curise,  f the  patricians  had  not  the  fame 
advantages  : fome  how'ever  they  had ; for  it 
was  neceffary  that  the  augurs  fhould  be  con- 
fulted,  who  were  under  the  diredion  of  the 
patricians ; and  no  propofal  could  be  made 
there  to  the  people,  unlefs  it  had  been  previ- 
oufly  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  approved  of 
by  a Senatufconfultum.  But  in  the  divifion 
into  tribes,  they  had  nothing  to  do,  either  with 

VOL.  IT.  N the 
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the  augurs,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  patricians  were  excluded.  The  peo- 
ple therefore  endeavoured  conftantly  to  have 
thofe  meetings  by  curias,  which  had  been  cuf- 
tomary  by  centuries  ; and  thofe  by  tribes,  they 
ufed  to  have  by  curiae ; by  which  means,  the 
diredHon  of  public  affairs  was  in  a great  mea- 
fure  transferred  from  the  patricians  to  the  ple- 
beians. Thus,  when  the  plebeians  obtained 
the  power  of  judging  the  patricians,  a power 
which  commenced  in  the  affair  of  Coriolanus,  ^ 
the  plebeians  infifted  upon  judging  them  by 
affemblies  In  tribes,  and  not  in  centuries  ; and 
when  the  new  magiftracies  of  tribunes  and  se- 
diles  were  eflabllflied  in  favour  of  the  people^ 
the  latter  obtained,  that  they  fhould  meet  by 
curlse,  in  order  to  nominate  them ; and,  after 
their  power  was  quite  fettled,  they  gained  fo 
far  their  point,  as  to  affemble  by  tribes  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  nomination. 

98. 


f Dionyfius  Halicar.  lib.  VII* 
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98.  The  people,  during  thefe  ftruggles, 
alleging  that  the  patricians,  in  their  difpenfa- 
tion  of,  the  law,  were  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, infifted  on  -having  a body  of  written 
laws  ; and  having  prevailed  in  this  conteft,  de- 
cemvirs were  appointed,  about  A.  R.  302, 
to  compofe  thofe  laws.  Thefe  men  were  in- 
vefted  with  extraordinary  powers,  that  they 
might  exercife  the  fuaftions  of  all  the  different 
offices  of  the  ftate.'  Thus,  they  found  them- 
felves  Inverted  with  a confular  and  tribunician 
power : by  the  one,  they  had  the  privilege  of 
aflembling  the  fenate,  by  the  other  the  peo- 
ple ; but  they  aflembled  neither  fenate  nor 
people.  While  the  decemvirs  were  in  office, 
Rome  faw  herfelf  enflaved  by  as  cruel  a ty- 

N 2 ranny 

* From  the  colle6Hon  of  laws  made  by  the  Triumvirs 
in  Greece  and  other  countries,  the  Ten  Tables  were  this 
year  finiflied  ; the  year  following,  a fupplement  of  two 
tables  more  were  completed  by  the  Decemvirs,  who  con- 
tinued in  office  till  Appius  Claudius  brought  about  the 
cruel  immolation  of  Virginia,  in  the  A.  R.  304  : Livy, 
lib.  III.  c.  37. 
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ranny  as  that  of  Tarquln.  When  Tarquin 
exercifed  his  enormous  oppreflions,  Rome  was 
feized  with  indignation  at  the  power  he  had 
ufurped  ; when  the  decemvirs  exercifed  theirs, 
Ihe  was  aftonifhed  at  the  power  fhe  had  given. 
But  the  bloody  fpeftacle  of  Virginia,  whom 
her  father  immolated  to  Chaftity  and  Liberty, 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  decemvirs. 
Every  man  afferted  his  freedom,  becaufe  every 
man  had  been  injured  ; each  fhowed  himfelf  a 
citizen,  becaufe  each  had  the  tie  of  a parent. 
The  fenate  and  people  realTumed  a liberty 
which  had  been  committed  to  ridiculous  ty- 
rants. But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  no  peo- 
ple were  fo  eafily  moved  with  fpedtacles  as  the 
Romans.  The  bloody  body  of  Lucretia  put 
an  end  to  the  regal  government.  The  debtor, 
who  appeared  in  the  public  market-place  co- 
vered with  wounds,  caufed  an  alteration  in  the 
law  refpe£llng  thefe  unfortunate  people.  The 
decemvirs  owed  their  expulfion  to  the  fight  of 
Virginia.  To  condemn  Manlius,  it  was  necef- 
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fary  to  prevent  the  people  from  feeing  the  ca- 
pitol.  Caefar’s  bloody  garment  turned  the  rage 
of  the  populace  againft  the  confpirators,  and, 
in  the  end,  eftablilhed  a race  of  Emperors. 

I 

99.  During  the  reign  of  the  decemvirs, 
from  the  terror  of  their  defpotifm,  all  was 
quiet ; but  no  fooner  was  their  power  abolifli- 
ed,  and  freedom  reftored,  than  the  plebeians 
began  their  affaults  on  the  patricians,  which 
never  ceafed,  till  the  latter  were  deprived  of 
almofl  every  privilege.  The  people  having 
obtained  the  right  of  aflembling  by  tribes,  ftalk- 
ed  forward  to  affume  the  power  of  legiflators, 
and,  without  the  concurrence  of  fenators  or 
patricians,  enacted  laws,  called  Plebifcita ; ^ 
and  the  comitia  in  which  they  were  made,  had 
the  name  given  them  of  Comitia  by  Tribes. 
This  was  the  higheft  degree  of  extravagance, 
on  pretence  of  liberty  ; fince  the  people,  by  en- 
deavouring to  eftablifh  a democracy,  a£led  a- 

N 3 ' gainft 


'*  Dionyfius  Halicar.  lib.  XT.  p.  7^5. 
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galnft  the  very  principles  of  fuch  a govern^ 
ment ; for  the  patricians  had  no  lhare  in  the 
framing  or  pafling  of  thefe  laws,  -and  yet  were 
fubjedl  to  them,  ^ 

100.  Under  fuch  an  ufurped  power,  the 
republic  could  not  have  prefer^^ed  its  form,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  the  confuls,  the 
influence  of  the  cenfors,  and  now  and  then  the 
abfolute  commands  of  a diftator.  Though 
the  Senate  was  deprived  of  its  right  in  the  le^ 
giflation,  and  had  little  influence  'in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  magiftrates,  both  of  which 
privileges  were  ufurped  by  the  people,  the  Se- 
nate, with  the  confuls,  ftill  retained  the  execu- 
tive power,  ill  the  exercife  of  which,  there  ap- 
peared not  the  leaft  jerJoufy  in  the  people, 
Befides  this  executive  power,  the  Senate  ftill 
poflhfled  confiderable  prerogatives,  as  thofe  of 
appointing  or  receiving  ambaffadors,  of  declai- 
ing  war  or  peace ; it  dil'pofed  of  the  public 

money, 


* Dionyfius  Halicar.  lib.  p.  ^25, 
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money,  farmed  out  the  revenue,  and,  in  other 
ref-  embraced  the  whole  of  a monarchical 
pow'  r,  * But  the  Pleb  ians,  becoming  jealous 
of  the  Senate  and  Confuls,  on  account  of  their 
remaining  privileges,  at  laft  created  military 
tribunes ; f and,  fome  time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  Punic  war,  A.  R.  489,  they 
decreed,  that  themfelves  only  fhould  have  the 
right  of  declaring  war.  J 

101.  The  manner  In  which  the  judiciary 
power  is  exercifed  in  a country,  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  the  fubje£l,  who  may  be 
judged  to  be  free,  or  in  flavery,  from  the  form 
and  practice  of  the  feveral  courts  of  law.  The 
criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans,  gives 

I 

us  no  great  idea,  either  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  their  juftice.  The  Confuls,  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  Tarquin,  aflumed  to  themfelves  the 

N 4 ' power 

* Polybius,  lib.  VI. 

I Livius,  lib.  IX. 

J Freinfliemius’  Supplement  to  Livy,  Dec.  a.  lib.  VI, 
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power  of  judging  In  all  criminal  cafes  ; but 
they  often  acting,  on  fuch  occafions,  in  a def- 
potic  and  arbitrary  manner,  gave  rife  to  the 
Valerian  law,  by  which  it  was  made  lawful  to 
appeal  to  the , people  from  every  ordinance  of 
the  Confuls,  that  endangered  the  life  of  a citi- 
zen. The  Confuls,  after  this,  had  no  longer 
power  of  pronouncing  fetitence,  in  capital  cafes, 
againft  a Roman  citizen,  without  the  confent 
of  the  people.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
laudable  alteration  in  the  law.  Tire  people, 
however,  never  fatisfied  with  moderation  in 
the  exercife  of  their  power,  got  themfelves  e- 
ftabliflied,  not  only  as  accufers,  but  as  judges 
in  offences  againfl  the  ftate.  But  this  power 
they  abufed  in  fo  grofs  and  cruel  a manner,  in 
the  accufation  and  condemnation  of  many  of 
the  beft  citizens,  warmeft  patriots,  and  greateft 
heroes  that  Rome  ever  produced,  as  muft  brand 
that  part  of  their  adrninihration,  to  the  latefl 
pofterity,  with  infamy.  In  proof  of  this  dread- 
ful, but  juft  accufation  againfl  the  tribunes  and 

popuiace 
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populace  of  Rome,  I fliall  place,  in  the  Appen- 
dix, the  cafes  only  of  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
Furius  Caniillus,  Metellus  Macedonious,  Scipio 
African  us,  an  d Cicero,  * all  of  whom  refle£t 
tlie  greateft  honour  on  the  republic  of  Rome. 

102.  The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  criminal  cafes  of  a private  nature, 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  a regular 
court  of  juftice,  than  thofe  which  concerned 
the  accufation  and  condemnation  of  individuals, 

, fuppofed  to  be  guilty  of  treafon,  or  other  pub- 
lic offences  againfl;  the  ftate.  In  private  caufes, 
where  crimes  were  committed  by  one  citizen 
againfl  another,  a Quseflor  was  appointed  by 
fpecial  commiffion,  who  nominated  the  judge 
of  the  queflion ; and  this  lafl  drew  lots  for  the 
judges  or  jury,  who  were  to  judge  of  the  fad  ; 
and  thus  the  tribunal  was  formed.  But  the 
Quasflor  was  varioufly  nominated  ; fometimes 
by  the  Senate,  at  other  times  by  the  People ; 

and 


ride  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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and  there  were  cafes  in  which  both  had  a fhare 
in  his  nomination.  This  office  often  fell  on 
one  of  the  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  on  a 
private  perfon  : He  was  called  the  Quasftor  of 
parricide  ; and  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables.  * Dilputes  often  arifing,  on  the 
nomination  of  a Quaeftor,  the  Senate  was  fome- 
times obliged  to  chufe  a Didator,  to  exercife 
the  office  of  Quasftor. 

103.  The'Romans^  in  the  conftru£lion  of 
their  courts,  and  form  of  procedure  in  civil  af- 
fairs, give  us  a higher  idea  of  their  juftice ; and 
feem  to  have  fhown  in  them  more  of  a fpirit 
of  freedom,  than  in  the  criminal  courts.  The 
court  confifted  of  the  Prsetor,  as  judge,  and  a 
certain  number  of  men,  likewife  called  judges, 
who  adled  as  a jury’  in  each  cafe.  A number 
of  thefe  judges  was  pitched  upon  for  each 
caufe  ; a cuftom  nearly  the  fame  as  that  which 
is  now  pratlifed  in  England.  This  fimilltude 

* m 

IS 


* Pomponius  in  the  Second  Law,  Dlgeft.  de  orig.  jur. 
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is  ftill  more  apparent,  from  the  Praetors  fixing 
the  judges,  with  the  confent  of  the  parties  : the 
great  number  of  exceptions  that  can  be  made 
now  in  England,  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  this 
cuftom.  The  judges  decided  only  the  quef- 
tions  relating  to  fa£ts  ; for  example,  whether 
a fum  of  money  had  been  paid  or  not ; whe- 
'ther  an  a£l  had  been  committed  or  not : but 
queftions  of  right*  were  carried  before  the 
Centumvirs  ; a court  more  intelligent  in  the 

laws  relative  to  property. 

\ 

104.  The  Prstors  were  eleded  annually  ; 
but  the  office  of  the  Judges,  for  the  moft  part, 
continued  no  longer  than  during  the  dependence 
■of  a fingle  caufe:  they  were  always  chofen 
from  the  order  of  Senators,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  Tiberius  Gracchus  procured  a law 
to  be  pafled,  that  they  fhould  be  taken  from 
the  Equeflxian  order ; a change  fo  very  confi- 
derable,  that  the  Tribune  boafted  of  having 

cut. 


* Quintilian,  lib.  IV.  p.  54. 
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cut,  by  one  rogation  only,  the  Cnews  of  the 
fenatorial  dignity.  After  this,  at  Rome,  the 
people  had  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  legiflative, 
part  of  the  executive,  and  part  of  the  judiciary 
power ; by  which  means,  they  had  fo  great  a 
weight  in  the  government,  as  required  fome 
other  power  to  balance  it.  The  Senate,  In- 
deed, had  part  of  the  executive  power,  and 
fome  fhare  in  the  legiflative ; but  this  was 
not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  people.  It  was  neceflary  that  they  fliould 
have  a fhare  in  the  judiciary  power,  which 
they  accordingly  had,  when  the  Judges  were 
' chofen  from  among  the  Senators.  But  when 
the  Gracchi  deprived  them  of  that  power,  ^ 
the  Senate  were  no  longer  able  to  withftand 
the  people.  To  favour  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  they  ftruck  at  the  liberty  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  ; but  both  fell  in  the  conteft. 

' 105.  Hence  arofe  infinite  mifchlefs  to  the 

flate  : 


* A.  R.  630, 
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ftate : the  form  of  government  was  changed^ 
at  a time  when  the  fire  of  civil  difcord  had 
fcarce  left  any  fuch  thing  as  a conftitution. 
The  Knights  were  no  longer  that  middle  order, 
which  united  the  people  to  the  Senate ; the 
chain  of  the  conftitution  was  broken.  There 
were  even  particular  reafons  againft  transferring 
the  judiciary  power  to  the  Equeftrian  order. 
The  conftitution  of  the  army  was  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  none  fliould  be  enlifted  as 
foldiers,  but  fuch  as  were  men  of  fufficient 
property  to  anfwer  for  their  condud;  to  the  re- 
public. The  Knights,  as  perfons  of  the  great- 
eft  property,  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legions. 
But  when  their  dignity  increafed,  and  they  re- 
fufed  to  ferve  any  longer  in  that  capacity,  it 
became  neceffary  that  another  kind  of  cavalry 
fliould  be  raifed  : Thus  Marius  enlifted  all  forts 
of  people  into  his  army  ; and  foon  after  the  re- 
public was  loft.  ^ Befides,  the  Knights  were 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues  ; a fet  of  rapa- 
cious 


* Sailufl  de  bello  Jugurth.  ' 
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clous  men,  who  fowed  new  miferies  among  a 
miferable  people,  and  made  a fport  of  the  pub- 
lic calamity^  Inftead  of  giving  to  fuch  men 
the  power  of  judging,  they  ought  to  have  been 
under  the  eye  of  the  Judges.  When  the  ju- 
diciary power  at  Rome  was  transferred  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  there  was  an  end  of 
order,  policy,  magiftracy,  and  virtue. 

106.  By  the  end  of  the  third  Punic  war,^ 
great  wealth  wds  amafled  in  the  public  trea- 
fury ; individuals  were  become  rich,  and  lux- 
ury had  got  among  the  middling  ranks  oP  the 
people.  But  foon  after  the  judicial  power  was 
transferred  from  the  Senators,  to  the  Equeftrian 
order,  by  the  influence  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  j" 
voluptuoufnefs,  a licentious  liberty,  and  a difre- 
gard  to  the  laws,  gradually  gained  ground  a- 
mong  all  ranks  in  the  ftate.  The  dreadful 

civil 

* A.  R.  621. 

f A.  R.  630.  Hlftory  of  Roman  Republic,  by  A.  Fer- 
gufon.  4to.  Edinburgh.  1783.  Vol.  I.  page  292. 
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Civil  wars  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  foon 
lucceeded,  which  paved  the  way  for  Csefar’s 
ufurj^adon.  How  different  were  thefe  times, 
from  thofe  before  Rome  had  extended  her  con- 
quefts  beyond  Italy,  when  the  feveral  prlnci- 
palides  were  governed  as  confederates,  and  the 
laws  of  each  republic  were  preferved.  But 
when  fhe  enlarged  her  conquefts,  the  Senate 
could  have  no  immediate  infpefdon  over  the 
provinces ; and  the  Magiftrates  refiding  at 
Rome,  being  incapable  of  governing  the  diftant 
parts  of  the  Empire,  they  were  obliged  to  fend, 
for  that  end,  Propraitors  and  Proconfuls. 

107.  During  fheir  command,  they  were 
entrufted  with  a power,  which  comprehended 
that  of  all  the  Roman  magiftracies,  nay  even 
that  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people.  ^ They, 
being  invefted  with  more  than  monarchical  pre- 
rogatives,  were  abfolute  in  the  exercife  of  the 

three 

* They  made  their  edidls  on  their  arrival  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 
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three  powers  ; and  might  be  properly  denomi— 
nated^the  tyrants  of  the  republic.  For  as  the  per- 
fons  fent  to  govern  in  thefe  provinces,  were  to 
exercife  the  executive  power,  both  civil  and 
military,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  inveft  them 
alfo  with  the  legiflative  ; for  no  other  magiftrate 
could  prefume  to  make  laws.  It  was  a privi- 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  a Roman 

i 

citizen,  to  have  none  but  the  people  for  his 
judges  : Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would 
have  been  fubjed:,  in  the  provinces,  to  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  a Proconful  or  Proprietor, 
who  were  the  foie  judges  in  all  affairs,  civil 
and  criminal.  But  this  privilege  of  the  Roman  ' 
citizens,  was  often  accompanied  with  fo  ‘much 
pride  and  infolence,  as  proved  almoft  infuffer- 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  ; who 
were  treated  with  the  fame  infolent  hauteur  that 
the  Turks  at  prefent  beftow  on  the  Chriftlans. 
Thus,  the  city  never  felt  the  tyranny  which 
was  exercifed  on  conquered  nations  ; for  in  the 
Roman  world,  as  at  Sparta,  thofe  who  were 

free. 
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free,  were  entirely  fo  ; vrhile  tKbfe  who  were 
flaves,  laboured  under  the  extremity  of  llavery; 

108..  While  the  citizens  paid  taxes,  they 
were  faifed  with  great  juftice  and  equality. 
The  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius  was  obferv-' 
ed,  who  had  diftributed  the  people  into  fix 
claffes,  according  to  their  difference  of  proper- 
ty ; and  fixed  the  feveral  fhares  of  the  public 
taxes,  in  proportion  to  that  which  each  perfon 
had  in  the  government.  The  Senate  bore 
with  the  gfeatnefs  of  their  taxes,*  on  account 

of  the’  proportionable  degree  of  power. annex- 

* 

ed  to  it ; and  the  other  claffes  confoled  ,theih- 
felves  for  their  lefs  degree  of  influence^  becaufe 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  tax.  There  was  alfo 
Smother  thing  worthy,  of  admiration,  in  this 
divifion  into  claffes ; it  being  in  fome  meafure 
the  fundaniehtal  principle  of  tlie  eonftitution, 
it  followed,  that  an  equal  levying  of  the  taxes, 
was  fo  connedted  vAth  it^  that  the  one  could 
not  be  abdlifhed  without  the  other.  But  while 
the  city  paid  the  taxes  without  trouble,  of 

VOL.  II.  O mid 
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, paid  none  at  all,  * the  provinces  were  plundered 
by  the  Knights,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  ; and,  in  the  difcharge  of  this  duty, 
oppreffed  exceedingly  the  inhabitants.  ‘ All 
^ Afia  (fays  Mithridates)  expe£ts  me  as  its  de- 

* liverer  ; fo  great  is  the  hatred  which  the  ra- 

* pacioufnefs  of  the  Proconfuls,  the  confifca- 
‘ tions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
^ and  the  quirks  and  cavils  of  judicial  proceed- 
‘ Ing,  have  excited  againft  the  Romans.  ’ f 

109.  From  this  juft  reprefentatlon  of 
the  government  of  the  Romans,  in  their  pro- 
vinces, it  is  evident,  that  the  ftrength  of  their 
empire  was  never  equal  to  its  extent.  For 
notwithftanding  that  fome  of  their  provin- 
ces were  kept  quiet,  by  a government  of 
terror  and  oppreffion,  yet  there  were  others 
which  revolted  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ; 

■all  II  .11  , ...  - I “ 

* After  the  conquefl  of  Macedonia  the  Romans  paid 
no  taxes. 

f Speech  taken  from  Togrus  Pompeius,  and  related  hj 
JufUn>  lib.  38. 
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t unity ; the  filent  fpirit  of  rebellion  prevail- 
ed in  all,  but  was  kept  down,  by  the  never- 
ceafing  vigilance  of  a tyrannical  government. 
This  occafioned  almoft  a conftant  movement 
of  the  Roman  legions,  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other  ; and  when  the  liberty  of 
Rome  was  at  laft  invaded  by  the  northern  na- 
tions, it  was  looked  on  by  the  provinces  as  the 
happy  sera  of  their  freedom. 

110.  This  condition  of  the  Roman  provinces 
is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  has  been  for  fome 
time  paft,  and  is  at  prefent  felt,  in  the  feveral 
principalities  of  Europe,  where  the  .defpotifm 
of  the  French  has  extended  its  power.  But 
the  profcriptions,  confifcations,  aflaffinations, 
and  robberies,  of  the  French,  go  beyond  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  in  cruelty  and  injuftice,  that 
Jias  occurred  fince  the  times  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  The  grievous  oppreflions  of  the  French 
are  the  more  to  be  abhorred,  as  they  have  been 
committed,  after  cajoling  the  conquered  peo- 

O 2 pie 
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pie  with  the  moft  endearing  expre/Tions  of  e- 
ternal  friendfliip,  fraternity,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment ot  the  higheft  degree  of  equality  and  li- 
befLy.  What  could  be  expected,  however,  from 
fuch  an  unprincipled  people,  who  pride  them- 

0 

felves  in  their  atheifm  ; but  the  breaking  through 

I ' 

the  moft  folemn  engagements  and  treaties, 
with  the  fame  eafe  that  they  have  denied  the 
exiftence  of  God,  and  his  all-ruling  providence? 
From  fuch  a condudt  of  oppreflion  and  cmelty, 
and  thdr  ‘ wickedly  daring  the  powers  of  God 
and  men,  there  muft  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ‘their  conquered  provinces,  an 
infuperable  averfion  to  their  prefent  dcfpotic 
governors  ; ready  to  break  out  in  open  re- 
cvolt,  as  foon  as  they  perceive  it  can  be  done 

i 

with  fuccefs. 

i 

lli.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  carried  on  war,  they  were 
naturally  led  to  certain  pradlices,  w^hich  ftrong- 
ly  counteraded  that  boafted  fpirit  of  freedom, 

held 
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held  to  be  the  firfh  and  moft  precious  part  of 
their  conftitutions.  The  number  of  helots  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  and  flaves  un  pofieffion  of 
the  Romans,  in  confequence  of  their  viftoiies, 

I 

produced'  in  both  a fierce,  domineering  fpirit, 
incompatible  with  that  humanity  which  ought 
to  exift  among  a free  people.  The  hiflories  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  {how  to  what  an  abjedt 
ftate  their  flaves  were  reduced.  But  as  this  is  a 
difagreeable  fubjedt,  rather  than  enlarge  on  it, 
I fhall  refer  my  reader  to  a paper  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, on  the  abufe  of  power.  I may,  how- 
ever, here  obferve,  that  thofe  who  treat  flaves 
with  inhumanity,  or  otherwife  abufe  their 
power,  fhow  how  readily  the  tranfition  Is  made 
from  licentious  liberty  to  defpotifm.  But  be- 
fides  the  bad  eife£ts  the  correftion  and  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  flaves  muft  have  had  on  their 
minds,  the  employment  of  flaves  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  hurt  eifentially  the 
power  and  profperlty  of  the  republic.  For  as 
idlenefs  and  diflipation  are  the  great  fources  of 

O 3 poverty 
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poverty  and  dlfcontent ; fo  induftry,  oeconoirry, 
and  the  wealth  that  arifes  from  them,  never 
fail  to  produce  that  hilarity  of  fpirits,  health, 
and  contentment,  everywhere  fo  obfervable  a- 
mong  the  induftrioHs  \yho  are  free. 

\ 112.  The  many  objed:ions,  which  might 

now  be  juftly  made,  to  the  democratical  go- 
vernments of  Greece  and  Rome,  could  not,  in 
thefe  ancient  times,  be  urged  with  the  fame 
force,  while  war,  conqueft,  or  defence,  were 
their  chief  objects.  The  moft  exceptionable 
circumftance  in  their  governments,  however, 
and  which  was  produftive  of  fo  many  difaf- 
trous  events,  was,  the  conftant  jealoufy  that 
fubfifted  between  the^  people  and  the  nobles, 
efpecially  at  Rome.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
reftify  abufes  that  feemed  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture  of  democracy,  which  left  the  citizens  ty- 
rants in  one  capacity,  and  haves  in  another  ; 
for  true  freedom  was  not  then  known.  There 
was  wanting  a third  power,  to  moderate  the 

demands 
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demands  of  each,  when>  inconfiftent  with  the 
profperity,  dignity,  freedom,  and  fafety  of  the 
republic.  This  was  fometimes  obtained  by  a 
Dictator,  who  poflefled  the  higheft  degree  of 
defpotic  power  ; but  as  this  fupreme  office  was 
ufually  conferred  on  the  perfon  moft  remarkable 
for  his  patriotifm,  wifdom,  and  abilities,  it  was 
commonly  exercifed  with  great  juftice,  till  the 
time  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  But  no  fooner  was 
order  reftored,  or  the  purpofe  accompliffied  for 
which  the  Diftator  was  created,  and  he  had 
laid  down  his  power,  with  the  infignia  of  his 
office,  than  the  ufual  jealoufy  in  the  plebeians 
began  to  .appear.  This  was  natural  to  a peo- 
ple, ever  defirous  of  authority  ; indigent,  dil- 
contented,  and  unhappy,  from  the  poifon  of 
falfe  politics,  which  they  greedily  imbibed  from 
one  another  ; the  never-failing  confequence  of 
idlenefs  and  diffipation  ; for  they  were  indo- 
lent in  every  thing  but  the  exercife  of  arms. 

O 4 
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113.  That  none  of  the  governments  of 
ancient,  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  however  well 
fuited  to  the  people,  and  the  times  in  which 
they  exifted,  - could  poflibly  be  adopted,  with 
propriety,  by  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
can  fcarcely  be  difputed. ' This  muft  appear 
evident,  not  only  from  the  ftoft  view  that  lias 
been  here  given  of  their  conftitutions,  but  more 
particularly  to  thofe  who  fhall  read,,  with  at- 
tention, the  hiftories. of  thefe  countries,  *:  The 

JL, 

imperfections  of  their  government  could ' not 
be  readily  perceived  by  a people  bred  and'e- 
ducated  in  them,  and  who  had  no  experience 
of  a better  conftitution.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  therefore,  were  fo  much  attached  to 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
lived,  that  they  gave  it  a preference  to  ail  o- 
thers.  The  difference  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  manner  of  life,  with  certain  forms  and 
afages,  peculiar  to  each  nation,  from  what 
exifts  at  prefent  In  Europe,  would  no  doubt 
Qccafion  a correfpqnding  difference  in  their 

laws. 
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laws.  But  the  obfervance  of  the  rites, 

ceremonies,  and  form  of  worlhip,  in  the  Pa- 
gan religion,  muft  have  given  fuch  a peculiarity 
to  their  conftitution,  as  to  render  it  inadmif- 
fible  among  Chriftians.  After  pointing  out 
thefe  fads,  I am  greatly  at  a lofs  to, account 
for  the  invincible  attachment  which  fome  of 
our  Latin  and  Greek  fcholars,  and  others,  by 
them  educated  in  their  principles,  have  for  the 
conftitution  and  government  of  the  ancient  re? 
publics.  ’ ■ 

114.  I formerly  remained,  that ‘ in.- civil 
wars,  in  thofe  of  defence,  ^ and  in  all  other  vio- 
lent commotions  of  a ftate,  of  any  confiderable 
duration,  .when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
exerted  to  their  utmoft  extent,  extraordinary 
abilities  * appear  in  individuals,  that  in  more 
peaceable  times  would  have  remained,  latent 
and  unknown.  As  I have  already  treated^  on 
this  fubjed,.  and  endeavoured  to’  account  for 
thefe  extraordinary  effeds  of  an  uncommon  and 

long 
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long  continued  excitement  of  the  mind,  I lhall 
only  here  obferve,  that  during  thefe  violent 
ftruggles  in  war,  and  politics,  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  Jo  frequently  en- 
gaged, fome  of  the  greateH:  men  of  antiquity 
appeared.  We  cannot  read  ti^e  hiftories  of 
thefe  countries,  given  us  often  in  the  moft  elo- 
quent  and  captivating  language,  without  being 
moved  to  the  higheft  degree  of  admiration,  on 
difcovery  of  the  tranfcendent  abilities  of  many 
of  their  heroes,  legiflators,  orators,  and  poets. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  mind,  we  are  apt  to  transfer 
our  rapturous  applaufes  of  thefe  great  men,  to 
the  times  and  government  In  which  they  flour- 
ifhed  ; and,  without,  examining,  minutely,  the 
nature  of  their  republics,  to  give  them  a pre- 
ference to  better  conftitufions,  where  liberty  and 
' property  are  more  fully  fecured.  This  is  the 
only  apology  I can  make  for  thofe  men,  whofe 
knowledge  in  languages,  and  propenfity  to  crl- 
ticifm,  greatly  exceed  their  judgment  in  legif- 
jation. 
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SECTION  VII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 
LATE  REPUBLICS  IN  EUROPE. 

115.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  other  re- 
publics of  Italy,  now  under  the  authority,  and 
new-modelled  by  the  adminiftration  of  France^^ 
were  formerly  governed  by  a fevere  defpotic 
ariftocracy,  being  each  a republic  of  Nobles, 
with  a populace  of  flaves.  There  was  an  ob- 
fcurity  in  the  whole  of  their  adminiftration, 
the  powers  of  which  were  not  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  efpecially  at  Venice;  nor  were  many 
of  the  laws  publicly  known,  by  which  the 
people  were  bound.  ' In  the  trials  at  Venice, 
for  fuppofed  offences  againft:  the  ftate,  I have 

^ * • r 

been  informed,  that,  on  certain  ’occafiohs,  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  refembled  more 
'a,  Spanifh  inquifition,'  than  'thofe'  of*  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  juflicc.  • Under  a government  fa 

oppreflive 
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opprefTive  and  tyrannical,  wKere  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  people  were  held  in  the  utmofl 
degree  of  fubjedHon,  it  Is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  would  receive  the  French  and  their 
conftkution,  though  worfe  than  tlieir  owni, 
with  that  degree  of  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs, 
which  flaves  fhow  when  emancipated.  For, 
in  every  republic,  however  well  conftituted  at 
its  commencement,  the  m.anagement  of  public 
afEiirs,  in  procefs  of  time,  from  the  opulence, 
fuperior  abilities,  and  ambition  of  fome,  and 
the  dependence  and  Indolence  of  others,  gets 
into  a few  hands,  who  ufually  perpetuate  one 
another  in  office,  with  a tyranny  increafmg  wdth 
their  powers.  This,  in  fome  degree,  muft  have 
been  the  cafe,  even  in  Switzerland,  fo  famed 
for  its  love  of  liberty ; otherwife  the  French, 
with  all  their  power,  treachery,  and  dilfimula- 
tion,  could  not  have  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
on  their  territories.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
Zimmerman,  whu  is  himfelf  a Swifs,  fays,  in 

Ills 
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his  Treatife  on  Solitude — ‘ The  all  powerful 
‘ and  imperious  governor  confiders  his  little 
‘ territory  as  the  univerfe.  His  breath,  alone, 
‘ decides  every  queftion  that  is  propofed  at  the 
‘ Guildhall  ; and  the  reft  of  his  time  is  whol-^ 
‘ ly  occupied  in  maintaining  his  influence  over 
‘ the  minds  of -his  fellow-citizens.  Within  his 
‘ own  territory,  he  is  the  greateft  man  on  the 
^ face  of  the  earth  : the  honeft  labourer  crouch- 
‘ es  with  fear,  and  trembling  in  the  prefence 
^ of  his  redoubtable  majefty ; for  he  knows 
‘ the  ruin  that  awaits  his  anger.  ^ 

f 

1 1 6.  Republics  moft  commonly  originate, 
in  certain  diftfiits,  favoured  by  nature  for  de- 
fence ; from  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  determined  refolution,  for  a feparate  and 
independent  government ; ' which  caufes  them 
to  revolt  from  the  arbitrary  authority  of  their 
rulers.  This  refolution,  when  taken  by  a few 
leading  men,  foon  becomes  general : for  the 

ideas 
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ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  a form  of  go- 
vernment, in  which  all  are  to  have  an  equal 

/ 

enjoyment,  have  fuch  charms,  and  give  fuch 
irrefiftible  courage  to  the  people  in  battle,  as 
no  equal  power,  nay,  perhaps,  double  their 
number,  can  overcome.  Thefe  motives  make 

f 

all  men  brave,  adventurous,  and  obftinately 
perfevering  ; and  when  they  have  fucceeded  v 
in  their  enterprize,  they  think  themfelves  fully 
recompenfed  by  the  laurels  and  independence 
they  have  obtained  in  the  conteft.  But  thefe 
ftruggles  for  the  prize  which  they  fo  ardently 
defire,  we  muft  confider.  In  moft  cafes,  as  a 
fpeculation  In  politics,  a deep  game,  in  which 
they  do  not  always  fucceed.  For,  from  the 
hiftory  of  all  the  republics,  of  which  I have 
any  knowledge,  and  for  the  reafons  already 
fuggefted,  they  have  every  one  terminated  in 
an  ariftocratical  tyi'anny,  worfe  than  the  go- 
vernment of  anv  abfolute  monarch  in  Eu- 
fope. 


/ 
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117.  The  hiftoiy  of  Geneva,  from  1526, 
when  that  city  ftiook  off  Its  dependence  on  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  to  1782,  * fully  exemplifies 
the  unhappy  ftate  of  republics,  in  general,  in 
the  jealoufy  which  conftantly  fubfifts  between 
the  populace  and  the  adminlftration.  During 
that  long  period,  many  were  the  violent  con- 
tells,  between  the  people  and  the  nobles,  for 
the  eftablilhment  of  their  conllitution,  which 
was  not  finally  fettled  till  1782  ; fince  which 
time  all  parties  remained  tolerably  quiet,  till 
the  late  arrival  of  the  French  to  new-model 
their  government.  To  give  a fmgle  inftance 
of  the  great  changes  which  time  produces  in 
a republic,  let  us  take  a fhort  view  of  the 
mighty  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice.  In  this  great  perfonage,  were  for- 
merly veiled  the  moll  extenfive  powers  ; ho 
was  Prefident  in  all  councils  of  Hate,  Admiral 
and  Captain-General  of  the  fleets  and  armies ; 
but,  before  the  late  French  invafion,  he  wavS 

no 

\ 


* Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  VoL  YIL  p,  6io. 
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* I 

no  more  than  a fplendid  flave  : he  could  not 
vifit  a friend,  or  receive  a foreign 'arnbaffador,* 
without  a fpeciat  order  from  the  fenate  for 
that  purpofe.  ’ ' iJ 

» f • • . * ‘ * 

118.  When  large  trafls  of  land  are,  by 
natural  barriers,-  or  general  confent  of  the  in- 
habitants, divided  into  provinces^  the  dangers 
of  war  oblige  them  to  Unite  in  a confederacy 
,for  their  mutual  defence.  When  thefe  con- 
federacies are  formed,  it  is  ufual  to  ftipulate, 
that  each  province  fliall  enjoy  ,its  own  laws 
and  religion,  as  before  the  treaty  of  union.  . As 
all  the  members  of  the  diet,  or  affembly  of  the 
ftates,  are  equally  concerned  in  the  demand  in 
favour  of  their  conftituents  in  the  provinces : 
fo,  to  this  article  they  readily  affent.  They  are 
only  bound  to  fuch  regulations,  laws,  and  af- 
feflments,  as  fhall  be  found,  by  a general  a-' 
greement,  neceffary  for  maintaining  their  po- 
litical union  on  a refpedablc  footing,  and  for 

defraying 
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defraying  the  ordinary  expences  of  govern- 
ment in  peace  aiid  war.  But  each  province 
having  an  internal  government,  and  conftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  independent  of  the 
reft,  fubjedts  the  whole  public  adminiftration 
to  difficulties  and  prdcraftinations  extreme- 
ly detrimental-  to  the  ftate.-  Such  a confe- 
deracy,' in  whatever  part  of  the  wprld  it  may 
exift,  muft  be  confidered  as  a complicated  yna- 
chine,  which  can  be  regulated  only  by  the 
nice  management  of  a variety  of  delicate 
iprings,  and  is,  of  cdnfequence^  often  fubjedi 
'to  irregular  motions,  not  eafily  reftrained. 

i 

’ 119.  Ffoih  a ' competition  III  certain  ar- 

ticles 6f  trade,  there  often  arifes  a jealoufy  be-- 
tween  particular  provinces,  which  prevents  them 
from  afting  with  that  heartinefs  and  unanimity, 
in  the  pafiing  of  laws  iieceffary  for  the  general 
benefit  ot  the  confederacy,’  or  advantage  of  the 
Individual  ftate.  Fop  tllefe  reafons,  political 
republics,  e\  en  in  times  "of  peace,  want  that 
II.  P firmnefs^ 
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firmnefs,  fteadinefs,  and  energy,  necefl’ary  to 
their  good  adminiftration : but  in  war,  when 
unanimity,  promptitude,  and  decifion  are  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  their  fuccefs,  then 
it  is  that  feparate  Lnterefts  and  procraftination 
always  prove  more  or  lefs  ruinous  to  the  ftate. 
From  this  loofe  Connexion  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces, the  ariftocratical  party  is  apt  to  be  tam- 
pered with  by  fome  neighbouring  potentate  or 
republic,  who,  for  the  increafe  of  power  and 
political  intereft,  wifhes  to  have  the  diredion  of 
their  adminiftration.  This  has  been  the  cafe 
with  the  United  Provinces,  a fpecies  of  hep- 
tarchy,  which  was  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Verfailles  during  the 
whole  of  the  laft  century,  till  it  fell  at  laft  In- 
to the  gulf  of  defpotifm  under  the  republic 

i 

of  France. 

120.  Thefe  obfervatlons  and  refledlons, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Thirteen  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  and  to  tlie  United  Provinces- 

of 
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of  America  ; where  the  French^  by  their  emif- 
laries,  and  unremitting  afEduity^  in  clubs,  and 
fedltious  focieti'eSy  kept  up  at  great  expence, 
have  feduced  many  from  their  true  intereft 
and  allegiance,  as*  good  fubjedls.  The  dif- 
ference of  religion  in.  the  feveral  provinces 
of  America,  but  more  efpecially  iii  the  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,,  where  as  many  are^  of 
the.  Roman  Catholic  a&  of  the  Calviniftical 
faith,  is  a circumftance  not,  very  fa^rour^bli^ 
to  die  prefervation  of;  a 'ftri(3:  and  cordial 
union  among  theiiu  But  there  are  other 
fources  of  difcontent  among  , the  leading  men 
in  a republic,  moore  * violent  in  •.their  .nature^ 
though  not  fo  permanent  as  that  filent  fliynefs 
for  one  another  on  account  of  religion.  In 
every  republic,  for  example,  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons  vefted  with  the  executive  power,  being 
chofen  from  t;he  iegiflative  body,  are  not,  in 
point  of  rank  and  dignity,  fufficiently  removed 
from  their  companions  in  the  National  Aflem- 
i)]y.  This  is  often  the  fource  of  parties  and 

B ^ cab^s  - 
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cabals  • in  the  ftate  for  thefe  high  offices,  the 
dignity  of  which  is  commonly  kept  up  by  a 
fevere'and  terrific  adminiftration.  The  falfe 
idea  -of  enthufiaftic  democrates,  that  there  is 
neither  heart  nor  fpirit  but  in  a republic  ; that, 
under  the  democratic  form  of  government  a- 
lone,  people  may  fpeak  the  truth  with  freedom 
and  fafety,  is  not  well  founded  ; for  in  thofe 
Hates,  indifcreet  politicians  are  under  the  jea- 
lous obfervation  of  many  fpies.  This  was  well 
known  to  thofe  who  took  the  liberty  of  cen- 
furlng  too  freely  the  adminiftration  in  Venice 
br  Genoa,  before  the  French  revolution,  when 
they  were  independent  republics,'  , \ 


SEC- 
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SECTION  VIIL 
CONCLUSION.’ 

* 

After  this  concife  examination  of  the  con- 
ftltution's  of  the  ancient  and  modern  republics, 
it  might  be  expe<3:ed  that  I fhould  likewife 
take  a fhort  view  of  the  Britifh  Government  5 
But  this  tafk  is  in  a great  meafure  fuperfeded, 
by  what  I have  already  faid  in  the  firft  three 
Sedions  of  this  Treatife.  To  be  more  particu- 
lar, then,  on  that  fubje£t,  would  be  to  tranfgreft 
on  the  patience  of  every  reader,  the  leaft  ver- 
fant  in  our  hiftory.  I fliall  therefore,  in  this 
Conclufion,  reftridl  myfelf  to  fuch  general  ob- 
fervations  as  may  diftindtly  prove  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  our  conftitution  to  any  other  hitheito 
eftabllfhed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  - 

121.  The  three  moft  noted  forms  of'  go- 
vernment are,  the  monarchical,  ariftocratical, 

P 3 and 
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and  democratlcal ; of  each  of  which  our  cou- 
ftitution  certainly  partakes,  but  without  thofe 
difadvantages  to  which  all  of  them  are  liable. 
Thefe  are  prevented  by  the  fmgular  form  of 
our  Parliament,  confifting  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  the  check  which  each  has  on 
the  other  two,  in  all  deliberations  relative  to 
legiflation  and  other  ac^ts  of  government.  It 
is  from  this  Parliament,  fo  happily  formed,  all 
the  laws,  have  flowed  forming  our  conftitution ; 
which  gives  freedom  to  the  fubjefl,  fecuri ty 
•to  his  perfon,  property,  and  religion  ; beftows 
rewards  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, commerce,  and  every  fpecies  of  ufe- 
ful  invention.  Our  conftitution,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  foreigners,  diffiifes  a happineft 
and  contentment  through  the  whole  nation, 
except  to  a few  feditious,  difcontented  men, 
who,  for  fmifter  ends,  or  from  imlx^cility  of 
mind,  exclaim  againft  every  aft  of  ad  mi  nift  ra- 
tion, and  who  would  make  bad  fubjefts  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

] ^ ‘ 

S mm.  ^ 
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122.  The  idea  of  fuch  a form  .of  govern- 
ment as  ours,  did  not  efcape  the  ancients ; but 
they  thought  it  more  theoretical  than  pradi- 
cal,  and,  of  courfe,  fpoke  of  it  rather  as  a 
liappy,  defireable  ftate,  than  one  which  could 
be  expeded  ever  to  take  place.  The  many 
revolutions  of  government  anaong  the  ancients, 
their  frequent  wars  for’conqueft  and  for  power, 
the  defpotic  power  of  their  kings,  nobles,  and 
often  of  the  people,  kept  them  from  advancing 
in  the  knowledge  of  government,  or  of  fug- 
gefting  to  themfelves  fuch  a conftitution  for 
freedom,  fecurity,  and  equality,  under  the  law, 
as  we  enjoy,  Tacitus,  who  is  fuppofed-to 
have  been  as  well  informed  in  the  affairs  of 
government  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
of  opinion,  that  a government,  confifting  of  a 
chief  magiftrate,  nobles,  and  the  people,  might 
be  praifed  in  theoiy,  but  could  hardly  ever  ex- 
ift  in  fad  ; or,  if  it  did  exift,  could  not  be  of 
long  continuance.  Though  we  have,  in  fad, 
P 4 realized 

* Nam  cun6la  natiQne.s  ct  iirbes  populus,  aut  pri- 
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realized  the  Utopian  felicity,  mentioned  as  Ima 
practicable  by  Tacitus,  there  ftill  remain  among 
us  fome  infatuated  men,  who,  in  their  rage 
for  a republic,  ieem  inclined  inconfiderately  to 
pull  down  the  moft  glorious  fabric  of  a confti-: 
tution  that  has  ever  yet  been  framed, 

123.  This  boaft  of  human  wifdom,  though 
imperfed:,  as  muft  be  all  the  works  of  men, 
continues,  every  Seffion  of  Parliament,  to  im-r 
prove  ; but  the  plan  of  thefe  pretended  re^ 
formers,  is  to  make  it  give  way  to  a republic, 
fimilar  to  what  has  been  adopted  in  France. 
The  diifimilarity,  however,  of  the  fprmer  and 
prefent  conftitutions  of  Britain,  and  of  France, 
precludes  every  idea  of  the  pcffibility  of  fuch 
an  abfurd  fcheme  taking  place.  The  code  of 
laws  forming  the  conftitutipn  pf  France  has, 
fince  the  commencement  of  their  revolution, 

under- 

“*  » 

mores,  aut  finguli,  regunt : delecla  ex  his  et  conflltuta 
reipublicx  forma,  laudari  facilius,  quam  eyenire,  vel  fi  e- 
venit,  baud  diuturna  efie  potek.— Annales,  lib.  IV.  c.  33. 
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undergone  many  alterations,  but  is  ftill  unfet- 
tled, and  probably  muft  undergo  other  mate- 
rial changes,  before  a firm  and  fteady  govern- 
ment can  be  fecured.  What  thefe  laws  are  at 

✓ 

prefent,  I know  not ; but  • the  Chief  Conful 
now  aifumes  a more  tlian  regal  pomp,  and  go- 
vei*ns  with  a defpotic  power,  not  only  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  but 
the  Pope  himfelf.  For  it  is  he  that  has,  after 
a long  toleration,  of  atheifm  and  irreligion,  re- 
eftabliflied  ^ the  Roman  Catholic  worfhip  in 
France ; reducing  confiderably,  however,  the 
ftipends  and  the  number  of  their  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  and  inferior  clergy.  It  is  by  him,  or 
by  his  order,  that  they  are  collated  to  their  bene- 
fices ; the  Firft  Conful  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Gallican  church ; and  all  its  members 
are  under  the  civil  jurifdidion.  But  as  a more 
particular  account  belongs  rather  to  the  hiftory 
pf  France,  I willingly  leave  this  fubjedl, 


124, 
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124,  From  the  laft  Sedtion,  it  is  fuffident- 
\j  apparent,  that  the  conftitutlons  of  the  late 
republics  in  Europe  were  incompatible  with 
that  freedom  of  the  fubjedt,  and  fecurity  of  his 
perfon  and  property,  wiiich  a good  man  would 
wifh  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  polTefs. 
For  a fmall  diftridt  of  country,  a better  form 
of  government  might,  no  doubt,  be  fuggefted, 
than  exifted  in  any  of  the  late  republics  in 
Europe,  But  when  a nation  becomes  great 
and  populous,  it  is  ill  fitted  for  being  a com- 
monwealth ; ambition  is  apt  to  trample  upon 
juftice,  felfifhnels  upon  patriotifm,  and  the 
public  weal  is  facpficed  to  private  views.  The 
ingenious  and  learnecl  Baron  de  Montefquieii 
fays,  ^ A very  curious  fpedlacle  it  was,  in  the 
^ laft  century,  to  behold  the  impotent  efforts 
‘ the  Englifh  made  for  the  eft^ibliihment  of 
‘ democracy.  As  thofe  who  had  a fhare  in 
^ the  diredlion  of  public  affairs  were  void  of 
‘ all  virtue;  as,  their  ambition  was  enflamed  by 
^ the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  daring  of  their  mem- 

‘ bers ; 
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^ bers  * ; as  the  fpirit  of  a fadion  *was  fiip- 
^ prefled  only  by  that  of  a fucceeding  fadtton, 
‘ the  government  was  continually  changing. 
^ , The  people,  amazed  at  fo  many  revolutions, 
‘ fought  everywhere  for  a democracy,  with- 
‘ out  being  able  to  find  it.  At  length,  after 
‘ a feries  of  tumultuary  motions  and  violent 
‘ fhocks,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
‘ to  the  very  government  which  they  had  fo 
‘ odioufly  profcribed.  ’ f 

. 125.  This  is  a jufl  reprefentation  of  the 

unfettled  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  dur- 
ing thofe  times,  when  all  were , folicitous  to 
obtain  fuch  a reform  In  the  government,  as 
fliould  convey  more  permanent  happinefs  and 
contentment  than  they  had  hitherto  experi- 
enced. This,  however,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  Revolution,  when  the  bafis  of  a truly  free 
conftitution  was  laid  ; ever  fince  which  tiijne, 

it 

* Cromwell. 

I L’Efprit  dee  Loix,  tom.  I.  p.  20, 
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it  has  been  gradually  improving.  Though  by 

thefe  means  our  government  is  become  the 

admiration  of  foreigners,  yet  it  has  not  given 

✓ 

univerfal  fatisfaftion  at  home,  on  account  of 
thofe  reftlefs,  malignant  fpirits,  common  to  all 
countries,  who  feem  never  fo  happy  as  when 
employed  in  diffufmg  their  rancorous  difcontent 
among  others.  Thefe  'mifanthropes  are  great- 
ly affifted  in  their  orations  on  the  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  of  the  nation,  by  the  falfe  arguments 
of  fome  ambitious  men,  of  confiderable  abili- 
ties, in  Parliament,  who  have  no  other  view, 
in  conftantly  oppofmg  the  minifter,  than  to 
get  themfelves  brought  in  for  a fliare  in  the 
adminiftration.  They  even  derive  confolation 
from  the  independent  men  of  genius,  who  fail 
not  to  corvedi  the  minifter  for  fome  overfight 
or  eiTor,  and  to  whom,  for  their  wifdom  and 
fteadinefs  in  oppofition  to  every  unconflitu- 
tional  meafure,  the  public  is  greatly  indebted. 
Every  circumftance  that  can  be  brought  againft 
the  adminiftration,  is  repeated  with  internal 

fatisfac(ftion  5 
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fatlsfadion  ; but  the  great  luxury  of  difcontent 
is  indulged  on  the  fubjedt  of  a reform,  which, 
with  many,  is  a mere  pretext  to  overturn  the 
conftitution. 

126.  I know  not  exactly  the  fyftem  of 
government  thefe  wild  politicians  propofe  to 
themfelves ; and  they  probably  are  as  ignorant 
as  I am,  in  regard  to  the  conftitution  they  may 
be  induced  to  adopt,  in  their  progrefs  through 
rebellion,  anarchy,  and  confufion.  But  from 
the  little  I know,  of  what  they  hold  the  mofl 
deiireable  poirits  to  be  obtained,  they  feem  in- 
clined to  lodge  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  people  ; for  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  equality  of  ranks,  univerfal  fuffrage, 
annual,  biennial,  or  triennial  Parliaments,  can 
bear  no  other  interpretation.'  I mean  not  here 
to  leflen  the  eftimation,  in  which  every  man 
of  refledion  ought  to  hold  the  people  at  large, 
or  that  affedionate  regard  due  to  the  populace 
of  every  country  ; but  I incline  not  that  they 

fhould 
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fliould  be  our  governors.  For  the  hiftories  of 
all  ages,  where  the  people  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal fway^  prove,,  that  democracy  is  the  worft 
fpecies  of  government  that  can  exift,  abfolute 
monarchy  not  excepted.  In  the  one  cafe,  we 
have  a Angle  defpot ; but  in  the  other,  a thoii- 
fand  tyrants. 

4 

127.  The  Majefty  of  the  people  has  been 
vociferated  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bri- 
tain ; for  by  this  epithet,  or  high  founding  ti- 
tle conferred  on  the  populace,  every  demagogue 
hopes  to  gain  them  over  to  his  party.  It  is 

the  lower  orders  of  the  people  that  are  thus 

\ 

fublimely  denominated  j but  had  they  'ufed  a 
phrafe  more  expreffive  of  their  utility  to  them* 
felves,  and  to  the  public,  when  induftrious,  it 
would  have  communicated  a much  more  juft 
idea  of  their  worth,  and  been  more  honourable 
to  them.  This,  however,  would  not  have 
ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  feditious  fo  well, 
who  mean  to  flatter  and  cajole  by  hyperbole ; 

of 
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of  courfe  the  plain  language  of  truth  and  fin- 
cerity,  muft  give  way  to  a high-flowing  flyle^ 
capable  of  exciting  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  Is  addreflfed.  This  favour- 
ite expreflion^  the  Majefty  of  the  People,  may 
no  doubt  be  ufed  with  great  propriety,  when 
applied  to  their  reprefentatives,  the  Houfe  oF 
Commons ; but  not  to  the  people  individually 
taken.  In  the  revolutionary  language  of  France, 
to  rife  in  a mafs,  was  to  fliow  the  majefliy  of 
the  people  in  its  full  fplendour  ; and  it  certain- 
ly imported  a power  fufficlent  to  overturn  the 
ftate,  by  their  becoming  the  legiflators-  But 
as  we  have  a good  conflltutlon,  continually  im- 
proving, and  as  we  know,  from  the  experience 
of  paft  ages,  the  great  abufe  of  power,  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  let  us  avoid  that 
anarchy  and  deftru£tion,  which  muft  ai*ife  from 
the  dangerous  practice  recommended  by  the 
I^ench  demagogues. 

12^. 
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12^.  Equality  in  regard  to  the  laws  en- 
joyed by  every  Britlfli  fubjedt,  is  well  under- 
ftood  ; but  equality  of  rank,  and  univerfal  citi^ 
zenfhip,  have  in  them  fomething  fo  foolifh 
and  abfurd,  that  they  fcaircely  deferve  refuta- 
tion. For,  till  men  are  created  with  a perfect 
equality  of  talents,  genius,  and  difpofitiori,  there 
muft  neceflarily  be  difference  of  ranks  and 
power ; and  if,  from  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
Providence  has  uniformly  eftablifhed  a fubordi- 
nation  among  men,  by  bellowing  on  them  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelleflual  power,  then  all  en- 
deavours to  countera6l  this  wife  defign^  is  to  a6l 
contrary  to  what  was  inflituted  for  our  happi- 
nefs.  It  may  be  objeftcd,  that  all  tyrannies,  un- 
der whatever  form,they  may  have  exifted,  have 
conftantly  fupported  a fubordination,  with  a 
ftridlnefs  proportioned  to  the  tyranny  exercifed 
in  the  Hate.  But  we  muft  confider  that  abufe 
of  power  we  call  tyranny,  as  a circumftance 
fuperadded  to  the  form  of  government,  without 
which  it  may  undoubtedly  exift ; but  it  is  e- 

qually 
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qually  certain,  that  no  government  can  poffibly 
fubfift  without  fubordination. 

129.  The  French  have  carried  the  fyftem 
of  equality  and  citizenfhip,  to  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  extravagance,  with  an  impiety  and 
folly,  which  aftoniih  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
and,  that  all  might  be  equal,  every  rank  of  no- 
bility was  abolifhed.  That  atheifm  and  irre- 
ligion  might  be  pradlifed  with  impunity,  it 
w^as  likewife  neceflary  to  abolifh  the  clergy, 
without  diftinction,  and  the  public  worfhip  of 
God  throughout  France.  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  eftablifhed  in  France,  would 
have  admitted  of  fome  reform,  no  one  will 
deny : this  might  even  have  been  extended  to 
the  conduct  of  fome  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  *,  but,  on  this  pretence,  totally  to  abolifli 
religion,  and  the  whole  clerical  order,  was  fhock- 
ing.  This  was,  however,  no  more  than  what 
might  have  been  expected,  from  fo  many  a- 
theifts  as  were  among  the  Jacobins,  the  Illumi- 
voL.  II.  Q nati, 
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nati,  and  their  difciples,  who,  in  their  vehemence 
and  violence  in  the  fettlement  of  their  conftitu- 
tion,  came  at  laft  to  bring  one  another  to  the 
guillotine,  which  brought  fome  of  the  reft  to 
their  fenfes.  The  privileges  of  the  Peers  of 
France,  and  of  the  Nobility  in  general,  were 
certainly  too  numerous  and  extenfive  for  the 
profperity  of  the  country : their  baneful  influ- 
ence reached  to  the  merchant,  the  trafficker, 
mechanic,  farmer,  and  peafant;  all  of  whom 
ought,  by  every  means,  to  have  been  protect- 
ed and  encouraged.  Thofe  privileges,  there- 
fore, which  interfered  with  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  thofe  ranks,  ought  to  have  been 
abolilhed,  but  not  the  order  of  nobility.  ^ 
By  thefe  refolutions,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  reaped  fome  temporary  ad- 
vantages; for  by  unjuftly  feizing  the  lands 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  hammer,  money  was  raifed 
to  defray  the  expences  of  their  wars ; and  the 

• purchafers 
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purchafers  of  the  lands  were  fecured  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  revolution.  But  all  reforms,  or 
revolutions  of  government,  which  on  that  pre- 
tence have  taken  place,  on  principles  inconfift- 
ent  with  true  freedom,  and  the  profperity  of 
the  country,  have  feldom  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, Witnefs  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
form  of  government  and  adminiftration,  which 
have  taken  place  in  France,  fince  the  dawning 
of  the  Revolution.  They  have  no  doubt  ob- 
tained at  lafl  a fingular  fpecies  of  government, 
apparently  an  oligarchy,  but  in  redity  triore 
like  a defpotic  monarchy  than  a republic, 
which  they  afFe£t  to  call  it ; and  which,  al- 
though  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  yet  on  fo  firm  a 
bafis  as  to  enfure  its  permanency. 

*1^0,  I cannot  perceive  how  the  univerfal 
fiiffrage,  infifted  on  by  the  feditious  dema- 
gogues of  this  country,  could  polTibly  be  of  the 
fmalleft  advantage  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the 

Q 2 people^ 
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people.  Not  one  In  five  hundred,  perhaps 
even  In  a thoufand,  of  the  Induftrlous  labour- 
ers, can  have  any  perfonal  acquaintance  with 
the  candidates,  for  becoming  their  member ; 
and  If  they  had,  are  they  capable  of  judging 
rightly  to  whom  the  preference  ought  to  be 
given  ? However  defireable  It  might  be  to  the 

t 

populace,  on  the  eve  of  a general  eledtion,  to 
look  forward  to  two  or  three  days  of  drunken- 
nefs  and  dlffipatlon,  at  the  expence  of  the  can- 
didates, It  certainly  could  ' not  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  the  voters  or  their  families.  But 
after  thefe  men,  whofe  wealth  arifes  folely 

from  their  Induftry,  have  had  the  honour.  In 

/ 

a drunken  vociferous  tumult,  of  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament,  would  they  be  better 
reprefented  than  at  prefent,  when  he  is  chofen 
by  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  which  always 
fuppofes  an  Intereft  in  the  welfare  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  country  ? Certainly  not.  It  is 
likewife  evident,  that  the  frequent  repetition  of 
a general  eledtion,  by  the  biennial,  or  triennial 

Parliaments 
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Parliaments  propofed,  would  be  extremely  burt- 
ful,  not  only  to  the  candidates  and  the  voters, 
but  to  the  country  in  general ; and  that  even 
the  bufmefs  in  Parliament  could  not  be  fo  well, 
or  fo  efFedtually  carried  on  as  at  prefent. 

I 

# 

131.  In  Scotland  the  effects  of  thofe  days 
of  drunkennefs  and  riot,  at  the  elections  in 

0 

boroughs,  even  according  to  our  prefent  mode, 
are  clearly  perceived  in  the  after  conduct  of 
the  eleftors.  Their  morality  is  not  thereby 
improved ; their  poverty  is  increafed ; and, 
what  is  extremely  difagreeable  in  fociety,  an 
animofity  is  often  kept  up,  for  fome  time,  be- 
tween the  oppofite  parties,  efpecially  in  fmall 
towns.  And  this  ferment  among  the  mechan- 
ics, produced  by  politics,  and  ftrong  liquors, 
ceafes  not  with  the  canvafs  for  their  deacons, 
and  filling  up  their  town-council,  at  the  P(/Ii- 
chaelmas  immediately  preceding  the  general  e- 
ledtion.  For,  as  the  deacons  of  the  feveral  cor- 
porations of  mechanics,  are  chofen  annually. 
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a little  politics,  among  the  freemen,  goes  on 
, throughout  the  year ; which  gives  them  a gof- 
fiping,  idle  turn,  and  keeps  them  poor.  Thefe 
are  perhaps  the  reafons  why  fome  old  men  of 
obfervation  aflerted,  that  the  Royal  Boroughs 
in  Scotland  had  declined  in  their  trade,  and  of 
courfe  in  their  opulence,  fmce  the  Union  ; be- 
fore which  time,  a feat  in  Parliament  was  not 
fo  much  coveted  ; of  confequence,  the  canvafs 
for  it  was  much  lefs  than  at  prefent ; and  the 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants  was  proportionably 
greater.  There  were,  no  doubt,  fome  excep-. 
tions  to  this  general  obfervation,  where  a fea- 
port,  or  other  local  fituation,  favoured  th^ 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  borough  ; but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  large  manufafturing  towns  or 
villages,  that  return  no  member  to  Parliament, 
are  obfeiwed  to  be  the  moft  thriving  and  profc 
perous. 

132.  It  may  be  objeded,  that  the  pradice 
in  England,  at  their  eledions,  is  nearly  the 

t 

, fame 

• * 
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fame  with  the  univerfal  fuffrage  propofed  ; as 
every  one,  poflefTed  of  forty  (hillings  a year, 
becomes  thereby  an  eledlor.  ^ But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  pradice  is  a good  one  ; experi- 
ence has  (hown  it  to  be  extremely  inconveni- 
ent and  expenfive  to  the  candidate  ; who  is  not 
enabled  to  difcharge  his  duty  in  Parliament  a 
bit  better,  becaufe  his  feat,  for  which  he  ought 
to  pay  little  or  nothing,  has  coft,  in  proportion 
to  the  oppofition  given  him,  from  five  thoufand 
to  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  The  great  expence 
that  frequently  occurs,  in  an  endeavour  to  be 

Q 4 returned 

* This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  fpirit  of  the  law, 
as  may  be  feen  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  pafled  in  the  eighth 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  1429,  wherein  it  is  enabled, 
‘ That  the  Knights  of  {hires  (hall  be  chofen  in  every 

* county,  by  people  dwelling  and  refident  in  the  fame 

* counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  {hall  have  free  land 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  fliillings  by  the  year, 

* at  leall,  above  all  deductions,  ’ The  letter,  but  not  the 
fpirit  of  this  law,  has  been  ever  lince  obferved  j for  forty 
fliillings  a year,  A.  D.  1429,  was  equivalent,  to  twenty 
pounds  a year  in  1802, 
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returned  for  a borough  or  county,  often  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  the  ruin  of  many  a family, 
muft  be  owing  to  fome  radical  fault  in  our 
conftitution.  This,  I apprehend,  to  be  the 
too  great  number  of  eleftors  ; a fault  not  eafily 
to  be  corrected  ; for  the  remedy  would,  pro- 
bably, be  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
populace  : but  this  obfervation  , extends  not  to 
Scotland,  where  elections  are  made  with  lefs 
trouble  and  expence. 

133.  After  the  eledion  of  a member,  for  a 
county  in  Scotland,  the  perfon  returned  gives 
a dinner  to  the  eledors,  in  which  confifts  al- 
moft  the  whole  expence  of  his  eledion.  But 
to  obtain  a feat  in  Parliament,  for  a fet  of  bo- 
roughs in  Scotland,  efpecially  where  tliere  is  a 
competition  of  candidates,  is  often  much  more 
expenfive ; for  all  the  competitors  for  the  prize, 
are  obliged  to  vifit  feveral  times  each  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  diftrid,  before  they  meet  by 
their  delegates,  for  the  eledion  of  the  mem- 
ber, 
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her.  From  the  difFerent  mode,  however,  of 
eleding  in  the  two  countries,  the  total  expence 
incurred,  by  the  whole  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
does  not  amount,  in  general,  to  fo  much  as 
has  been  often  expended  on  the  eledion  of  two 
citizens  for  Weftminfter.  The  caufe  of  this 
great  difference,  in  the  expence  of  an  eledion 
in  England,  and  of  that  in  Scotland,  is  ob- 
vious ; for  as,  during  the  canvafs,  moft  of  the 
voters  muft  eat  and  drink  at  the  expence  of  the 
candidate  ; where  they  are  moft  numerous,  the 
expence  will  be  greateft.  I have  lived  long  e- 
nough  to  have  feen  a good  number  of  general 
eledions,  and  likewife  Ihofe  for  members  to 
fupply  vacancies  as  they  occurred  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ; but  never  heard  it  alleged,  that 
in  Scotland  there  was  not  a competent  number 

of  eledors  for  each  county. 

0 

\ 

134.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  our 
boroughs  eled  by  delegates,  which  prevents 
all  confufion  and  tumult  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ; 
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tion ; and  could  fuch  a practice  be  introduced 
into  England,  by  delegates  from  parifhes,  or 
otherwife,  the  mode  of  eledlng  would  there- 
by, I am  perfuaded,  be  greatly  meliorated. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  England, 
look  on  the  voting  for  a member  as  an  honour- 
able privilege,  which  gives  them  fome  import- 
ance in  fociety.  Did  they  receive  any  real  ad- 
vantage  from  the^ir  fufffage,  I would  reafon  as 
they  do  ; but  as  none  is  thereby  derived,  it 
fhould  be  confidered  rather  as  a voluntary  fer- 
vice  than  a privilege.  The  importance  which 
the  fuffrage  of  an  individual  confers  on  him, 
among  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  others,  is 
merely  ideal ; for  nothing  can  give  confe- 
quence  to  the  honeft  labourer,  but  his  induf- 
try  and  frugality,  which  bring  contentment, 
happinefs,  and,  in  the  end,  riches  or  eafy  cir- 
cumftances.  But  as  fuch  a confiderable  change, 
in  the  law  and  pradice,  at  eledlions  in  England, 
could  not  poffibly  be  adopted,  without  rilking 
the  confequences  of  tumultuary  meetings  of 

the 
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the  feditious,  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  might  endanger  the  conftitution  itfelf : 
let  us  reft  fatisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now 
ftands.  For  though  a law  may  be  far  from 
the  beft  that  could  be  devifed,  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended  ; yet  having, 
on  its  fide,  the  fanftion  of  time,  and  meeting 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  ought 
not  to  be  altered,  but  with  great  caution  and 
circumfpedion, 

135.  As  often  as  my  fubje£t  has  led  me 
to  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  induftrious 
claffes  of  the  people,  it  has  been  my  conftant 
and  fincere  defire,  to  be  able  to  fuggeft,  what- 
ever might  have  a tendency  to  corredl  their  er- 
rors and  miftakes,  and  thereby  to  render  them 
more  happy,  and  fatisfied  with  the  fituation  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  This, 
however  muft  be  confelfed  to  be  a moft  ar- 
duous talk,  not  from  any  obftru£tion  we  meet 
with,  in  pointing  out  the  true  road  to  wealth 

and 
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and  contentment,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  cOn- 
vincing  thofe  ^eak  minds,  of  the  great  efficacy 
of  the  means,  which  are  ever  infallible,  when 
fteadily  purfued.  But  as  example  is  ever  more  ■ 
powerful  and  perfuafive  than  precept,  let  them 
look  at  the  pious  good  man,  who  is  induftrious 
and  frugal,  and  they  will  find  him  conftantly 
happy  in  his  family,  in  his  circumftances ; 
fometimes  rich,  and  always  contented.  To 
reverfe  the  pidlure,  let  them  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  diffipated,  idle  man,  efpecially  if  he  is  one 
of  thofe  weak  reftlefs  brains,  who  has  become 
politician,  and  turned  his  mind  more  to  the 
public  intereft  than  his  own  ; .anjd  they  will 
find  him  often  bankrupt,  and  always  unhappy. 
Even  this  method  of  directing  the  condudl  of 
the  populace,  fo  deaf,  fo  palpable  to  the  fenfes, 
and  confirmed  by  every  day’s  experience,  meets 
not  always  with  that  fuccefs  that  might  be  ex- 
peded  from  viewing  both  fides  of  the  pidure. 
For  though  there  are  among  them  fome  prudent 
men,  with  excellent  underjftandings,  yet  the 


great 
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great  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
are,  in  their  minds,  mere  children  ; and  of 
courfe  require  the  aid  of  exemplary  conduft, 
in  their  neighbours,  to  keep  them  in  their  du- 
ty. When  they  are  fo  fortunate,  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  is  of  more  real  feiwice  to 
them,  than  would  be  all  the  fermons  of  all 
the  world  ; though  thefe  no  doubt  are,  on  fome 
occafions,  of  great  ufe. 
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No.  I. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  POWER. 

It  IS  certain,  however,  that  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  eminent  perfons,  who,  from  their 
being  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  principles  of 
morality,  a high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  that  de- 
gree of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  ever 
attend  good  men,  have  refilled,  even  when 
raifed  to  the  highell  offices  in  the  ftate,'  every 
temptation  to  the  abufe  of  power.  But  there 
is  a curious  circumftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind,  of  two  oppofite  paffions,  which 
conftantly  haunt  and  influence,  with  more  or 

lefs 
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lefs  force,  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. There  is  ftrongly  implanted  in  all  a love 
of  freedom,  which  is  too  often  accompanied 
with  a propenfity  to  tyrannize  ; for  the  freedom 
which  men  claim  to  themfelves,  they  are  fome- 
times  unwilling  to  grant  to  others  ; and  the 
principle  which  infpires  the  wifh  of  independ- 
ence, often  produces  the  exercife  of  oppreflion. 
This  cannot  be  better  exemplified,  than  by 
contralling  the  condition  of  flaves  under  an  ar- 
bitrary, with  thofe  living  under  a free  govern- 
ment. That  the  condition  of  a flave  is  better 
under  an  arbitrary  than  under  a free  govern- 
ment, is,  I believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory 
of  all  ages  and  nations.’  In  the  Roman  hifto- 
ry, the  firft  time  we  read  of  the  magiftrate  in- 
terpofmg  to  protedt  the  flave  from  the  violence 

of  his  mafter.  Is  under  the  Emperors.  When 

/ 

Vidius  Pollio,  in  the  prefence  of  Auguftus, 
barbaroufly  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  who  had 
committed  a flight  fault,  to  be  cut  Into  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  his  pond,  as  food  for  the  filh- 

es. 
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GS,  the  Emperor  commanded  him,  with  Indig- 
nation, to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only 
that  Have,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to 
him.  Under  the  Republic,  no  magiftrate 

liad  authority  fufficient  to  protect  the  Have, 

\ 

much  lefs  to  punifli  the  inafter.  ' ^ 

\ 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  practice  of  modern  times,  in  every  country 
where,  unfortunately,  the  law  of  flavery  is  efta- 
bliihed.  The  magiftrate,  when  he  prote£ls  the 
flave,  intermeddles  in  fome  meafure  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  private  property  of  the  maf- 
ter.  In  a free  countiy,  where  the  inafter  is 
perhaps  either  a member  of  the  colonial  aflem- 
bly,  or  ah  eledor  of  'fuch  a member,  the  exe- 
cutive officer  dare  not  interfere  in  this  way, 
but  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circuinfpec- 
tion.  The  refped  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  mafter,  renders  it  more  difficult  for  him 
to  proted  the  flave.  But  in  a country  where 
the  government  is  in  a great  meafure  arbitrary, 
VOL.  n.  R where 
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where  it  is  ufual  for  the  magiftrate  to  Inter-^ 
fere  even  in  the  management  of  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  and  to  fend  them  per- 
haps a Lettre  de  Cachet^  if  they  do  not  ma- 
nage it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  for  him  to  give  protection  to  the  flave  ; 
and  common  humanity  naturally  difpofes  him 
to  do  fo.  The  protection  of  the  magiftrate 
renders  the  flave  lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mafter,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  con- 
fider  him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him 
with  more  gentlenefs.  Gentle  ufage  renders 
the  flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  in- 
telligent ; and  therefore,  upon  a double  account, 
more  ufefuL  He  approaches  more  to  the  con- 
dition of  a free  fervant,  and  may  poflTefs  inte- 
grity, and  fome  degree  of  attachment  to  his 
matter’s  intereft ; virtues,  which  frequently  be- 
long to  free  fervants,  but  which  never  can  be- 
long  to  a flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  com- 
monly are,  in,  countries  where  the  mafter  is 
perfectly  free  and  fecure. 
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This  properifity  to  the  abufe  of  power,  un- 
happily, fo  frequently  a paflioh  in  the  human 
race,  occafions  everlafting  animdlities  and  quar-  - 
rels  among  men^  and  extends  itfelf  through  all 
focieties,  principalities,  and  kingdoms ; for  the 
hiftories  of  nations  are,  in  a great  meafure,  filled 
with  a chronological  ftatement  of  injuries,  done 
to  the  weak  by  the  more  powerful.  This 
fhows  the  univerfality  of  this  paflion,  not 
only  among  individuals,  but  ftates,  when  they 
imagine  they  can  exercife  it  with,  impunity  and 
advantage.  This  wicked  fpirit  niakes  men  o- 
verlook  the  falutary  maxims, — that  management 
and  perfuafion  are  the  eafieft  and  fafeft  inftru- 
ments  of  government, — and  that  force  and  vio- 
lence are  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous.  They 
too  frequently  incline  to  follow  rather  their  na- 
tural infolence,  by  difdaining  to  ufe  the  good 
inftrument,  unlefs  when  'they  cannot,  or  dare 
riot,  ufe  the  bad  one.  Where  the  law  has, 

R 2 in 

An  inftance  of  infufFcrable  infolence  in  the  abufe 
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'in  particular  inftances,  mofi:  unfortunately  given 
a fandion  to  this  abufe  of  power,  it  has  arifeil 
fometimes.to  the  moft  dreadful  and  fatal  excefs. 
The  brutality  of  the  Romans  was,  on  many 
occafions,  very  remarkable  ; but  to  their  chil- 
dren it  was  horrid.  They  having  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  children  ; it  was 
fometimes  exercifed  with  a ferocious  and  unre- 
lenting tyranny  ; and  at  all  times,  they  were 
held,  like  cattle,  to  be  the  father’s  property. 
So  tenacious  were  they  of  the  patria  potejlas^ 
'that,  if  a fon  or  daughter,  fold  to  be  a Have, 
was  fet  free;  he  or  flie  fell  again  under  the  fa- 
ther’s power,  to  be  fold  a fecond,  and  even  a 
third  time.  In  the  forum,  fenate,  and  camp, 
the  adult  fon  of  a Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  a perfon  ; but  in 
• his  father’s  houfe,  he  was  a mere  thing,  con- 
founded 

of  power,  by  Grifler,  the  Aullrian  governor  of  Ury,  in 
Switzerland,  is  too  well  known,  to  be  here  repeated  ; as  it 
may  be  read  in  every  book  of  biography,  under  the  article 
WUHam  TelL 
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founded  by  the  laws  with  the  moveables,  the 
cattle,  and  the  flaves,  whom  the  capricious 
inafter  might  alienate  or  deftroy,  without  be- 
ing refponfible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  Nei- 
ther age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  confular  office,  nor 
the  honours  of  a triumph,  could  exempt  the 
moft  illuftrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial 
fubjed:ion.  His  defcendants  were  included  in 
the  family  of  their  common  anceftor  ; and  the 
claims  of  adoption  were  not  lefs  facred,  or  lefs 
rigorous  than  thofe  of  nature.  This  very  ex- 
traordinary and  inhuman  power,  which  the  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  poffeffed  during  the  common- 
wealth, extended  even  to  the  wife  of  a Ro- 
man, who,  by  a fidion  of  the  law,  was  deno- 
minated, moft  abfurdly,  fifter  to  her  own  child- 
ren, and  daughter  to  her  hufband  or  mafter, 
who  was  invefted  with  the  plenitude  of  pater- 
nal power.  By  his  judgement,  or  caprice,  her 
behaviour  was  approved,  cenfured,  or  chaftifed- 
iie  exercifed  the  jurifdiaion  of  life  and  death ; 
4ud  it  was  allowed,  that,  in  cafes  of  adultery 
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or  drunkennefs,  ^ the  fentence  might  be  pro- 
perly inflided.  But  where  the  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  proteds  the  perfon  and  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  date,  and  where  all, 
without  exception,  are  amenable  to  juftice 
for  every  criminal  exertion  of  power,  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  condition  of  the  people ! 

Notwithftanding  the  abufe  of  power  is  pro-, 
dudive  of  unhappinefs,  mifery,  flavery,  and  even 
of  death;  yet,  without  fubordination,  and  the  due 
exercife  of  power,  the  bed  government,  or  con- 
dituted  fociety  in  the  world,  could  not  long  exid. 
This  paffion,  from  being  always  fo  univerfal, 
and  fo  ardent  among  men,  we  niud  fuppofe  to 

have 

* It  was  enough  to  haye  tafted  wine,  or  to  have  ftolen 
the  key  of  the  cellar : Plin.  Hlft.  Nat.  XIV.  After  this 
juft  reprefentatipn  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Ro- 
mans, relative  to  the  fair  fex,  it  can  be  no  furprife  to  the 
reader,  to  be  informed,  that  it  was  adopted  as  a univer- 
fal maxim,  that  M'omen  never  attained  to  the  age  of 
reafon. 
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have  been  given  us  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
for  the^wifeft  ends.  The  inoft  obvious  appears 
to  be  fubordination,  or  that  natural  regulation 
of  the  fituation  of  individuals,  according  to 
their  abilities,  genius,  propenfities,  and  certain 
other  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  as  may 
beft  contribute  to  the  general  harmony  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole.  The  quiet  with  which 
every  one  flips  into  his  place,  without  murmur, 
in  the  great  family  of  a nation,  is  a proof  of 
what  is  here  alleged,  and  contradicts  that  un- 
natural  idea  of  equality,  adopted  by  the  mean- 
eft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  feditious.  This 
is  likewife  corroborated  by  the  facility  with 
which  every  one  fubmits  to  the  fubordination, 
eftablifhed  by  law  and  immemorial  ufage  ; and 
this  fubmiffion,  from  the  different  degrees  of 
abilities  and  talents,  and  likewife  of  riches  and 
power  among  men,  appears  perfectly  natural. 
But,  among  a free  and  civilized  people.  It  muft 
always  be  underftood  to  be  a voluntary  ho- 

of  rank,  opuicnqe,  and  au- 
B 4 thprity 
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thorlty  In  the  flate  ; for  when  demanded  as  a 
right,  it  is  one  of  thofe  abufes  of  power  of 
which  we  complain. 


No.  II. 

NAMES  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  GREAT  MEN  OF 
GREECE,  WHO  WERE  BANISHED,  OR  PUT  TO 
DEATH,  BY  THE  UNJUST  SENTENCE  OF  TEIEIR 
FELLOW  CITIZENS. 

I 

Miltiades,  laid  to  be  a defcendant  of  A- 
]‘ax,  and  who  overcame  the  Perfians  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Marathon,  was,  for  his  imfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  on  Paros,  iinjiiftly  tried,  fined, 
and  committed  to  jail,  on  account  of  his  ina- 
bility to  pay  his  fine,  where  he  foon  died  of 
his  wounds. 

ri  ' 

J o 

* Gillies’s  Hiflorv  of  Greece;  Dublin,  1786.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  p.  359. 
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To  fbow  that  even  virtue  itfelf  vi^as  pro- 
fcribed  at  Athens,  when  it  feemed  to  endanger 
the  public  freedom,  Aristides,  only  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  he 
had  difplayed  great  valour  and  wifdom,  and 
who  was  juftly  regarded  as  the  moft  viituous, 
juft,  and  refpedtable  of  the  Greeks,  became 
the  vidtim  of  popular  jealoufy  ; an  example  of 
cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the 
fpirit  of  democratical  policy,  * 

I 

Themistocles,  who,  by  his  fiiigular  va- 
lour and  condu£l,  had  gained  the  decifive  vie- 

\ 

torv  of  Salamis,  whofe  councils  and  addrefs 
had  rendered  their  city  impregnable  ; whofe 
forefight  and  activity  had  procured  them  a, 
fleet,  which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  re- 
fill ; and  whofe  abilities  and  patriotifm  had 
faved  his  country  from  the  moft  formidable  iii- 

vafion,  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  which  was 

# ' 

principally 

* Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece:  Dublin,  1786.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  p.  364. 
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principally  dlredlcd  againft  Athens,  was  firft 
banifhed  by  the  oftracifm  for  a term  of  years ; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  inftigatlon  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  avowed  enemies  of  Themiftocles  and 
of  Athens,  for  life.  * 

CiMON,  fon  of  Miltiades,  a great  and  fuc- 
cefsful  general  and  admiral,  who  had  acquired 
much  honour  and  riches  to  the  ftate  and  to 
himfelf,  but  whofe  conftant  ftudy  and  pradtice 
was,  with  his  wealth,  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  who  even  made  confider- 
able  donations  to  the  public,  was,  on  a falfe 
accufation,  tried  capitally  ; but  his  accufers  be- 
ing afhamed  of  the  lamenefs  of  tlieir  proof,  he 
was  only  banilhed  for  life,  f 

The  unjull:  trial  of  Socrates,  for  profef- 
fing  and  teaching  thofe  principles  of  religion, 

and 

\ 

^-Gillies^s  Hiftory  of  Greece:  Dublin,  1/8(5.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  p.  513- 
t Ibid.  p.  539. 
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and  exalted  Ideas  of  the  living  God,  which 
have  done  him  fo  much  honour  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a difgrace 
to  the  Athenian  government.  * 

Anaxagoras,  the  philofopher,  was  ba- 
nllhed  Athens  on  account  of  his  philofophy, 
being  too  refined  for  the  grofsnefs  of  the  hea- 
tlien  mythology. 

Phidias,  whofe  fublime  genius  in  fculp- 
ture  and  architedlure,  joined  to  the  moft  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  enabled  him  to  give  fuch 
fpecimens  of  his  art  throughout  Greece,  as 
greatly  furpaffed  the  works  of  all  his  predecef- 
fors  and  contemporaries,  in  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence ; and  who  fo  adorned  Athens  with 
theatres,  temples,  and  ftatues,  as  rendered  that 
city  not  only  fuperior  to  all  Greece,  but  fo  as 

never 

t 

V 

* Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece  : Dublin,  1 786.  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  p.  350. 

I Ibid.  p.  14. 
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never  to  be  fui*pafled,  and  fcarcely  equalled  • 
was  banifhed  for  the  fidUtious  crime  of  de- 
lineating the  portraits  of  Pericles  and  himfelf 
on  the  fhield  of  the  admired  ftatue  of  Mi- 
nerva. * 

Paches,  an  Athenian  general  and  admiral 
of  great  merit,  and  who,  by  his  fuccefsful  con- 
duit in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  was  of  great 

fervice  to  his  country,  met,  on  his  return  to 

« 

Athens,  with  the  ufual  reward  of  fuperior  me- 
rit. He  was  accufed  of  mifconduit ; and, 
finding  fentence  ready  to  be  pronounced  a- . 
gainft  him,  his  indignation  rofe  fo  high,  that 
he  flew  himfelf  in  court,  f 

By  the  negleit  of  the  Athenians,  Bra  si- 
das  had  been  permitted  to  conquer  feveral 
towns  on  the  coaft  of  Macedon,  belonging  to 

Athens. 

\ 

* Gillies’s  Hiilory  of  Greece  : DiU^lii^^  t7f>6*  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  p.  4^- 

t Ibid.  p.  86. 
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Athens.  But,  with  the  ulual  injuftice  and  ab- 
I'urdity  accompanying  popular  difcontent,  they 
exculpated  theinielves,  by  banifliing  their  ge- 
nerals ; in  which  cruel  fentence,  the  excellent 
hiftorian  ,and  general  Thucydides  was  in- 
volved. 

\ \ 

The  verfatility  of  the  people  of  the  demo- 
cratical  governments  of  Greece,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  hiftory  of  Alcibiades.  This 
great  man,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  licentious 
and  immoral  in  his  private  life,  was  endued 
with  uncommon  abilities,  as  an  orator,  gene- 
ral, and  admiral.  He  wasTeveral  times  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleets 
and  armies,  and  obtained  the  higheft  honours 
for  his  military  condud,  prowefs,  and  fucccfs. 
But  he  was  as  often  banifhed  on  trivial  accufa- 
tions  ; and  was  at  lafl;  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  the  Spartan  government,  from  a convidion 

of 

*■  Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece:  Dublin,  • 1 786.  8vo, 
Vol.  II.  p.  132. 
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of  their  danger,  fhould  he  be  recalled  by  th^ 
Athenians.  * 

Diomedon,  and  feveral  others  of  the  ad- 
mirals, who  defeated  and  captured  a great  part 
of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginulTae,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
on  a falfe  accufation  of  their  not  having  done 
their  utmofl  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  flain, ' 
after  the  engagement,  f 

Some  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinsea, 
the  profperity  and  power  of  Athens  were  con- 
fiderably  revived  ; but  as  none  of  the  Grecian 
ftates  could  ever  ufe  their  power  with  modera»* 
tion,  the  abufe  of  this  power  was  the  caufe  of 
war  with  their  colonies.  During  this  focial 
war.  Chares,  a worthlefs  demagogue^  who 
had  excited  the  Athenians  to  this  unjuft  mea^ 

fure 

/ 

. ■ *-  

* Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece:  Dublin,  1786.  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  p.  291. 
f Ib.  p.  306, 
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fare  for  acquiring  wealth,  had  likewife  fuf- 
ficlent  influence  with  them  to  procure  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  Iphicrates  andTiMOTHEUS^the 
beft  generals  that  then  exifted  in  Greece.  ^ 

Phocion,  eminent  as  an  Incorruptible  pa- 
triot, an  orator,  and  general,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  great  qualities,  was  more  dread- 
ed than  any  other  of  the  Athenians,  by  Philip 
and  Alexander,  was,  while  Archon,  In  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  falfely  accufed  and 
condemned.  But  the  Athenians,  after  his 
death,  being  afhamed  of  the  difhonour  they 
had  brought  on  themfelves,  by  the  unjuft  trial 
of  fo  great  a man,  eredled  a ftatue  to  his  me- 
mory, and  put  his  accufer  to  death. 

Aristtotle,  who,  as  a philofopher  and 
moralift,  did  lo  much  honour  to  his  country, 
was  likewife  threatened  wdth  an  accufation  and 

trial  ; 


* lb.  vol.  III. 
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trial ; and  being  afraid  of  a fate  fiinilar  to  that 
of  Socrates,  left  Athens,  and  died  at  Chalcis, 
in  Euboea,  a few  months  after. 

I 

I 

No.  III. 

/ 

NAMES  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  GREAT  MEN  OF 
ROME,  WHO  WERE  BANISHED  OR  PUT  TO 
DEATH,  BY  THE  UNJUST  SENTENCE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Caius  Marcius  CoRioLANUS,  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  fiiccefsful  general  of  his  age,  was 
banifhed  by  the  people,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  Tribunes,  who  were  jealous  of  his  power 
and  popularity,  f 

Furius  Camillus,  ever  fuccefsful  in  war, 
took  Veii,  after  it  had  been  befieged.for  ten 
years,  by  other  Roman  generals ; conquered 

Brennus, 

* Gillies,  vol.  III.  p.  508.- 
'I'  Titus  Livius,  lib.  II.  cap.  35. 
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Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  R.  364,  after 
he  had  burnt  Rome,  and  befieged  the  Capi- 
tol ; was  five  times  Didator,  and  the  greateft 
patriot  in  his  time  ; but  was,  notwithftanding, 
banilhed  Rome,  without  any  lhadow  of  juftice, 

t 

and  fined  in  fifteen  hundred  affes  by  the  people  ; 
whofe  veneration  and  ingratitude  to  Camillus 
appeared  by  turns,  as  their  caprice  directed, 
till  the  time  of  his  death; 

An  inftance  of  the  unbounded  power  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  the  abufe  of  tliat  power,  is 
recorded  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  MetelL’US 
Macedonicus,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and 
exemplary  men  in  Rome,  who  was  taken  up 
in  the  forum  by  Catinius  Labeo,  a Tribune, 
and  carried  with  a rope  about  his  neck,  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Tarpeian  rock,  in  revenge  for 
Adetellus,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  cenfor, 
having  firuck  the  name  of  Catinius  Labeo  off 
tlie  lift  of  Senators^;  which  horrid  death  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  another  Tri- 
voL.  II.  S bune, 
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bune,  when  Labeo  was  on  the  point  of  execut- 
ing his  execrable  defign. 

Scipio  Africanus,  who,  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  Con- 
ful,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  was  one  of 
the  greateft  of  the  Roman  generals.  He  con- 
quered Spain,  and  overcame  Hannibal  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  put  an  end  to  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  w^ar ; was  accufed,  though  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  by  the  Tribunes,  before  the  general 
affembly  of  the  people  ^ but  another  accufation 
before  the  Senate,  by  the  unrelenting  Tribunes, 
drove  him  into  voluntary  banifhment,  at  Lin- 
ternum,  where  he  died  a few  years  after,  or- 
dering this  memorable  epitaph  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb,  ‘ Ungrateful  countrymen ! my 

‘ very  bones  fliall  not  reft  among  you.  ’ 

> 

Cicero,  who  was  allowed  to  be  the  greateft 
philofopher  and  orator  of  his  time,  ranked 
likewife  among  tlie  firft  of  the  patriots  of 

Rome, 
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Rome,  and  was  ever  a watchful  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  By  his  great  vi- 
gilance and  indefatigable  attention  while  Con- 
ful,  he  had  almoft  the  foie  merit  of  difcover- 
ing  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline ; had  Cethegus^ 
Lentulus^  Ceefius^  and  feveral  others  of  the  con- 
fpirators  feized  ; and  their  treafon  being  proved 
before  the  Senate,  the  Conful,  with  the  confent 
of  that  auguft  alfembly,  ordered  them  to  be 
privately  put  to  death  in  prifon.  The  com- 
monwealth, being  afterwards  freed  from  dan- 
ger by  the  death  of  Catiline^  unanimoufly  con- 
curred in  their  applaufes  of  Cicero^  whofe 
counfels  had  been  the  chief  means  of  remov- 
ing it.  Public  thanks  were  decreed  him  by 
the  Senate  ; and,  at  the  inftance  of  Cato,  he 
was  ftyled  ‘ the  father  of  his  country.  ’ The 
people,  with  loud  acclamations,  confirmed  the 
juftice  of  the  decree.  Thefe  very  people, 
however,  at  the  inftigation  of  Clodius,  enaft- 
cd  a law,  by  which  banilhment  was  to  be  in- 
flifted  on  him  who  fhould  condemn  a Roman 

S 2 citizen 
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citizen  unheard.  On  this  law  was  Cicero  tried 
for  the  capital  punifhment  of  the  above  con- 
fpirators,  though  antecedent  to  the  enadlment ; 
for  they  were  refolved  on  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation. This,  accordingly,  was  accomplifh- 
ed  ; for  he  was  banifiied  four  hundred  miles 
beyond  Italy ; his  houfes  were  ordered  to  be 
demolifhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fale.  Ma- 
ny other  fimilar  examples  might  be  given  ; but 
a few  are  thought  fufficient,  to  fliow  the  infe- 
curity  of  a citizen,  efpecially  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  office,  in  fuch  a republic. 

No.  IV. 

POSSESSIONS  IN  LAND  TO  A CERTAIN  EXTENT, 
A NECESSARY  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  STATE. 

i 

All  perfons  poflefied  of  large  eftates,  whe- 
ther ennobled  by  patent  from  the  King  or  not, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  natural  guardians 

of  the  conftitution,  and  of  the  realm,  they  hav- 
ing 
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ing  a proportionable  intereft  to  maintain  the 
one,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  other. 
Had  the  French,  happily  for  themfelves,  a- 
dopted  a conftitution  fimilar  to  the  Englifh,  as 
was  once  in*  contemplation,  all  thofe  men  with- 
out property,  wdio  alTumed  the  titles  of^  nobi- 
lity, as  defendants  from  noble  families,  ought 
no  doubt  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
private  gentlemen.  This  is  no  new  idea,  but 
perfectly  confonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  republics  ; for,  every  luftrum, 
every  fifth  year,  the  Senate  w^as  reviewed  by 
the  cenfors  ; and  if  any  one,  by  his  behaviour, 
had  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  that  high 
rank,  or  had  funk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a 
fenator  (according  to  Suetonius,  eight  hundred 
feftertia  of  capital,  betw^een  fix  and  feven  thou- 
fand  pounds  Sterling),  his  name  was  palfed  o- 
ver  by  the  cenfor  in  reading  the  roll  of  fena- 
tors  ; and  he  w^as,  of  confequence,  held  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Senate.  But  this  degrada- 
tion did  not  render  perfons  infamous,  as  when 

S 3 they 
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they  were  condemned  at  a trial ; for  the  igno- 
miny might  be  removed  by  the  next  cenfors, 
or  they  might  obtain  offices,  which  again  pro- 
cured them  admittance  into  the  Senate,  as  was 
the  cafe  with  Antonius,  who  was  Conful  with 
Cicero,  Lentulus,  Salluft,  &c. *  * A fimilar 
practice  was  obfeiwed,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Equites,  who  behoved  to  pof- 
fefs  a fortune,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  Emperors,  of  at  leaft  four  hun-' 
dred  feflertia,  or  about  three  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  pounds  of  our  money. 
It  appears,  likewife,  that  the  Emperor  Trajan 
reftrained  the  infamous  largefles  of  candidates, 
by  a law  againft  bribery ; and  by  ordaining, 
that  no  one  fhould  be  admitted  to  fue  for  an 
office,  who  had  not  a third  part-  of  his  fortune 
in  land  ; which  greatly  raifed  the  value  of  e- 
ftates  in  Italy. 

Similar 

■ ■ ■ ■ " — — ■ ■ “ 

* Roman  Antiquities,  by  A.  Adams,  liL.  D.  Edin- 
burgh, 1792. 
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Similar  ideas  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Athenians  ; for  when  Solon  gave  them  a 
code  of  laws,  and  formed  their  conftitution, 
he  divided  the  citizens  into  four  clafles,  accord- 
ing to  the  produce  of  their  eftates.  The  firft 
clafs  confifted  of  thofe  whofe  lands  annually 
yielded  five  hundred  meafures  of  liquid,  as 
well  as  dry  commodities  ; the  minimum  of 
whofe  yearly  income  may  be  calculated  at 
fixty  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  equivalent,  if 
we  eftimate  the  relative  value  of  money  by  the 
price  of  labour,  and  of  things  moft  neceflary 
to  life,  to  about  fix  hundred  pounds  Sterling  iu 
the  prefent  age.  The  fecond  clafs  w^ere  thofe, 
whofe  eftates  produced  three  hundred  mea- 
fures : the  third  comprehended  tfiofe  whofe  e- 
ftates  produced  two  hundred  : the  fourth,  and 
by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  Athenians, 
either  poflefled  no  landed  property,  or  at  leaft 
enjoyed  not  a revenue  in  land,  equal  to  twen- 
ty-four pounds  Sterling  ; or,  agreeably  to  the 
above  proportion,  two  hundred  and  forty 
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pounds  of  our  prefent  currency.  All  ranks  of 
citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  vote  in  the  pub- 
lic aflembly,  and  to  judge  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  whether  civil,  or  criminal,  which  were 
properly  fo  many  committees  of  the  aflembly. 
But  the  three  firfl:  claflTes  were  exclufively  en- 
titled to  fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in  the  areor 
pagus,  or  to  hold  any  other  office  of  magiftra- 
cy.  This  fundamental  part  of  the  conftitutioii 
of  Athens,  was  thought  to  promote  induflry 
and  frugality  among  the  citizens,  that  they 
might  thereby  become  entitled  to  fliare  thofe 
honours  and  offices,  to  which  perfons  of  a cer- 
tain eltate  only  could  afpire.  A few  yea.rs  af- 
ter the  adminiftration  of  Solon,  Pififtratus,  by 
his  addrefs,  became  fo  powerful  among  his  fel- 
low citizens,  that  he  at  laft  obtained  the  regal 
authority ; when  he  made  a law,  that  none 
ffiould  have  a vote  who  were  not  worth  two 
thoufand  drachms ; which  was  readily  agreed 
to  by  the  people,  it  being  agreeable  to  their 

original 
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original  conftltution,  and  excluded  none  but 
thofe  of  little  confideration  in  the  city.  ^ 

At  no  period,  in  the  Grecian  or  R.oman  re- 
publics, or  ill  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  v/as 
there  any  thing  in  their  governments,  fimilar 
to  the  ‘ Houfe  of  Commions,  the  fundamental 
part  of  our  legiflative  body  or  parliament,  the 
members  of  which  are  eleflied  by  the  people. 
In  England,  every  man  poffelTed  of  forty  fhil- 
lings  a year,  is  an  elector  ; but  the  candidate 
for  a county,  muft  have  a free  eftate  of  fix 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ; and  for  a borough, 
or  a cinque  port,  three  hundred  pounds  per  an-- 
num  ; but  the  law,  in  this  laft  cafe,  makes  an’ 
exception  in  favour  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers, 
and  candidates  for  the  univerfities.  In  Scot- 
land,  the  qualification  of  an  elector,  in  a fliire 
or  county,  is  a free  eftate  of  thirty-three  pounds 
fix  fliillings  and  eightpence,  valued  rent,  which 
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ufually  amounts  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  Sterling  of  real  rent ; and  e- 
very  eledtor  is  eligible,  as  a member  of  the 
Lower  houfe.  But  to  qualify  a citizen  or  bur- 
gefs  to  be  elected,  it  is  only  neceflary  that  he 
be  poffelTed  of  fome  property  in  the  city,  or 
borough,  he  is  to  reprefent  in  Parliament. 

/ 

For  a feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  no  more 
-is  required  than  a patent  of  nobility  from  the 
King,  An  eftate,  in  land,  to  a certain  extent, 
which  Ihould  give  a natural  intereft  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  conftitution,  and  in  the  de- 
fence, pfotedlion,  and  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, is  not  by  law  required.  This  may  be 
reckoned  a defed  in  the  neceffary  qualification 
of  a peer  ; but  it  is,  in  a great  degree,  obvi- 
ated by  the  large  polfeflions  in  land  of  moft 
of  our  nobility.  But,  as  poor  lords  are  for 
the  moft  part  a heavy  burden  on  Adminiftra- 
tion  and  the  public ; perhaps,  the  pradice 
of  the  Romans,  at  their  luftrum,  would 

he 
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be  an  improvement  in  our  conftitutlon. 
Something  fimilai*  to  this  was  exercifed  by 
our  Legiflature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth;  for,  on  the  16th  of  June  1477,  an 
adt  was  pafled,  to  degrade  from  his  rank  and 
titles  George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford ; for 
that  he,  having  fquandered  away,  in  lewd  ex- 
ercifes  and  unlawful  paftimes,  a fair  eftate,  had 
not  fufficient  left  to  fupport,  with  becoming 
dignity,  his-  elevated  fituation.  ^ The  Reve- 
rend Mr  Young  of  Haik,  in  his  excellent  EC- 
fay  on  Government,  expreffes  himfelf,  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  true  fpirit  of  the  law  relative 
to  a feat  in  either  Houfe,  and  likewife  to 
the  qualification  of  electors,  when  he  fays, 
that  ‘ men  of  rank  and  property  are  the  na- 
‘ tural  guardians  of  every  country.  Pro- 
‘ perty  is  the  pledge,  to  the  community,  of 
^ the  fidelity  of  its  rulers  to  law  and  juftice. 
^ Power,  without  property,  is  the  very  engine 

‘ of 

* Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  XIII.  p.  90,  under 
the  article  Ndiiity* 
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of  plunder,  and  lets  loofe  thofe  hands  which 
‘ good  laws  are  meant  to  reftrain.  Even  fuf- 
‘ frage,  extended  beyond  thofe  bounds  which 
‘ mark  a folid  intereft  in  the  eftablilhed  order 
- of  fociety,  would  be  quickly  and  fatally  fol- 

4 

^ lowed  up,  by  levelling  and  deftruition.  ’ 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  preceding  Seftions,  my  beft  endea- 
vours have  been  exercifed,  to  give  a diftinil 
account  of  the  reafons  of  the  flow  progrefs  of 
our  improvement  in  government,  from  the 
earliefl  period  of  our  monarchy,  till  we  obtain- 
ed, at  the  Revolution,  that  free  conftitution, 
which  is  the  admiration  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  people  in  all  countries.  I have  likewife 
run  over  (perhaps,  in  too  curfory  a way)  the 
ancient  conftitutions  of  the  republics  of  Greece, 
of  Rome,  and  alfo  thofe  of  more  modern  times 
In  Europe,  that  a comparative  view  might  be 
taken  of  their  feveral  fpecies  of  governments 
with  that  of  Britain.  Notwithftanding,  how- 


ever, 
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ever,  of  my  folicitude,  in  the  preceding  Trea- 
tife,  to  reprobate  every  fpecies  of  defpotifin 
and  arbitrary  power,  as  defti'udive  of  the  hap- 

^ A 

pinefs  and  profperity  of  thofe  countries  in’ 
which  they  are  exercifed ; yet,  fomething  far- 
ther is  ftill  wanting,  to  illiiftrate  my  dodrine, 
by  particular  examples  of  their  efieds  on  in- 
dividuals  and  on  ftates ; to  which,  in  the  fub- 
fequent  Sedions,  fome  attention  fhall  be  paid. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances,  not 
perhaps  ftridly  conneded  with  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned, vdiich  certainly  merit  our  attention ; as 
they  fenfibly,  and  in  various  ways,  afted  the 
minds  of  men.  One  of  thefe  is,  to  trace  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  fcience,  as  w^e  advance  from 
a barbarous  to  a civilized  ftate,  with  the  effeds 
of  fome  degree  of  luxury  in  our  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Another  is,  to  obferve  that  great  degree 
of  eminence,  to  which  fome  obfcure  men,  of 
uncommon  talents,  fuddenly  an*ive,  by  tlie  vi- 
gorous exertion -of  their  latent  powers,  in  the 

times 
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times  of  civil  wai*s,  or  other  great  commotions 
in  the  ftate  ; and  without  which  they  would 
have  remained  unobferyed  by  the  public.  I 
have  it  llkewife  in  view,  to  take  notice  of  that 
wife  provifion  in  nature,  for  the  happinefs  of 
mankind, — tlie  difference  of  capacities,  degrees 
of  genius,  talents,  and  difpofitions  among  men  ; 
with  a feeble  attempt  to  explain  from  whence 
they  probably  originate.  Of  thefe  particu- 
lars, I have  no  doubt  endeavoured  to  treat  in 
the  fubfequent  Seftions  ; but,  cannot  fay,  that 
they  are  difculfed  to  my  -fadsfaftion.  I know 
they  are  Imperfect,  and  perhaps  a little  Irregu- 
lar; but,  fuch  as  tliey  are,  I humbly  fubmit 
them  to  my  reader. ' 
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ON  THE 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  WHICH 
PROMOTE  OR  RETARD  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  LITERATURE,  COMMERCE, 

AND  THE  ARTS,  . 


SECTION  I. 

A FREE  CONSTITUTION,  WITH  AN  EQUALITY 

OF  ranks,  in  respect  to  the  laws,  fa- 
vourable TO  COMMERCE,  LITERATURE, 
AND  THE  ARTS, 

Par.  1,  It  has  been  remarked,  that  fuch 
a refinement  in  the  mode  of  living,  as  is  pro- 
ductive of  focial  intercourfe  among  men,  iix 
tlie  profecution  of  their  amufements,  and  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  when  ufed  with  mo- 
deration, tends  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 

y 3 the 
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the  mental  faculties.  It  Is  in  meetings,  held 
with  the  exprefs  intention  of  communicating- 
ufeful  difcoverles,  and  improvements  in  the 
aats,  and  fometimes . criticifms  on  literary  com-: 
pofitions,  that  men  receive  that  great  variety 

of  information  which  enlarges  the  mind.  Con-: 

/ 

vivial  meetings  of  the  fame  men,  for  cultivat- 
ing friendfhip,  and  a more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another,  have  nearly  the  fame 
eifed:.  Befides,  the  fuperior  abilities  and  capa-. 
cities  of  the  moll  learned  and  hell  informed 
tend  to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  other 
members.  Though  we  mull  not  go  too  far  in 
afcribing  the  improvement  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  mode  of  living ; yet  it  may  be  re^ 
marked,  that  the  hard  exercife,  and  courfe 
fare  of  the  mechanic  and  labourer,  are  ill  fuitr 
ed  for  contemplation. 

2.  Men  addided  to  lludy,  and  of  courie 
to  a fedentary  life,  require  food  of  eafier  digef- 
tibn,  and  fomewhat  cordial.  This  indulgence. 
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in  the  choice  of  their  food  and  of  their  pleafures^ 
tends  to  leflen  their  mufcular  ftrength,  but 
feems  to  improve  their  external  fenfes  ; efpe- 
cially  if  their  pleafures  or  ftudies  lead  to  ths 
■frequent  exercife  of  them.  ^ This  manner  of 
living,  which  has  fuch  a tendency  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  naturally  be- 
gets a refinement  in  their  pleafures,  and  fome 
degree  of  epicurifm,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of 
the  word.  A bright  genius,  and  great  capa- 
city, with  a remarkable  vigour  in  the  exercife 
of  the  mental  faculties,  the  refult  of  a happy 
formation  and  conflitution^-  of  the  brain,  have 
fometimes  arifen  in  uncultivated  ages : witnefs 

j 

fome  of  the  poets  and  philofophers  of  ancient 
Greece.  But  in  thofe  barbarous  times,  fuch 

U 4 - ' remarkable 


* The  ditlcrence  between  the  uncultivated  eye  pr  ear 
of  a youth,  and  thefe  organs  in,  the  fame  peiTon,  w'hen 
he  has  become  an  eminent  painter,  or  mufician,  would 
fcarcely  be  credited,  did  not  experience  (how  to  what  an 
aftonifhing  degree  of  accuracy  they  may  be  improved. 
Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  other  fenfes. 
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remarkable  perfons,  who  fhone  like  meteors 
among  their  contemporaries,  were  rare.  For  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  luxury  and  a refine- 
ment in  the  mode  of  living,  have  ufually  pre- 
ceded a general  inclination  in  the  people,  for 
the  ftudy  of  literature  and  thq  polite  arts. 

3.  In  the  ancient  periods  of  Greece,  when 
the  Peloponnefus  was  dividecl  into  many  inde- 
pendent ftates,  and  war,  to  maintain  that  in-, 
dependence,  was  the  chief  occupation  of  each 
republic,  the  arts  of  peace  made  but  flow  pro- 
grefs.  While  the  Spartans  kept  to  the  ftridl 
obfervance  of  the  rigid  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
chiefly  calculated  for  conqueft,  or  defence,  re- 
finement in  mannera  was,  in  a great  meafure, 
incompatible  with  their  lyflem  of  government. 

The  Athenians,  wdid  were  not  under  fo  feverc 

' . . . 

a difcipline,  from  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of 
Solon,  fliowed,  more  early  tlian  their  neigh- 
bours, a propenfity  to  the  fludy  of  literature, 
tafte  and  elegance.  War  at  home,  between 

thefe 
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thefe  two  rival  republics,  and>  the  other  Hates 
confederated  with  them,  did  not  always  ob- 
flriid  the  advancement  of.  genius  in  literary 
compofitions ; for  the  rewards,  and  honours, 
bellowed  on  eminent  authors,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  w^ere  great  incitements  to  excel  in 
poetry  or  in  hiftory.  If  Thucydides,  when  a 
youth,  wept  on  hearing  Herodotus  read  his 
hiftory  of  Greece,  at  one  of  thofe  feftivals,  we 
muft  fuppofe  this  expiTflion  of  his  internal 
feelings,  to  have  arifen  from  an  ardent  defire, 
not  without  fome  impreflion  of  defpair,  of  be- 
ing able  to  emulate,  in  fome  future  period,  the 
compofition  of  this  great  hiftorian.  Such  a 
ftate  of  the  mind,  when  permanent,  has  a 
wonderful  effecft  in  exciting  the  mental  facul- 
ties to  excel ; and  this  was  perfe£Hy  under- 
ftood  by  Herodotus,  wdio  ventured  to  foretell 
to  the  father  of  Thucydides,  the  future  repu- 
tation of  his  fon  as  an  hiftorian. 

4,  Tfte  i.ntrodii£lion,  however,  of  wealth. 
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is  the  fource  of  luxury  and  refinement ; and 
the  Athenians,  in  this  refpeft,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  dates.  Their  fhips  of  war, 
and  vefTels  for  commerce,  were  more  numer- 
ous than  thofe  of  any  of  the  republics  in  the 
Peloponnefus ; and,  of  courfe,  individuals  be- 
came rich  bydrade,  plunder  in  war,  and  fome- 
times  by  piracy.  Pericles  appears  to  have  ob- 
ferved  the  confequences  of  this  wealth  flowing 
in  on  Attica,  in  polifhing  the  rude  manners, 
and  abating  the  fierce  fpirit,  contradled  in  war, 
of  its  inhabitants.  He,  therefore,  promoted 
thefe  good  eflfedls  by  the  amufements  of  the 
theatre,  at  the  expence  of  the  public  treafury, 
by  encouraging  all  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
any  turn  for  literature  or  the  fine  arts  ; and  by 
inviting,  not  only  the  mofl  eminent  artifts, 
from  foreign  parts,  but  even  courtezans  of  ele- 
gant manners.  By  thefe  means,  during  his 
adminiftration  in  Athens,  poetry,  hiftory,  phi- 
lofophy,  architecture,  fculpture,  and  painting, 
arofe  to  as  great  a degree  of  perfection,  as  at 

any 
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any  other  period  in  the  hlftory  of  Greece  : and 
they  continued  to  flourilli  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, 

5.  This  prince  was  a great  encourager  of 
philofophers,  of  learned  men,  and  of  artifts ; 
and  had  he  lived,  it  is  probable,  his  character, 
in  this  refped:,  would  have  been  fimilar  to  that 
which  Auguftus  afterwards  acquired.  For, 
though  Alexander  appears  to  have  had  an  ab- 
folute  authority  over  Greece,  and  fome  of  his 
conquefts  in  Afia ; yet  he  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment with  an  eafy  and  indulgent  hand 
over  his  fubjecls.  Befides,  the  Grecians  had 
not  forgotten  the  liberty  they  had  poffefTed  un- 
der the  republican  governments;  and' which 
they  enjoyed  as  niuch  during  the  reign  of  A- 
lexander,  as  was  confiftent  with  the  defpotic 
power  of  that  prince.  But  after  his  death, 
when  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  ge- 
neral officers,  the  wars  of  one  province  againft 
another,  and  the  greater  degree  of  defpotifin 

which 
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which  fucceeded,  produced  their  ufual  effeds 
in  caufing  the*  arts  and  fciences  to  languifli ; 
and,  from  a continuation  of  fimilar  caufes,  they 
never  revived  to  the  degree  in  which  they  ex- 
ifted  in  the  time  of  Pericles  or  Alexander. 

6.  Similar  obfervatlons  may  be  made  oil 
the  progrefs  of  literature  and  the  arts  among 
the  Romans.  During  their  republic,  when  the 
Senate  and  people  adhered  to  a ftri£l  obfery- 

I 

ance  of  the  laws,  when  their  wars  were  con- 
fined to  the  ftates  in  Italy,  and  few  individuals 
were  rich,  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
peace  was  flow.  ^ But  foon  after  they  engag- 
ed in  foreign  conqueft,  and  many  perfons  be- 
came opulent,  a refinement  in  the  mode  of 
living  was  gradually  introduced.  As  the  Ro- 
mans extended  their  conquefts,  wealth  flowed  in 
from  the  provinces  ; but  the  republic  gradually 
loft  its  ftability  at  home  : this  began  to  decline 
even  before  the  end  of  the  laft  Punic  war,  and 

the 

* 
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the  deftrudlon  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  iEmell- 
anus.  But  the  Confuls,  Proconfuls,  and  other 
fuccefsful  commanders  of  the  troops  in  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  officers  under  their  command, 
all  acquired  riches ; and  fome  became  poflefTed 
of  immenfe  wealth. 

7.  Goldfmith,  taking  a review  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  cruel  civil 
wars,  from  this  laft  mentioned  period  to  the 
perpetual  diftatorfhipvof  Sylla,  fays,  ‘ Yet  ftill, 

‘ during  this  interval  that  we  have  been  de- 
‘ fcribing,  all  the  arts  of  peace  had  been  culti- 
‘ vated,  and  had  almoft  arifen  to  the  fummit 
‘ of  perfection.  Plautus  and  Terence,  it  is 
‘ true,  flourifhed  fome  time  before ; but  Lu- 
‘ cretius,  the  boaft  of  his  age,  who  exceeds  as 
much  in  poetry  as  he  falls  Ihort  in  philo- 
* fophy,  adorned  thefe  ill-fated  times,  and 
‘ charmed  with  the  harmony  of  his  verfifica- 
‘ tion.  Learning,  however,  was  chiefly  culti- 
‘ vated  among  the  great ; for  luxury  had  not,  aa 
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‘ yet,  fufficiently  defcended  to  the  meaner  ranks, 
^ to  make  them  relifli  the  elegant  gratifications 
‘ of  life : for  mankind  muft,  in  fome  meafure, 
‘ be  fatisfied  with  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  before 
‘ they  can  think  of  making  new  inlets  into  the 
* pleafures  of  imagination.  ’ Expenfive  and 
elegant  entertainments  being  Introduced  by  the 
great  and  opulent  men  of  the  ftate,  for  them- 
felves  and  their  retainers,  they  were,  in  a great 
meafure  carried  on  by  the  fame  clafs  of  men, 
through  the  diftradted  times  of  Casfar  and  Pom- 
pey,  Anthony  and  Auguftus.  During  ,the  firfl: 
of  thefe  periods,  I need  only  mention  Cicero 
as  an  orator  and  philofopher,  and  Casfar  hlm- 
felf  as  an  hiftorian.  But,  fubfequent  to  their 
death,  every  perfon,  able  to  bear  arms,  being 
obliged  to  afllime  the  military  character,  the 
men  of  genius,  capable  of  literary  compofitions, 
did  not  appear  In  their  full  fplendour,  till  the 
republic  was  fully  fettled  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Auguftus.  In  this  happy  period,  when 
the  effedts  of  the  deftrudtive  civil  wars  were  in 
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a great  meafure  forgotten,  and  when  tranquil- 
lity and  a focial  intercourfe  among  men  took 
place,  poetry,  hiftory,  and  other  branches  of 
literature,  rofe  to  a higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Roman 
hiftory^ 

8.  ‘ Whoever  perufes  the  hiftories  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  the  daffies  of  both  countries, 
cfpecially  of  the  latter,  will,  from  the  elegant 
ftyle  in  which  they  are  written,  perceive  them 
to  be  the'  works  of  men  of  polite  literature, 
and  often  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  ftate. 
Many  of  the  Emperors  themfelves  were  au- 
thors ; and  though  few  pf  them  ^vere  writers 
of  reputation,  yet  they  appear  to  have  encour- 
aged literature  and  learned  men.  But  thefe 
men  of  eminence,  among  whom  philofophy, 
law,  poetry,  and  hiftory,  were  cultivated,  were 
of  too  high  rank  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  which  of  confequence 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  li- 


terature 
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teratiire  among  the  Romans.  For  the  art  and 
pradice  of  war,  in  both  countries,  were  held 
to  be  the  moft  honourable  profeffion ; and  e- 
very  citizen  being  a foldier,  they  difdained  any 
menial  or  handicraft  employment ; which  were 
carried  on  by  their  flaves. 

9.  In  time  of  peace,  next  to  the  culture 
of  their  lands,  in  which  they  were  aflifted  by 
their  flaves,  was  the  fludy  of  their  conftitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  form  of  procefs  carried  on 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This  created 
a general  inclination  In  the  citizens  to  attend 
thefe  courts,  efpeclally  in  caufes  where  they  or 
their  friends  were  interefted  ; by  which  means, 

they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  laws, 

\ 

as  well  as  the  opinions  of  judges,  in  particular 
cafes  ; and,  by  this  information,  they  gradually 
acquired  a degree  of  orator}^  and  fometimes  of' 
eloquence.  This  fpecies  of  education  was  iih- 
proved  by  converfation  with  their  companiotis 
ill  the  forum,  or  other  public  places  of  refort, 

and 
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and  by  attending  to  the  harangues  of  their 
public  magiftrates.  The  ftratagems  in  war, 
and  the  arts  of  negotiation^  likewife  exercifed 
their  minds  ; and  the  exhibitions  in  the  public 
theatres,  tended  greatly  to  Improve  their  know- 
ledge in  hiftory,  as  well  as  their  tafte  in  poet- 

^ a 

ry  and  in  the  drama. 

10,  This  general  improvement  of  the  mind, 

\ 

among  the  citizens  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  arofe  from  the  daily  exercife  of  their 
mental  powers.  Some  men  of  capacity  and  ge- 
nius, have  been  obferved  to  remain  unknown  to 
the  public  for  miany  years,  for  want  of  occa- 
. fions  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  their  minds. 
This  was,  in  a great  meafure,  obviated  in  the 
above  clalTes  of  people,  by  the  daily  opportuni- 
ties they  had  of  fhewing  their  fuperior  parts  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  It  Is  in  this  way  only, 
we  can  account  for  more  of  their  generals  and 
legiflators  having  arifen,  from  the  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, than  can  now  take  place,  from  the  con- 
^'OL.  II.  X ftitutions 
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ftitutlons  and  police  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
The  number  of  the  Plebeians,  however,  who  a- 
rofe  to  power  and  eminence  In  the  republic, 
were  few,  compared  to  thofe  who  were  taken 
from  the  higher  ranks ; for,  befides  the  Influ- 
ence which  thefe  laft  derived  from  their  riches, 
their  more  finifhed  education  and  independ- 
ence gave  them  a decifive  fuperiority.  In  ac- 
quiring the  great  offices  of  the  ftate.  A few 
others  might  remain  unnoticed  among  the  citi- 
zens, equal  in  parts  to  their  more  fortunate 
companions,  who  had  rifen  to  fome  of  the  high 
offices  in  the  republic  ; but  a greater  number 
would  be  of  a fubaltern  eharadler.  For  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  nations,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  from  a meannefs  of  capacity,  are 
' incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  information, 
and  remain  unfit  for  any  thing,  but  the  labours 
of  the  field,  or  the  mechanical  cxercife  of  their 
weapons  in  war. 


11. 
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11.  From  this  very  limited  ftate  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people, 
always  accompanied  with  a want  of  difcernment 
and  judgment,  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
dudij  arofe  that  anarchy,  civil  diflenlions,  and 
foinetimes  civil  wars,  w^e  fo  often  meet  with 
in  the  hlftories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This 
was  evidently  owing  to  their  being  pofTefled  of 
more  power  in  the  ftate,  than  was  confiftent 
with  good  government.  As  almoft  every  citi- 
zen had  fome  influence  in  the  eledlion  of  their 
magiftrates,  and  In  the  trial  and  condemnation 

of  the  accufed,  fome  of  the  moft  turbulent  de- 

\ 

magogues  were  elected  into  the  magiftracy ; 
and  many  of  the  moft  eminent,  patriotic,  and 
ufeful  members  of  the  republic,  were  accufed, 
condemned,  and  driven  into  banilhment,  or 
into  rebellion.  This  power,  exercifed  by  the 
common  people,  and ' afterwards  afliimed,  by 
the  foldiery  of  Italy,  has  always  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  weakeft,  moft  exceptionable,  and 
moft  dangerous  part  of  the  government  of 

X 2 Rome. 
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Rome.  ' It  appears,  from  the  Ihftories  of  the 
republics  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome,  that  dur- 
ing the  century  which  elapfed  from  Arlftotle 
to  Hannibal,  the  people  of  Carthage  became 
more  powerful  than  the  Senate ; at  Rome, 
the  Senate  were  more  powerful  than  the  peo- 
ple • and  to  thefe  circumftances,  chiefly,  the 
mofl  judicious  author  of  antiquity,  afcribes  the 
very  different  fortune  of  the  two  nations,  in 
die  ever  memorable  wars  waged  betW’-een 
them.  * Though  this  fhows  us  how  little  the 
populace  is  to  be  trufled  with  power  3 yet  as 
the  induftrious  among  them,  colledively  taken, 
are  the  mofl:  ufeful  members  in  the  flate,  and 
in  them  confifls  the  flrength  of  the  nation, 
the  legiflative  power  ought,  on  every  occafion, 
to  provide  for  their  fecurity,  their  liberty,  and 
to  promote  their  interefl;  in  the  feveral  ways  In 
which  they  are  employed.  This  clafs,  how- 
ever, among  the  Romans,  from  their  mode 
of  living,  probably  had  more  urbanity,  loqua- 

- ' ^ city. 
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city,  and  a better  language,  than  the  uninform- 
ed flave,  whofe  life  was  fpent  in  days  of  la- 
bour. But,  from  a deficiency  in  judgment, 
they  were  capricious,  eafily  impofed  on,  and 
ufually  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  laft  fpeaker. 

1 2.  The  Romans,  who  were  a nation  of 
hufbandmen  and  foldiers,  acquired  their  riches 
chiefly  by  conqueft  in  war,  and  afterwards  by 
money  levied  from  the  conquered  provinces. 
By  thefe  means,  and  by  taxes  raifed  in  Italy, 
the  public  treafury  was  fupplied  ; and  many  of 
of  the  Confuls,  Prsetors,  Quseftors,  their  fubfti- 
tutes,  and  other  fubordinate  officers  of  rank  in 
the  army,  acquired  great  riches  in  the  countries 
fubjed:ed  to  Rome.  When  this  wealth  made 
its  way  into  Italy,  it  would  no  doubt  have  the 
effe(3:s  already  rnentioned,  of  introducing  lux- 
ury, and  a refinement  in  manners,  among 
thofe  of  independent  fortunes  : it  would  aUb 
promote  agriculture  and  the  arts.  But  as 
riches,  thus  obtained,  are  not  fo  equally  dif- 

X 3 ‘ fqfed 
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fufed  through  all  ranks,  as  when  acquired  by 
commerce,  which  gives  employment  to  men 
of  every  condition,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  in  poverty,  and  dependent  on 
their  patrons.  That  pride  among  the  foldiery, 
which  made  them  difdain  almoft  every  me- 
chanical employment,  was  likewife  a great  lofs 
to  the  ftate.  Their  long  pradtice  in  the  art  of 
war,  the  ftridk  difcipllne,  and  bravery  of  their 
troops,  gave  them,  for  feveral  centuries,  a great 
fuperiorlty  over  their  rnore  opulent,  but  feebler 
neighbours,  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics.  In  the 
arts  fubfervient  to  war,  in  conftrucling  fortifi- 
cations, in  making  highways,  in  building  a- 
quedudls,  bridges,  and  amphitheatres,  they 
were  perhaps  fuperior  to  other  nations.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  archi- 
tedlure,  fculpture,  and  painting.  But  In  many 
of  the  public  edifices,  of-  the  Romans,  that  ftill 
remain,  are  to  be  feen  great  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  an  excellent  execution  of  their 
defign. 
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13.  Though  the  Romans  certainly  car- 
ried on  a confiderable  trade  with  their  pro- 
vinces, yet  we  muft  confider  them  more  as  a 
military,  than  a mercantile  people.  The  In- 
habitants, in  the  fea-port  towns,  from  their  lo- 
cal fituation,  habits,  and  example,  would  be- 
come failors  or  merchants ; but  not  having  a 
fufficiency  of  manufadtures,  and  other  com- 
modities for  exportation,  many  of  their  vefTels 
would  be  mere  carriers  of  goods  from  the  pro- 
vinces ; and,  of  courfe,  the  balance  of  trade 
muft  have  been  confiderably  againft  the  mo- 
ther country.  Notwithftanding  what  has  been 
faid  of  the  high  cultivation  of  the  lands  in 
Italy,  prior  to  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  is  known, 
that,  by  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  opulent  men 
of  the  ftate  had  laid  out  large  portions  of  land, 
in  pleafure-grounds  and  fifh-ponds,  of  which 
Horace  loudly  complains.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  remarked,  that,  after  the  Romans  had 
made  confiderable  conquefts  abroad,  tillage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  muft  have  been 

.X  4 very 
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very  much  difcouraged,  by  the  diftribudons  of 
corn  which  were  frequently  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, either  gratuitoufly,  or  at  a very  low  price. 
This  corn  was  brought  from  the  conquered 
provinces,  feveral  of  which,  inftead  of  taxes, 
were  obliged  to  furnifh  a tenth  part  of  their 
produce  at  a ftated  price,  about  fixpence  a peck, 
to  the  republic.  The  low  price  at  which  this 
corn  was  diftributed  to  the  people,  would  ne- 
celfarily  fink  the  price  of  what  could  be  brought 
to  the  Roman  market  from  Latium,  or  the  an- 

dent  territory  of  Rome,  and  muft  have  dif- 
♦ 0 " ' 

couraged  agriculture  in  that  country. 

14.  From  the  increafe  of  population,  and 
the  great  numbers  that  were  unemployed  in 
times  of  peace,  they  were  often  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  other  places,  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
Mediterranean,  for  grain.  This  article  often« 
fupplied  the  place  of  tribute  ; but  when  its  va- 
lue exceeded  the  ftipulated  fum,  the  exchange 

would 
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.would  be  made  chiefly  In  money,  as  muft  have 
been  the  cafe  for  many  necelTary  commodities, 
and  efpecially  for  thofe  of  luxury.  ^ ■ This  fpe- 
cies  of  traffic,  and  the  exportation  of  fpecle  for 
the  payment  of  their  troops  In  foreign  fervlce, 
would  bring  on  a circulation  of  money  between 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  not  much  in  favour  of 
the  former.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  the  chief  men  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  principal  officers  In  th^ 
army,  became  rich  ; but  the  great  body  of  the 
people  continued  in  a mean,  dependent  fitua- 
tion. 

i 

■ > ; 

I 

* It  is  true,  tliat  during  the  adminiftration  of  Juliu^ 
Cicfar,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Vefpafian,  Trajan,  and 
others  of  the  Emperors,  fumptuary  laws  wene  enadled  a- 
gainft  luxury,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  fupprefs  it  ^ 
but  it  appears  that  the  execution  of  t}iefe  laws  was 
temporary,  and  that  tlte  Romans  returned  to  every  fp%- 
cies  of  indulgence  tltat  accorded  with  their  circum- 
ftances. 
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15,  Something  fimllar  to  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  in  1492,  from  the  almoft 
incredible  wealth  which  has  been  annually  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanifh  government  from  Mexl^ 
CO  and  Peru.  The  immenfe  annual  importa- 
tion, ever  fince  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century, 
of  near  four  millions  Sterling,  for  the  public 
treafury,  feems  not  to  have  -added  to  the 
flrength  or  real  riches  of  that  nation,  * once 
the  moft  powerful  and  warlike  in  Europe. 
The  viceroys,  governors,  deputy-governors,  fu- 
perintendants  of  the  mines,  and  other  officers 

of 

* The  great  quantity  of  plate  in  the  houfes  of  the 
nobles,  great  landholders,  bifhops,  and  dignified  clergy, 
which  is  immenfe ; and  the  filver,  gold,  and  precious 
(tones  ii^  the  cathedrajs,  churches,  and  chapels,  wrought 

f 

into  altars,  cuftodiae,  images,  and  various  devices  for  the 
prefervation  and  ornament  of  relics,  which  are  ineftimar 
ble,  are  not  here  taken  into  confideration  ; for  tliat  bul- 
lion, which  cannot  be  brought  into  circulation,  is  nearly 
in  the  fame  ftate,  in  regard  to  the  riches  of  a nation,  as 
if  it  were  ftill  in  the  mine. 
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of  the  Crown,  fqnt  to  South  America,  have 
each  in  fucceflion,  after  fome  years  refidence, 
returned  to  the  mother  country  with  .great 
riches.  As  thefe  men  foon  after  became  pof- 
felled  of  vaft  trads  of  land,  they  increafed 
the  ariftocratical  power  in  Spain,  already  too 
great  for  the  freedom  and  fecurity  of  the  fub- 
jed.  The  Spaniards,  who  bore  arms  in  the 
16th  century,  were  perhaps  the  braveft  and 
bell  difciplined  troops  in  Europe  ; but,  in  time 
of  peace,  gave  thernfelves  up  to  idlenefs,  being 
perhaps  too  proud  for  the  pradice  of  agricul- 
ture, or  the  mechanical  arts.  A few  manu- 
fadures,  only,  being  feebly  carried  on,  and 
large  diftiids  of  land  remaining  uncultivated, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  import,  from  fo- 
reign nations,  immenfe  quantities  of  merchan- 
dife ; and  not  having  a fufficiency  of  'wine, 
fruits,  grain,  or  home  manufactures  to  give  in 
exchange,  it  has  continued  to  drain  them  of 
the  grcateft  part  of  their  fpecie. 
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1 6,  It  has  been  remarked  with  great ^ruth, 
by  authors  who  have  written  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred,  thoufand,  was  extremely  im- 
politic. This  error  was  increafed  in  the  reigi\ 
of  Philip  III.,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moorg 
about  1 6 1 1 , to  upwards  of  a million  of  people. 
By  thus  banifhing  nearly  two  millions  of  their 
moft  ufeful  inhabitants  in  agriculture,  arts, 
inanufadlures,  and  commerce,  the  power 
and  interefts  of  Spain  were  moft  effentially 
hurt.  This  meafure,  the  moft  impolitic  that 
could  be  devifed  againft  the  intereft  of  a mer- 
cantile country,  was  fuch  a blow  to  the  induf- 
try  of  the  nation,  as  Is  ftill  felt  by  the  Spa- 
niards, at  the  diftance  of  nearly  three  centu- 
ries fi*om  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews.  But  this 
ought  not,  as  ufual,  to  be  altogether  afcribed 
to  fo  confiderable  a depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  baniflament  of  fjch  numbers  muft 
have  occafioned  i the  effects  of  which  fhould 

have 
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have  been  only  temporary.  It  ^vas  the  expul- 
fion  of  fuch  a multitude  of  their  moft  expert^ 
adive,  ingenious,  and  ufeful  hands,  in  every 
fpecles  of  manufadure  and  traffic,  that  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  the  decline  of  that  kingdom, 
as  a mercantile  nation.  The  Spaniards  who 
remained  had  not  profited  by  the  induftrioiis 
example  of  their  former  neighbours,  the  Jews 
and  Moors  ; they  were  proud,  fanatical,  lazy, 
and  in  poverty,  which  is  the  moft  unpropitious 
ftate  we  could  devife  for  the  profperity  of  ai 
country.  They  were,  in  confequence  of  this 
‘ poverty,  and  the  want  of  a fufficient  quantity 
of  aliment  to  nourifh  themfelves  and  their  ofF- 
fpring,  in  no  condition  to  increafe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  ftate.  Befides,  the  oppreffive  ti^es 
fo  obnoxious  to  the  manufadurer  and  mer- 
chant, (and  which  I have  had  occafion  to  ftate, 
more  particularly,  in  my  Treatife  on  Population), 
muft  increafe  the  poverty  of  the  people,  as 
they  obftrud  every  fpecies  of  traffic. 

17. 
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1 7.  This  great  blunder  In  the  Spanifh  go- 
vernment, might  no  doubt  have  been  reiti- 
fied  in  time,  had  a greater  liberality,  with  re- 
gard to  Proteftants,  been  adopted,  and  proper 
encouragement  given  to  foreigners  to  fettle  a- 
mong  them.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  of 
the  people  in  general,  of  the  court  itfelf,  and, 
more  efpecially,  the  terror  of  the  Inquifition, 
deterred  every  foreigner,  not  a Roman  Catho- 
lic, from  ever  thinking  of  living  in  Spain. 
The  number  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
however,  has  not  been  fo  confiderably  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  the  occafional  emigrations  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  fettlements  in  South  Ame- 
rica, as  has  been  commonly  alleged  ; but  the 

I 

immenfe  number  of  their  ecclefiaftics,  of  the 
men  and  women  fhut  up  in  convents,  have 
had,  in  this  way,  a confiderable  effett.  The 
alms  and  provifions  daily  diftributed  at  the  pa- 
laces of  the  bifhops,  and  from  their  numerous 
convents,  encourage  idlenefs  and  profligacy  a- 
mong  the  lower  ranks,  and  greatly  augment 

the 
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the  number  of  their  poor,  who  Infeft  the  ftreeta 
of  every  town  and  city  in  Spain.  * 

1 8.  My  chief  Intention,  In  the  remarks  I 
have  made  on  the  influx  of  wealth,  from  the 
Provinces,  into  Italy,  at  certain  periods,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  from  South  America  to  Spain,' 
has  been  to  Ihow,  that,  under  fuch  govern- 
ments, they  muft  be  confidered  merely  as  arti- 
cles of  traffic,  which  will  foon  make  their  way 
into  other  countries.  For,  although  experience 
feems  to  prove,  that  great  riches,  acquired  by 
individuals,  and  efpeclally  by  thofe  of  a liberal 
education,  have  a tendency  to  promote  general 
literature,  and  bring  Into  fafhion  the  polite 
arts ; yet,  where  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  negleCled,  the  balance  of  trade  mull  ever 
be  againft  the  country.  I have  been  In- 
formed, that  the  Spaniards  have,  of  late  years, 

paid 

* Fide  Travels  through  Spain,  in  the  years  1778  and 
1779,  by  the  Reverend  Jofcph  Townfend. 
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paid  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  their 
lands,  and  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures, 
than  In  former  times ; but  while  an  abfolute 
Monarch  reigns  in  a country,  where  the  moft 
rigid  precepts  and  praftice  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  fo  firmly  eftablilhed  as  In 
Spain,  an  extenfive  lucrative  commerce  Is 
fcarcely  to  be  expe£led.  Though  an  abfolute 
monarchy^  with  a confiderable  ariftocratical 
power  in  the  ftate,  is  among  the  worft  confti- 
tutlons  for  the  encouragement  of  -literature,  or 
the  extenfion  of  commerce  ; yet,  fometimes, 
both  have  flourifhed  under  fuch  a government. 
But  thefe  happy  seras  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a mild  admlniflration, 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  reign- 
ing Prince,  and  great  men  in  the  ftate,  with- 
out which,  men  of  genius  and  learning,  in  nar- 
row circumftances,  can  feldom  become  very 
remarkable. 


19. 
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1 9.  This  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  exem- 
plified, than  by  recalling  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  the  generous  protection  arid  fupport^ 
which  many  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  France 
have  given,  at  different  periods,  to  the  fciences, 
philofophy,  literature,  agriculture,  and  every 
iifeful  art.  This  fliows  what  advancement  may 
be  made  in  thofe  particulars,  even  under  an 
arbitrary  Monarch,  when  equity,  juftice,  libe- 
rality of  fentiment,  and  wifdom  prevail  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  who  feldom 
fail  of  infpiring  the  reigning  Prince  with  the 
lame  noble  principles.  This  has  been  the  cafe 
in  France,  in  a more  eminent  degree,  than 
in  any  other  nation  on  the  continent,  ever  fmcc 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  From  fuch 
encouragements,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
duced in  France  many  of  its  beft  authors  and 
artifts,  who  have  been  fo  much  admired  and 
followed  : befides  conferring  penlions  on  learm 
ed  men  throughout  all  Fairope,  his  academies 
were  directed  by  ruleSy«  and  fupported  by  fala-* 

T lies. 
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ries.  The  memoirs  of  thefe  academies,  and 
other  publications  by  individuals,  fhow  to  what 

t 

a height  of  improvement,  fcience  and  every 
ufeful  art  may  be  carried  by  induftry  and  emu- 
lation, even  under  the  moft  abfolute  Monarchs, 
when  properly  direflied  and  encouraged. 

20.  But  what  I have  juft  mentioned,  and 
ihe  great  charafber  which  the  philofophers  and 
artifts  of  France  have  maintained  for  fome 
ages,  appear  no  doubt  to  contradidl:  my  af- 
fertion,  and  what  is  generally  believed,  that 
an  abfolute  monarchy  favours  not  the  advance- 
ment of  philofophy,  the  arts,  and  tlie  exten- 
jion  of  commerce.  But  the  general  love  of  li- 

I 

terature  and  the  arts  among  the  French,  the 
wifdom  of  their  minifters,  and  the  great  en- 
couragement given  by  their  princes  and  nobi- 
lity to  men  of  genius,  have  counterafted,  in  a 
'great  degree,  the  !bad^  effects  of  fuch  a govern- 
ment. It  is  to  thefe  fortunate  circumftances, 
that  the  world  U indebted  to  the  French  for 

thofe 
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thofe  Improvements  in  arts  and  fciences,  which 
have  graced  their  annals  for  upwards  of  a cen- 
tury. Some  of  theif  chemical  philofophers, 
among  whom  ftand  the  names  of  Lavoifier,  de 
la  Place,  Fourcroy,  Bertholet,  and  Morveau, 
have  of  late  eminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves, 
by  apparently  decifive  experiments  in  the  inr 
veftigatlon  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  bo- 
dies, and  in  giving  us  more  diftind;  ideas  of 
the  principles  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

The  fame  fubjedls  have  no  doubt  been  profe- 

( 

cuted  with  ardour  and  ingenuity,  by  German 
and  Britifli  philofophers  ; but  ftill  the  reputa- 

I 

tion  of  the  French  is  defervedly  held  in  high' 
eftimation,  on  account  of  their  demonftra-: 
tions,  of  the  compofition  of  certain  fubftances 
formerly  held  to  be  elementary  principles. 
By  the  joint  labours  of  thefe  men  we  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  feveral  va- 
pours, or  gales  as  they  are  called,  which  corn- 
pole  our  atmofphere  ; with  the  formation  of 
water  from  the  union  ot  inflammable  and  pure 

Y 2 ' airs  ; 
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^ airs ; and  the  nature  of  combuftion,  in  which 
pure  air  is  the  principal  agent.  The  bafis  of 
this  pure  or  imperial  air'  is  fhown  by  experi- 
ment to  be  the  univerfal  acidifying  principle  in 
bodies  ; hence,  it  is  called  by  Lavoifier,  oxygen. 
From  its  junction  with  different  gafes,  are  form- 
ed all  the  variety  of  acids  in  nature  ; and  from 
its  combination  with  metals,  arife  their  calces, 
or  occides. 

4 ■ 

21.  The  progrefs  that  has  been  lately 
made  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  element  of  fire,  is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  experimental  philofopher.  Lit- 
tle more  was  knowm  of  this  element,  than 
what  was  taught  by  Boerhaave,  till  Profeffor 
Black  enlarged  our  ideas  in  regard  to  fome  of 
its  properties  and  eftefls,  in  giving  fluidity  to 
all  bodies.  This  fubjeft  has  fince  been  profe- 
cuted  by  others,  and  apparently  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  philofophers  are  now  fatisfied,  that 
this  fnbtile,  fugitive  principle,  is  a fubftance 

which, 
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which,  little  refiftance  being  made  to  its  mo- 
tion, penetrates  all  bodies,  and  is  lodged  in 
them,  either  in  a quiefcent  or  active  ftate.  As 

I 

my  intention,  however,  is  only  to  give  a ge- 
neral idea  of  the  advancement,  made  of  late 
years,  in  this  branch  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  I forbear  to  give  the  analyfis  of  oils,  of 
volatile  alkali,  and  many  other  fubftances,  of 
the  principles  of  which  we  were,  formerly  ig<- 
norant. 


22,  The  French,  under  the  difadvantages 
of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  a powerful  arifto- 
cracy,  an  eftablilhed  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  fuch  a number  of  convents,  and  other  re- 
ligous  houfes,  as  were  in  France,  before  the 
late  Revolution,  had  made  great  advancement 
in  every  branch  of  philofophy,  the  arts,  and 
commerce.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
however,  who,  under  a limited  monarchy, 
and  a moderate  ariftocracy,  enjoy  more  free- 
dom than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  more 


Y 


miglit 
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_ might  have  been  expeded.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  the  frequent  ftruggles  made  by  the  Englifh, 
at  different  periods,  fince  the  Norman  Con- 
queft,  for  liberty,  it  clearly  appears,  that  they 
never  did  poffefs  real  freedom  till  the  acceffion 
of  William  III.,  or  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  when  every  fubfequent  adb 
of  Parliament  became  a Britifh  adf  , it  was  na- 
tural  for  ftrangers  to  fuppofe,  that  the  free  con- 
ftitution, enjoyed  by  the  Englifh  would  be  ex- 
tended over  Scotland  ; but  this  ' was  not  the 
cafe.  For,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  the 
laws,  cuftoms,  ufages,  hereditary  fheriffdoms, 
wardfhips,  the  hereditary  privilege  of  many  of 
the  Barons,  and  great  landholders,  to  hold  courts, 
for  die  trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
even  to  capital  ounces,  w^ere  to  remain  in  force, 
and  inviolate,  till  a Britifh  Parliament  iTiouId 
fee  caufe  to  make  fuch  alterations  as  might  e- 
vidently  tend  to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 
After  the  extindion  of  the  rebellion  in  April 

1746, 
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1746,  it  was  perceived  by  Parliament,  that  the 
wardholdings,  and  the  courts  of  the  Barons, 
not  only  tended  greatly  to  fubje£t  the  vaffala 
and  tenants  to  a flavifh  dependence  on  their  fu- 
periors,  but  that,  like  an  infection,  they  fpread 
their  baneful  influence  through  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people,  not  under  their  jurifdi<3;ion  ; on 
which  account  thefe  hereditary  privileges,  jurif- 
dictions,  and  fheriflfdoms,  fo  deftrudlive  of  the 
true  fpirit  of  liberty,  were  aboliflied  in  1748, 
by  a£t  of  Parliament. 

V 

23,  From  thefe  fads,  and  others  to  be  af- 
terwards mentioned,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Scots  were  not  fully  emancipated  from  arifto- 
cratical  opprefTion,  till  the  palling  of  the  above 
Jurifdidion-bill,  more  than  half  a century  after 
the  Englifh  had  obtained  from  William  their 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  influence  which  an  efta- 
blifhed  freedom  in  Scotland  has  had  on  trade 
and  commerce,  during  thefe  laft  fifty  years,  is 
moft  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  immenfe  in- 

Y 4 flux 
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flux  of  wealth,  but  ia  the  ereat  rife  of  the  re- 
venue  of  the  excile,  cuftoins,  ftamp-office, 
poft-office,  ^ and  the  increafed  value  of  lands 
and  provifions  in  this  country.  From  a gene- 
ral diffufion  of  this  wealth  through  all  ranks,  a 
more  expenfive  mode  of  living,  not  without 

I 

fome  refmment,  has  been  introduced,  efpecially 
among  the  middling  ranks,  and  thofe  who 
have  acquired  riches  by  trade  or  commerce. 
Artlfts  beget  artifts,  efpecially  in  large  and  po- 
pulous cities  and  towns,  where  every  one  en- 
deavours to  copy  that  which  is  excellent  in  the 
work  of  another  ; and  the  fame  thing  may  be 
faid  of  commerce,  and  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment, by  which  riches  are  to  be  acquired. 

N 

'24.  In  addition  to  the  focieties  that  for- 
merly lubfifted,  there  have  been,  during  tlie  a- 
bove  period,  feveral  others  inftituted  for  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  arts,  manufactures,  a- 
griculture,  and  eyery  fpecics  of  hufbandry  ; 

. manr 

Hiflory  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  iJie  riiiilU 
Empire,  Part  Third,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  I3ar^. 
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many  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  c- 
mineiit  for  their  (kill  and  practical  knowledge 
in  the  feveral  fubjeds  brought  before  them. 
Befides  thefe  aids,  the  great  encouragement' 
given  by  Parliament,  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  the  ufeful  arts,  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  induftry  of  individuals,  whofe 
reputation  and  intereft  have  been  ftrongly  en~ 

t 

gaged  in  particular  arts  or  manufadures,  many 
of  them  have  of  late  been  rapidly  improved  to 
an  aftonifliing  degree.  It  is  unneceflliry  to 
give  a long  lift ; the  names  of  Harris,  Her- 
fchel,  Watt,  Wedgwood,  and  Arkvraght,  are 
lufficient  proofs  of  what  I have  faid.  Painting, 
engraving,  fculpture,  and  ftatuar)",  are  now 
carried  on  by  greater  artifts  than  England  ever 
produced  in  any  former  period.  Our  hiftori- 
ans  and  poets,  of  late  years,  have  at  leaft  been 
on  an  equality  with  the  fame  clafs  of  literary  men 
in  the  reft  of  Europe  ; and  our  advancement 

in 
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in  philofophy,  which,  for  many  years  paft, 
has  been  profecuted  by  the  teft  of  experiment, 
has  been  carried  further,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  in  former  times* 

s 25.  Thefe  are  the  chief  circumftances 
which  have  brought  our  nation  to  its  pr^fent 
flourifhing  ftate,  in  the  above  particulars, 
and  which  mull  have  nearly  the  fame  effed: 
in  every  nation,  where  they  exill  in  an  e- 
qual  degree.  Our  local  fituation  as  an  illand, 
and  our  country  producing  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials  for  our  manufadures,  give  us, 
no  doubt,  in  thefe  refpeds,  many  advantages 
over  our  neighbours,  and  rivals  in  trade.  Our 
excellent  conftitution  is  another  advantage, 
perhaps  fuperipr  to  any  one  of  thofe-  juft  men- 
tioned, and  which  influences  powerfully  the 
human  mind ; giving  a greater  freedom  and 
eafe  to  the  exercife  of  the  mental  powers,  than 
can  be  enjoyed  in  defpotic  governments.  For, 
the  fecurity  of , the  perfon  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals. 
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viduals,  removes  every  fufpicion  of  injury  be- 
ing done  to  the  philofophe'r  or  artift,  in  their 
iawful  purfuits  ; and  produces  that  tranquillity 
of  mind,  fo  elfential  to  the  free  exercife  of  its 

t 

faculties* 


26.  It  Is  true,  that  without  the  encourage- 
ment *and  fupport  of  government,  of  public- 
fpirited  individuals,  the  inftitution  of  focieties, 
and  the  other  advantages  juft  mentioned,  fuch 
a general  fpirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  has  fubfifted  among  us  for  fome  years 
paft,  could  not  have  been  kept  up  with  the 
fame  degree  of  ardour.  It  is,  however,  equal- 
ly certain,  that  the  acquirement  of  riches,  by 
many  individuals,  ^ufually  precedes  a general 
fpirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  in  litera- 
ture. The  efiedts  of  wealth  are  fo  obvious, 
that  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge  on  them  ; for 
men  who  have  acquired  riches,  will  naturally 
fuggeft  to  themfelves  a mode  of  living  more 
fuited  to  the  prefent  rank  and  power,  to  which 

wealth 
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* wealth  has  raifed  them,  than  to  tlieir  former 
more  humble  condition.  Hence  arife  improve- 
ments in  architedure,  gardening,  agriculture, 
manufaftures,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  For 
rich  men  vying  with  each  other,  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  houfes,  gaialens,  pleafure-grounds, 
and  equipages,  has  a great  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts, 

27.  Prior  to  thefe  times,  hofpitality  ufually 
prevailed,  and  the  tables  of  the  rich  were  load- 
ed with  great  quantities  of  viands ; for  there 
was  formerly  more  of  profufion  than  delicacy 
in  their  entertainments.  But  as  men  of  condi- 
tion, and  iu'  eafy  circumftances,  advanced  in 
polite  literature,  and  in  a knowledge  of  the 
arts,  their  tafte  became,  in  general,  more  re- 
fined and  the  great  load  of  vi£tuals  on  their 
tables,  gradually  gave  place  to  our  modern  more 
elegant  mode  of  living.  This  fpirit  of  refine- 
ment on  the  hofpitable  boards  of  our  anceftors, 
is  now  generally  pradtifed  by  the  rich,  in 

fumptucus 
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fumptuous  and  elegant  entertainments,  and  de- 
fcends  through  perlbns  of  lower  condition,  be- 
coming gradually  lefs  fplendid,  till  we  arrive  at  . 
the  neatnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  middling 
ranks.  For  vanity,  and  a fpirit  of  imitation, 
fo  powerful  in  their  effedis,  have  introduced  a 
general  practice  of  entertaining,  even  to  the 
tradefman  and  mechanic,  who  have  become 
comparatively  rich  on  the  profits  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  This  diffufion  of  wealth,  through  all 
ranks,  has,  of  itfelf,  a .wonderful  effed:  in  pro- 
moting every  fpecies  of  improvement.  For 
the  mutual  information  received,  in  tlie  fre- 
quent meetings  of  artifls  and  men  of  literature, 
in  friendly  vifits,  and  fometimes  in  convivial 
meetings,  has  an  evident  tendency  to  improve 
each  in  his  particular  purfuit. 

28.  In  this  Sedion  are  pointed  out  the 
principal  circumftances  which  appear  to  have 
had  a decifive  influence,  in  promoting  or  re- 
tarding the  progrefs  of  literature,  commerce, 

and 
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and  the  arts.  To  Illuftrate  thefe  fadls,  re- 
courfe  has  been  had  to  particular  seras  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics  ; reafons  .are 
fuggefted,  why  the  balance  of  trade  with  the 
provinces  was  againft  Italy  during  the  Roman 
empire.  The  particular  caufes  that  have  oper- 
ated againft  Spain,  for  thefe  .two  hundred 
years,  in  producing  the  fame  effeds,  have 
been  ftated  ; and  in  a general  way  have  been 
mentioned,  the  beneficial  effeds  of  freedom 
and  induftry  in  our  own  time.  But  to  eluci- 
date  this  fubjed  more  fully,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a fliort  view  of  the  effeds  of 
defpotifm,  in  fiippreffing  the  genius  of  men, 
and  in  producing  a gradual  decline  of  fcience, 
philofophy,  literature,  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
from  the  fiouriflnng  ftate  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  till  the  almoft  total  ex- 
tlndion  of  their  empire.  After  this,  I propofe 
to  reverfe  the  pidure,  by  glancing  at  the  hif- 
tory  of  Britain,  which  has  arifen  from  a ftate 
of  barbarifm  and  flavery,  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 
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dependence.  For  our  ifland,  which  has  un- 
dergone fo  many  ftruggles  for  freedom,  and 
with  the  revolutions’  of  which  we  are  heft  ac- 
quainted, appears,  in  this  refped:,  to  claim  .the 
preference  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  In 
the  profecution  of  this  fubjefty  I fhall  endeav- 
our to  trace  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
inhabitants  from  flavery,  ^and  the  eiFeils  of  li- 
berty and  fecurity  under  the  laws,  in  giving  a 
general  fpirit  for  induftry  and  trade,  which  is 
always  followed  by  an  influx  of  wealth,  and 
all  its  confequences. 


SECTION  II. 

DESPOTISM  BENUMBS  THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES, 
AND  DEBASES  THE  MIND  ; BUT  THE  MENT- 
AL POWERS  ARE  GRADUALLY  ENLARGED 
AND  IMPROVED,  AS  MANKIND  ADVANCE  TO 
A STATE  OF  FREEDOM. 

29.  In  the  preceding  Se(5tion,  It  was  re- 
marked, that  literature  and  the  arts  rofe  to  a 

higher 
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higher  degree  of  perfedion  daring  die  reign  of 
Auguftus,  dian  in  any  former  period.  This 
was  juftly  afcribed  to  a greater  fecnrity  of  die 
luhjedl:  under  the  laws,  a i^ore  equitable  dil- 
penfation  of  juftice,  and  the  greater  degree  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Romans,  than  in 
former  times.  But  Tiberius,  and  moft  of  his 
fucceffors  in  the  empire,  were  fo  defpotic  and 
cruel,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  juftice,  or 
to  a proper  execution  of  the  laws ; the  high  i- 
deas  of  freedom  were  gradually  loft,  and  a 
fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  proportionally  gained 
ground  among  the  foldiery.  The  mild  or  prc- 
fperous  reigns  of  the  few  Emperors,  who 
might  be  called  good,  were  not  lufficient  to 
brine:  back  that  love  of  literature  and  the  aits, 
that  had  formerly  fubfifted  among  the  Romans. 
For  as  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became  more 

t 

dependent  on  the  will  of  a military  force,  it 
by  degrees  extinguiftied  all  emulation,  debafed 
the  generous  fpirlts  of  men,  and  deprefled  that 
noble  flame  by  which  the  fine  arts  are  cherilli- 

ed 
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ed  and  enlivened.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  obliged  the  Emperors  to 
call  in  the  affiftance  of  barbarous  nations,  who, 
In  procefs  of  time,  overran  the  whole  empire. 

30.  By  this  time,  literature  and  the  arts 
had  greatly  declined,  and  men  funk  every  age 
deeper  into  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  till  learning  and  fcience  were  almoft  to- 
tally extinguifhed  in  Europe.  Thefe  effects 
on  the  minds  of  men,  appear  to  have  increafed 
proportionally  with  the  extenfion  of  the  power 
of  the  Romifh  hierarchy.  For  by  thefe  means, 
every  fpecies  of  literature  was  negledied  ; even 
true  religion  and  charity  were  fet  afide,  to  e- 
ftablifh  the  moft  abfurd  tenets,  and  to  fupport 
the  celeftial  miffion  of  the  Popes  and  Bifhops. 
This  had  a powerful  tendency  to  degrade  and 
enflave  the  minds  of  men,  and  divert  their  at- 
tention from  every  other  fubjed.  Thefe  dark 
ages  continued  till  the  1 2th  century,  when  the 
Pandedts  were  faid  to  be  difcovered,  at  Amal- 

Z phi. 
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phi,  in  Italy,  1 137,  by  the  Emperor  Lotharlus, 
when  he  took  that  town,  in  the  war  he  carried 
on  againft  Roger  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  ^ 
which,  by  degrees,  difFufed  a knowledge  of  the 
Roman  jurifpnidence  throughout  Europe.  The 
Lord  Chief- Juftice  GIanville,publifhed,  in  1180, 
his  Treatife  de  Legibus  et  Confuetudinibus  An^ 
gUce ; and  his  compilation  ferved,  for  many 
years,  as  the  bafis  and  direilory  of  the  common 
law  in  England.  But,  from  the’  Pandedrs  being 
then  univerfally  read  and  taught,  the  Civil  law 
was  generally  adopted  in  moft  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. 

31.  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
obfervations,  if  we  'except  the  Civil  law  tauglit 
till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  clergy,, 
to  whom  all  learning,  during  the  dark  ages, 
was  confined,  no  confiderable  improvement  in 
literature  or  the  arts  was  obferved,  till  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  in  1453,  by  Maho- 
met II.  Soon  after  this,  a great  number  of 

learned 


* Vide  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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learnt  men,  who  had  efcaped  from  that  re- 
pofitoi*y  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
brought  with  them  into  Italy  their  private 
libraries,  which  for  many  years  had  been  fe- 
cluded  from  the  reft  of  Europe.  About  this 
time,  the  art  of  printing,  which  from  the  fmall 
beginnings  of  Lawrence  de  Coftar,  in  the  year 
1420,  had,  by  the  inventive  genius  and  in- 
duftry  of  Fauftus  and  Shoeffer,  come  to  a toler- 
able degree  of  perfection,  facilitated  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  printed  copies  of  the  manufcripts 
of  ancient  Roman  and  Grecian  literature. 
Schools  and  feminaries  for  teaching  philofophy, 
hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  polite  arts,  were  foon 
inftituted  in  different  kingdoms  of  Europe ; 
and,  of  courfe,  diffufed  a general  fpirlt  for 
learning  and  improvement 

I 

I 

S2.  But  thefe  circumftances  would  have 
availed  little  in  promoting  civilization  and  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  had  not  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
fvftein,  prior  to  this  period,  abated  confider- 

Z 2 ably 
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ably  in  moft  of  the  fouthem  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  in  England.  For  the 
peafants  who  cultivated  the  fields,  the  villains 
and  mechanics,  who  lived  on  the  lands  of  the 
Barons,  were  held  in  fuch  bondage  and  Ignor- 
ance, as  raifed  them  very  little  above  fome ' of 
the  brute  creation.  By  degrees,  cities  and 
towns  obtained,  from  the  Crown,  charters, 
conferring  certain  privileges ; and  corporations 
were  eftablifhed,  independent  of  the  nobility, 
which  gave  them,  in  time,  greater  freedom,  and 
confiderable  influence  in  the  ftate.  The  laws 
which  fecured  the  perfons  and  properties  of 
the  Barons,  were  gradually  extended  to  their 
vaflals  and  fervants ; and  thefe  flaves  were  In 
this  way  converted  into  free  men.  But  the 
powers  of  the  Barons  were  ftill  fo  confider- 
able^  and  the  laws,  on  that  account,  fo  feebly 
executed,  that  it  was  fome  time  after  this  pe- 
riod, before  the  people,  in  general,  were  fully 
fenfible  of  the  rights  derived  from  thefe  laws. 

Whoever  confiders,  with  attention,  the  Itiflory 

of 
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of  this  country,  muft  obferve,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefent  day  was  of  very  flow  growth  ; for 
that  fubmiffive  dependence  on  the  will  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  which  then  exifted,  and 
the  great  command  the  clergy  had  over  the 
confciences  of  the  people,  were  altogether  in^ 
compatible  with  the  true  fpirit  of  freedom. 

33.  After  the  accellion  of  Henr)’^  VII., 
trade  and  commerce  were  more  encouraged 
than  formevly,  and  individuals  became  rich. 
The  King,  politically,  granted  to  the  Peers  the 
privilege  of  felling  their  lands : they  were 
bought  up  by  the  rich  merchants,  which  had 
the  obvious  effedt  to  render  the  nobility  by  de- 
grees lefs  powerful.  Some  confiderable  time 
before  this,  the  forty  days  fervice  in  war,  re- 
quired from  the  valTals  by  the  feudal  inftltu- 
tions,  was  found  infufficient  for  foreign  expe- 
ditions, and  fometimes  even  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  civil  wars.  This  inconvenience  induced  the 
Parliament  to  grant  fubfidies,  to  enable  the  Mo- 

Z 3 narch 
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narch  to  engage  foldiers  for  a certain  pay,  and 
to  defray  the  neceffary  expences  of  the  war. 
In  confequence  of  this  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Barons,  and  great  landholders,  fetr 
tied  a commutation  for  military  fervice  with 
their  vaflak  ; and  not  being  under  the  necelTity 
of  maintaining  fuch  a number  of  retainers,  the 
rents  of  their  lands,  formerly  paid  in  kind, 
were  converted  into  money.  But  as  they  per- 
ceived, that  by  conveying  a temporary  proper- 
ty of  farms  to  their  vaffals,  their  lands  were 

I 

confiderably  improved,  leafes  for  a term  of  years 
were  granted.  It  was  thefe  circumftances,  of  the 
Barons  converting  their  vaffals  into  tenants, 
and  granting  leafes  of  their  land,  that  firft  leff- 
ened  the  abjed;  dependence  of  the  firmers  on 
their  landlords,  and  diffufed  a general  fpirit  of 
freedom  throughout  the  country. 

34.  The  reformation  of  religion,  which 
took  place  in  the  1 6th  century,  had  alfo  a re- 
markable effect  in  rendering  men  more  inquifi- 

i 
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tive  and  Independent.  For  the  fame  fpirlt  of 
inquiry  which  excited  them  to  throw  oif  the 
Papal  fupremacy,  and  to  rejeil:  the  exception- 
able tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  carried 
them  on  alfo  to  inquire  into  the  rights  of  Kings  ; 
their  legal  powers  as  firft  magHlrates  ; and  in- 
to their  own  privileges,  derived  from  the  laws. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  apparently  advantageous 
circumftances,  following  one  another  with  fo 
quick  a pace,  tending  not  only  to  promote  li- 
terature and  the  arts,  but  to  raife  an  univerfal 
ipirit  of  freedom  among  the  people ; yet  nei- 
ther of  thefe  took  place,  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree, for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  ©f  Henry  Vil.  The  mutual  jealoufy 
which  anciendy  fubfifted  between  the  mo- 
narchs  and  nobles  of  England,  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  very  flow  advance- 
ment of  that  permanent  freedom  among  the 
Commons,  which  they  afterwards  acquired. 
The  kings  conftantly  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  their  prerogatives,  and  the 

Z 4 nobles 
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nobles  as  uniformly  ftrivlng  to  abridge  them, 
and  to  fuppoit  and  extend  their  own  privileges, 
were  the  caufes  of  many  infurredrions  and  civil 
wars.  In  thefe  ftruggles  for  power,  it  was  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  to  which  both  parties  chiefly  at- 
tended ; for  the  intcreft  of  the  lower  claflTes 
was  almofl  totally  negleded, 

\ 

35.  On  fach  occafions,  the  kings  broke 
through  all  reftraint,  and  feemed  to  live  as  if 
above  the  law  : the  npbles  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  thought  they  had  the  fame  right 
to  difpenfe  with  the  law,  in  regard  to  their 
vaflTals  and  tenants,  that  the  king  obferved  to- 
wards them;  In  this  way,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  kept  in  a moft  abje£t  ftate  ; for 
it  was  only  now  and  then  that  they  dared  to 
rife,  inefihdually,  to  fliake  off  the  grievous  op- 
preffion  with  which  they  were  loaded.  "They 
were  not  in  the  ftate  of  nations  that  had  once 
enjoyed  an  abfolute  freedom,  and  could  rccoh 

lea 
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led  thfe  happy  days  of  their  anceftors,  to  ex- 
cite them  to  vigorous  exertions,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  freedom.  Their  ideas  of  a free 
conftitution  v^ere  imperfed ; their  efforts  to 
acquire  it  were  not  fufficiently  general ; were 
fluggilh,  ill  concerted,  and,  of  courfe,  eafily 
fuppreffed.  For'  it  was  not  till  a more  equal 
divifion  of  lands  took  place,  and  that  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  the  original  purchafers  were  become 
the  gentry  of  the  countiy,  and  found  their  in- 
tereft  equally  concerned  with  that  of  the  mean- 
eft  peafant  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that 
a fteady  and  regular  execution  of  the  Jaws  was 
infifted  on,  and  obtained. 

^ f 

I 

36.  Though  the  events  juft  mentioned 
tended  greatly  to  excite  a fpirit  of  freedom  a- 
mong  the  people,  yet  there  occurred  circum- 
ftances  which  retarded  confiderably  its  progrefs. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  bloody  wars  between  the 
Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  many  noble  fa- 
milies had  become  extind  ; which  gave  a con- 

fiderablo 
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nderable  acceffion  of  po’wer  to  the  Crown  ; 

/ 

for  none  of  our  Monarchs  reigned  with  fuch 
abfolute  authority  as  the  family  of  Tudor. 
This  arbitrary  power  was  moft  confpicuous  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  who  reigned  with  a 
more  imperious  defpotifm  than  had  exlfted  in 
Europe,  fince  the  time  of  the  worft  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Emperors.  Such  a government  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  deprefs  the  faculties  of 
men;  At  this  time,  too,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  much  engaged  in  theological  difputes, 
concerning  free-will,  grace,  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  articles  of  faith,  and  o- 
ther  fimilar  fubj efts,  greatly  beyond  their  com- 
prehenfion  ; which,  befides  idlenefs,  produced 
its  ufual  elFefts,  in  rendering  their  ideas  more 
ftupid  and  confufed.  In  this  ftate  of  ignorance 
and  inaftivity,  our  advances  to  improvement 
in  the  arts  were  very  flow  ; moft  of  the  inge- 
nious mechanics  were  foreigners ; of  whom 
there  were  upwards  of  fifteen  thoufiind  Fle- 
mings alone  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII. 
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VIII.  * Confequently,  our  commerce,'  chiefly 
with  the  Low  Countries,  was  almoft  totally  car- 
ried on  by  foreign  merchants,  incorporated  by 
Henry  III.,  and  denominated  the  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard,  till  they  were  abolifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  f For  the  religious  dif  - ' 
putes,  but  more  particularly  the  penal  ftatutes 
executed  in  thofe  days  againft'  Nonconformifts, 
fupprelTed  that  fpirit  of  enterprize  fo  necelfary 
in  commerce, 

37.  This  ignorance,  and  torpidity  of  mind 
and  body,  were  chiefly  applicable  to  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  people  ; for,  from  the  time  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ma- 
nufcripts  through  Europe,  by  the  Greeks  from 
Conftantinople,  the  reading  of  thefe  authors 
became  fafhionable  among  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  eccleliaftics.  The  Latin  language  acquired 

a 

I 

Hume  s Hiftory  of  England,  8vo,  London,  ^791. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  275. 

f Ibid.  p.  348. 
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a clafJical  elegance  in  the  writings  of  fevera| 
authors  ; philofophy  and  hiftory,  the  civil  law, 
' the  common  law,  and  the  canons  of  the 
church,  were  ftudied  with  more  attention  than 
formerly  ; and  moft  men  of  abilities  and  for- 
tune fhewed  a propenfity  to  the  profecutlon 
and  encouragement  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  Hen- 
ry himfelf  pofleffed  talents  for  literature,  and 
was  a great  encourager  of  learned  men  ; his 
minifter,  Wolfey,  was  himfelf  learned,  and 
a patron  of  men  of  genius.  The  former 
founded  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  5 the  lat- 
ter Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
firft  profefibrfliip  for  the  Greek  language  in 
that  Univerfity.  ^ In  the  bufy  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Shakefpeare  as  a dramatic  writer,  and 
Spencer  as  a poet,  were  then,  and  have  been 
ever  fince,  defervedly  admired ; notwithftand- 
ing  fome  errors  in  their  compofitions,  more  dif- 
cernible  now  in  this  age  of  criticifm,  than  at  the 

time 

* Hume’s  Hiftory  of  England,  8vo.  London, 

Vol.  IV.  p.  279. 
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time  they  wrote.  It  Is  this  fpecles  of  writing, 
the  ftudy  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  hiftory, 
and  the  art  of  war,  that  lifually  precede  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  nations  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity.  This  is  clearly  evinced 
by  the  hiftories  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
all  other  nations,  who  have  arrived  at  any  re- 
markable degree  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

38.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri- 
tans made  fome  appearance  in  Parliament ; 
but,  by  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  this 
princefs  and  her  minifters,  aided  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  Crown,  their  republican 
principles  were  fo  effeftually  fupprefled,  that 
they  gave  little  difturbance  to  the  government.^ 

In 

* When  Henry  VIII.  pretended  to  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  denying  the  Pope’s  fu- 
premacy,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  were  well 
difpofed  to  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  faith  ; but  he  acting 
inconfiftently  with  the  true  fpirit  of  Prpteftantifm,  many 

fuffered, 
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In  the  peaceful  reign  of  her  fucceflbr  James, 
trade  and  commerce  increafed ; but,  by  the 
profufe  expences  of  the  King,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  Parliament  for  fup- 
plies,  which  gave  opportunities  to  the  Com- 
mons to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  Thefe  attempts  to  lelfen  the  too  ab- 
folute  power  of  the  Sovereign,  proceeded  from 
a general  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the  people ; 
but  were  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Puritans, 

who 

♦ 

fufFered,  who  differed  from  him  in  his  ridiculous  creed  of 
the  real  prefence,  8cc*  On  which  account,  a number  of 
pious  Lutherans  went  into  voluntary  banifhment  in  his 
reign  j but  more  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
cruel  perfecution  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  hufband 
Philip.  Mofl  of  thefe  fugitives  went  to  refide  at  Gene- 
va, where  they  embraced,  with  a fanatical  zeal,  the  rough 
principles  of  Calvin  *,  and  adopted,  with  equal  fervour, 
the  republican  fpirit  of  the  country.  Thefe  men,  return- 
ing to  England  under  the  milder  adminiflration  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  affecUng  a greater  purity  in  the  forms  of  their 
religion,  and  in  other  parts  of  their  condu<T,  than  thofc 
inclined  to  a lefs  rigid  difcipline  in  church  and  hate,  got 
the  name  of  Puritans. 
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who  appeared  to  increafe  in  every  fucceffive 
parliament  This  increafe  of  their  number, 
power,  and  influence  among  the  people,  pro- 
duced the  rebellion  againft  Charles  I.,  with  all 
the  calamities  of  the  civil  war,  murder  of  the 
King,  and  ufui*pation  o£  Cromwell.  Not  fa- 
tlsfied  with  a total  fubverfion  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  carried  thqir  freedom  of  thought  to 
an  excefs  bordering  on  infanity,  in  certain  doc- 
trines of  faith,  very  different  from  the  rational 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  But  the 
liberty  they  took  in  reafoning,  or  rather  raving, 
on  religious  fubjedis,  which  may  be  called  li- 
bertinifm,  in  the  ftridiefl:  fenfe,  divided  them 
into  a number  of  feds,  many  of  which  fubfift 
to  this  day.  This  illufion  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  government  and  religion,  to  which 
the  capricious  vulgar  in  all  nations  are  eafily 
drawn,  by  the  artful  addrefs  of  demagogues, 
had,  for  many  years,  diffufed  its  baneful  in- 
fluence among  the  people,  and  fupported  the 
leaders/ of  the  rebellion.  They  were  the  Pu- 
ritans, 
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rltans,  Prefbyterians,  and  fome  men  of  confi- 
derable  erudition  and  capacity  ; but  who,  from 
the  learning  of  the  times,  had  become  ena- 
moured with  the  forms  of  ancient  republics. 

39.  It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  all  revolutions  of  government, 
and  particularly  during  the  continuance  of  civil 
wars,  the  latent  abilities  of  fome  men  are 
drawn  forth,  that  would ' otherwife  have  re- 
mained unknown.  At  fuch  times,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  brought  into  public  view  and  ad- 
miration, from  men  little  known,  or  noted  for 
their  abilities,  prior  to  the  occafion  which  call- 
ed forth  the  vigorous  exertion  of  their  facul- 
ties, are  more  of  the  adive,  than  of  the  con- 
templative kind.  The  civil  wars  in  Charles’s 
time  bred  fome  general  officers  and  admirals,  of 
confiderable  eminence,  from  the  loweft  ranks 
of  their  profeffion,  on  the  fide  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Even  men  with  talents  for  the  cabinet, 
and  as  orators  in  the  fenate,  have  fometimes. 


on 
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on  the  revolutions  of  •ftates,  been  drawn  from 
obfcurity  ; but  fuch  inftances  are  rare  ; for,  to 
form  a llatefman,  fuch  a previous  education  is 
necelfary,  as  is  feldom  profecuted  by  country 
gentlemen.  ^ 

40.  During  the  civil  wars,  wliich  ufually 
precede  great  revolutions  of  government,  the 
minds  of  men  are  greatly  agitated,  on  the 
principles  of  religion,  liberty,  the  degree  of 
power  which  ought  to  be  poiTeffed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  the  ftate,  and  on  the  form  of 
government  to  be  adopted.  They  naturally 
divide  into  patties,  who  attack  one  another 
with  great  keennefs  and  animofity,  both  by  the 
pen  and  the  fword,  till  viftory  decides  the  con- 
tcft,  and  peace  takes  place,  with  fuch  alterations 
in  government  as  are  dilated  by  the  ruling  party. 
1 his  vigorous  exertion  of  the  mind  continues 
not  only  during  the  war,  f but  appears  to  fub- 

VOL.  II.  ' A a fift^ 

^ Fick  Appendix,  No.  III. 

During  the  tyrunlc;il  and  oppredive  government  of 

Corficaj 
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fift,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  for  fome  years 
after  peace  has  been  reftored.  But  as  the  fa- 
culties and  difpofitions  of  men  are  extremely 
Various,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  people  that  follow  the  adlive  profeffions 
of  the  army  or  navy  : the  reft,  according  to  their 
difpofitions,  propenfities  and  capacities,  betake 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  manufadtures,  com- 
merce, philofophy,  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  arts. 
That  part  of  mankind,  however  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, reafoning,  and  of  forming  any  judgment 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  will  be  more  or  lefs 

I 

interefled  in  them,  and  in  the  fuccefs  of  the 
party  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  this  ftate 
of  excitement  of  the  mind,  its  faculties  will  be 

exerted 

(Jjorfica,  by  the  Genoefe,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland 
loft  all  fpirit  of  induftry  or  improvement.  But  while  the 
w^ar  raged  betw^een  the  Corficans  and  Genoefe,  for  the 
recovery  of  freedom,  they  eretfed  a univerfity  for  arts 
and  fciences,  a national  bank,  and  a national  library 
improvements  w'hich  could  never  have  occurred  to  them 
in  their  former  torpid  ftate.  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Man,  by  Lord  Kaimcs.  Edinb,  1788.  Vol.  I.  p.  191* 
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exerted  with  greater  keennefs  and  force,  than 
in  times  more  peaceful  and  lefs  interefting.  But 
the  hopes  and  fears,  with  which  men  are  al- 
ternately agitated,  will  give  an  irregularity  to 
thefe  exertions ; nor  will  the  pofleffors  of  'ge- 
nius appear  in  their  full  fpendour,  till  peace, 
freedom,  'and  tranquillity  are  reftored.  For 
when  the  mind  is  roufed  to  the  full  exertion 
of  its  faculties,  whether  in  this  manner,  or  by 
emulation,  accident,  or  neceffity,  it  will,  from 
a defire  of  being  ufeful,  an  ambition  to  excel, 
or  from  intereft,  continue  the  exertion  of  Its 
powers,  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  ftudies  bell 
fuited  to  its  propenfitles  and  capacity.  But  the 
bleffings  of  peace  and  fecurity,  accompanied 
with  a cheerful  ferenity  of  mind,  muft  fubfift, 
before  an  uniformity  in  the  full  exertion  of  the 
mental  faculties  can  take  place. 

41.  This  ftate  of  the  mind,  difengaged 

from  all  domeftic  embaiTaffment,  feems  to  have 
« 

had  a confiderable  influence  in  forming  the 

A a 2 characters 
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characters  of  tliofe  eminent  men,  who  appear- 
ed foon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the  ' Roman 
empire  under  Augiiftus.  In  tliis  reign  flourifh- 
..ed  Idvy  the  hiftorian,  and  fome  of  the  greateft 
poets  that  Rome  ever  produced.  But  what  is 
called  the  Jlyle  of  the  Augufan  age^  was  not 
formed  under  Auguftus,  but  under  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  violent  ftruggles  for  li- 
berty, againfl  Julius  Casfar  and  his  fucceffors, 
the  Triumvirs,  which  lailed  upwards  of  fifteen 
years.  Among  the  great  men  who  flourifhed 
at  this  period,  were,  AJfi7uus  PoUio^  and  Cor, 
Callus^  who  defended  Virgil,  and  recommend- 
ed .'him  to  Mecsenas,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lands  ; L,  Helvius  Cinna^  and  L,  Varius^ 

t 

Valgius^  Virgil Horace^  Tibullus^  Propertius,^ 
and  Ovid,,  with  the  moft  eminent  of  their  co- 
temporary poets,  who  were  bred  under  the 
republic,  or  during  the  civil  wars,  for  the  e^ 
ftablilhment  of  liberty,  previous  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Auguftus  as  Emperor,  * Though 

fome 

* The  fame  obfervatioiis  are  likewife  applicable  to  the 

■ Grecia^i 
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fome  of  thefe  elegant  poets  and  authors  are 
celebrated  by  Catullus  and  others,  yet  their 
works  have  been  loft  ; and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  many  of  the  gentlemen-fcholars  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus  ; as,  ^ Plotius^  Tucca^  Va- 
lerius^ Varro^  Mececnas^  Tl  Labienus^  An- 
tijlus  Labeo^  ,CaJfius  of  Parma,  and  many  o- 
thers.  They  acquired  that  nervous  language 
which  liberty  infpires  ; and  which,  united  to 
the  politenefs  that  acQomq^anies  the  tranfition 
from  freedom  to  fubmiflive  obedience,  produc- 
ed that  JiniJhed  beauty  we  admire  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  period.  Thofe  vrho  wrote  before 

A a 3 them, 

% 

Grecian  republics  \ for  their  greatefl  orators  arofe  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  or  their  ‘contefls  for  freedom  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  a numerous  lift  of  whofe  names  would 
be  here  fuperfluous  ; though  it  may  be  obfervcd,  tliat 
when  Athens  had  loft  her  fovereignty  to  tlie  Peloponne- 
fians,  and  her  liberty  to  Philip,  neither  a Thucydides  nor 
a Demofthenes  were  afterwards  produced  by  her.  For 
it  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind,  when  roufed  to  vigorous  exertions,  in  one  line,  are 
moft  capable  of  operating  with  force  in  other  directions. 
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•them,  were  rough,  and  fometlmes  harfli.,  though 
exalted  and  manly,  like  the  conflitution  un- 
der which  they  lived.  The  politenefs  and 
• quiet  which  exifted  under  the  government  of 
Auguftus,  added  delicacy  to  the  energy  wTich 
was  fo  confpicuous  in  the  more  diftradted  times 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  mean  fervility,  and 
blind  adulation,  paid  to  the  men  in  power, 
which  began,  “and  continued  with  the  Emper- 
ors, had  a pow^erful  efi'ed:  in  enervating  the 
minds  and  ftyle  of  thofe  authors  who  wrote 
after  the  time  of  Auguhus, 

s 

43.'  Somewhat  fimilar  to  this  were  the 
poets  and  hiflorians  of  this  countiy,  who  ap- 
peared foon  after  the  rchoraticn  of  Charles  II, 

Milton, 

* Similar  obfervations  art  made  bv  the  learned  and 
very  accurate  Mr  Rofcoe,  in  his  excellent  hiftory  of  Lo* 
rcnzo  de  Medici,  when  he  comes  to  take  a view  of  the 
genius  of  the  Florentines,  pafTmg  from  a mild  demccrati- 
cal  republic  to  a rigid  defpotic  government,  under  a 
Grand  Duke.  London,  1796.  4tu.  \"cl,  XL  p-  3 1 1 . ; 
which  may  be  confulted. 
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Milton,  In  the  fublimity  of  his  ideas  and  ex- 
preffion,  was  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  of  the 
ancient  poets.  Poetry,  dramatic  writing,  and 
polite  literature,  were,  no  doubt,  at  that  time, 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  ; 'but  the 
names  of  Johnfon,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley, 
Otway,  and  Dry  den,  are,  at  leaft,  equal  in  re- 
putation to  their  contemporaries  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  fame  fpecies  of  writing.  * There 
is  probably  fome  truth  in  the  conjedtures . I 
have  ventured  to  make  on  the  efihdts  of*  a long 
continued  excitement  of  the  mind  in  indivi- 
duals of  great  natural  parts  ; yet  I judge  it  un- 
neceffary  here  to  enlarge  further  on  that  fub- 
jedl.  Neither  fhall  I flop  to  confider  the  obli- 
gations we  lye  under  to  the  philofophers  and 
artifts  of  former  times,  and  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  which  are  fo  obvious,  fo  well  known, 
and  generally  acknowledged.  I fliall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  mention  only  a few  of  thofe 
eminent  men,  who  have  contributed  fo  much 

A a 4 to 
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Vide  Appendix,  No,  4.  5.  & 6. 
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A 


to  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  philofophy 
in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  twelfth,  when 
fcience  began  to  dawn,  to  the  prefen t centur)" ; 
and  likewife  to  confider  the  gradual  progrels  of 
arts,  trade,  and  commerce  during  tliat  period, 


SECTION  III. 


THE  SLOW  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  ROGEIl 

, BACON  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  GENIUS  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  ENGLAND 
ADVANCED  WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  ; BUT  WERE  RETARDED,  IN  SCOT- 
LAND, BY  THE  DESPOTIC  POWER  OF  TH2 

Crown  and  the  barons. 

43.  Our  advancement  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philofophy  was,  till  the 
' fifteenth  or  fixteenth  centur)?',  exceedingly  flow. 

. This  appears  tov^have  arifen  from  authors  ad-  ' 

hering 
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Bering  too  ftridly  to  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  following  them  in  theii^*  fpcculative 
dodrines  with  too  great  fervility  ; and  from  a 
dillike  to  the  flow,  though  more  certain  me- 
'thod  of  inveftigating  the  truth  by  experime  it. 
Experimental  philofophy,  fo  far  as  it  ren  tes  to 
the  difeovery  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 

4 

terreftrial  fubflances,  and  the  principles  of  their 
compofitlon,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on 
chiefly  by  philofophical  cliemifls.  In  fome  of 
their  procelTes,  phenomena  occurred,  for  which 
they  were  unable  to  account ; and  they  acci- 
dentally fell  on  refults,  of  the  caufes  of  which 
they  were  entirely  ignorant ; they,  of  courfe, 
exprefled  themfelves  fo  enigmatically,  and  In 
fuch  myfterlous  language,  as  rendered  their 
dodrine  in  many  places  unintelfigible. 

44.  An  exception  to  thefe  general  obfer- 
vations  was  Roger  Bacon,  a Francifean  friar, 
born  in  1214,  near  Ilchefter,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  whofe  genius,  capacity,  and  induflry  In 

philofophical 
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pliilofophical  purfuits,  furpafled  every  one  this 

country  had  ever  beheld.  From  the  great 

% 

powers  of  his  mind,  and  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, he  acquired  fuch  a knowledge  in  philofo- 

* 

phy  and  the  arts,  as  made  him  fufpedted  by 
his  ignorant  brethren,  the  Francifcans,  of  be- 
ing endued  with  fupernatural  powers,  and  of 
having  communication  with  the  devil.  Such 
was  the  illiteratenefs  of  the  times,  that  he  was 
tried  for  magic,  condemned,  and  imprifoned 
upwards  of , ten  years,  by  Jerome  de  Efculo, 
the  Pope’s  legate  at  Paris,  who  afterwards  rofe 
to  the  Papal  chair.  It  appears  that  Bacon, 
from  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  was  not  fubjedl- 
ed  to  the  ufual  effe£ls  of  arbitrary  power  and 
perfecution  of  the  church,  which  fo  forcibly 
deprefs  the  faculties  of  other  men.  For,  dur- 
ing his  confinement,  and  till  the  time  of  his 
releafe,  about  1288,  he  ceafed  not  from  pur- 
fuing  his  ftudles  and  experiments  with  the 
fame  ardour  as  formerly.  By  an  attentive 


* It  is  find,  that  feveral  of  his  works,  not  publiihed, 


are 
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penifal  of  his  works,  it  muft  aftonifh  every 
reader,  to  find  that  this  great  luminary  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  well  informed  in  the 
theory  and  pradice  of  perfpedive ; and,  in  his 
treatife  on  thefe  fubjeds,  he  difeourfes  on  the 
refledion  and  refradion  of  light.  He  under- 
ftood  the  life  of  convex  and  concave  glaffes, 
and  the  art  of  making  them.  The  camera-ob- 
feura,  burning-glaffes,  and  the  power  of  the 
telefcope,  were  known  to  him  ; though  this 
lafl  is  faid  to  be  of  later  invention,  by  Galileo, 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  It  appears  that  he 
was  well  verfed  in  geography  and  aftronomy  ; 
that  he  knew  the  great  error  in  the  kalendar, 
affigned  the  caufe,  and  propofed  the  remedy ; 
that  he  underftood  chronology  well ; was  an 

t 

adept 

are  ftiH  extant  in  manufeript : thofe  that  have  been  print- 
ed are,  ifl,  Epijlola  Fratr'iSy  Rogeri  Bacotiisy  de  Secretis 
Operibus  Artis  et  Nature,  et  de  nullitate  Magia.  Paris, 
^542* *  4^0*  Bafil,  1592.  8vo.  2d,  Opus  Majus,  Lond, 

*733>  Publifhed  by  Dr  Jebb.  3.  E‘hefauriis  Cl)^mU 
cus.  Francf.  1603 — 1620. 
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ade^'t  in  ch*  miftry  ; and  was  really  the  inven- 
tor of 'gun-powTler.  After  his  releafe  from 
confinement,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
lived  in  the  college  of  his  order,  died  in  1294, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan  church. 

4 

45.  This  ftiort  account  of  the  life  and 

% 

writings  of  this  celebrated  author,  colleded 
from  his  biographers,  exhibits  the  portrait  of  a 
man  endowed  with  fuch  mental  powers,  as  are 
feldom  obferved  to  exift,  in  the  fame  degree,  in 
any  other  perfon,  till  after  the  ’ lapfe  of  feveral 
ages.  It  is  certain,  that,  from  the  death  of 
Friar  Bacon,  no  perfon  appeared,  for  fome 
centuries,  poflelTed  of  equal  abilities  for  phila- 
fophical  purfuits  ; and,  of  courfe,  our  advanee- 
ment  in  arts  and  fciences,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, correfponded  not  to  the  brilliant  example 
fet  us  by  this  illuftrious  perfon.  Some  authors 
endeavour  to  account  in  a fingular  way  for  the 
flow  progrefs  which  philofophy  and  the  arts 
made  for  fo  confiderable  a time  after  the  de- 

ccafe 
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ccafe  of  Roger  Bacon  ; by  alleging,  that  no- 
thing is  more  fatal  to  an  art,  or  to  a fcience, 
than  a performance  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of 
the  kind,  as  to  extinguifli  emulation.  They 
fuppofe  this  to  have  been  the  effed:  which  the 
works  of  this  great  man  had  on  his  fuccefTors, 
who,  they  fay,  loft  all  incitement  to  emula- 
tion, * from  a defpair  of  coming  near  to  him 
in  the  fame  line  of  ftudy : for  what  man,  fay 
they,  would  enter  the  lifts,  who  defpairs  of 
vidory  ? This  way  of  reafoning  is  more  fpe- 
cious  than  folid ; for  nothing  can  extinguifh 
emulation,  but  fo  great  an  inferiority  of  capaci- 
ty, as  precludes  a perfon  from  following  another 
In  a line  of  ftudy  beyond  his  powers ; which 
happeiYs  to  men  daily.  Were  we  to  eftimate 
the  different  capacities  of  men  by  numbers, 
and  to  fuppofe  the  higheft  degree  of  human 
genius  to  be  twenty-five,  then  we  muft  allow 

the 

Sketcnes  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  Henry  Hume 
Efq.,  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  College  of  Juftice,  vol.  I. 
p.  192.  & 299.  Edin.  1788. 
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the  compofition  and  invention  of  the  man, 
who  is  arrived  only  at  the  eighteenth  degree, 
though  greatly  above  mediocrity,  to  be  inferior 
to  the  other  of  twenty-five,  in  an  exadl  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  of  their  capacities, 
Seneca,  extolling  one  Fabianus  as  a Roman 
philofopher,  allows  him  to  be  inferior  to  Cice- 
ro, to  Affinius  Pollio,  and  to  Livy.  But  con- 
fider,  fays  he,  how  many  that  man  muft  fur- 
pafs,  who  is  inferior  only  to  three,  and  thofe 
the  moft;  eloquent  we  have.  If  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  Cicero,  Affinius  Pollio,  and  Livy,  to  have 
fhown  the  higheft  degree  of  human  intelled:, 
to  which  mankind  is  capable  of  arriving  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  literature  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  then  we  muft  rank  them  at 
number  twenty-five.  But  Fabianus  muft  be 
placed  a degree  or  two  lower,  which  is  ftill 
fufficiently  high  to  admit  emulation  and  induf- 
try,  in  the  fame  line  of  ftudy  with  thefe  great 
men.  In  defcending,  however,  through  the 
6ther  degrees  of  capacity,  till  we  get  below 

medlocritv, 
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mediocrity,  emulation  and  hope  will  gradually 
decreafe,  till  they  are  at  laft  extinguiihed,  from 
a deficiency  of  Intelled:  to^  comprehend,  and  a 
want  of  energy  to  imitate,  the  works  of  illuC- 
trious  men.  But  this  fubjeft  I fhall  have  an 
opportunity  of  difcuffing  more  fully  in  Sec- 
tion IV.,  when  I come  to  treat  of  the  great 
variety  of  capacities,  propenfities,  and  talents 
among  men  ; and  to  fhow  that  the  fubjedls  of 
contemplation  miifl:  correfpond  to  the  powers 
and  difpofitions  of  the  mind. 

46.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
(5lir  advancement  in  literature  and  philofophy 
was  neceffarily  very  flow.  From  that  time  to 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centurj^, 
feveral  illuftrious  charafters  appeared,  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  in  philofophy  and  the 
arts  ; and  even  poets  and  hiftorians  of  great 
merit.  But  it  is  evident,  that^  during  that  pes* 
riod,  our  progrefs,  in  thefe  feveral  branches  of 
literature,  was  greatly  obftrufted  by  fcholaftic 

4 

learning. 
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learning,  polemical  divinity,  and  metaphyfical 
reafoning,  on  fubje£ts  above  the  capacity  of 
man  diftindly  to  comprehend.  For  feveral 
years  antecedent  to  the  demife  of  Oueen  Eli- 
zabeth,  and  during  the  whole  of  James’s  reign, 
Lord  Bacon,  efpecially  during  the  years  of  his 
retirement  from  public  bufmefs,  gave  the  ftrong- 
eft  proof  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  experiments 
to  vague  hypothefis  in  philofophical  purfuits. 
His  novum  organiim  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  kind  ; and  though  the  fubje£ts  of  which 
he  treats  have  fince  been  more  fully  and  ac- 
curately inveftigated,  yet  this  work  was  of  in- 
finite  ufe  to  his  contemporaries  and  fucceflbrs, 
in  pointing  out  the  moft  unexceptionable  me- 
thod of  profecuting  their  ftudies  in  philofophy. 

. 47.  Towards  the  end  of  James’s  reign,  be- 
gan a new  asra,  in  our  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  and  the  pra£i;ice  of  phyfic,  from 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  the  juftly  celebrated  William  Harvey.  This 

great 
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great  man  told  Mr  Boyle,  the  firft  idea  he  had 
of  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins  towards  the  heart,  arofe  from  a de- 
monftration  of  the  valves  of  thefe  veins, . by 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  while  he  was  his 
pupil.  The  ufe  of  the  valvulas  tricufpides,  and 
of  the  valvulas  mitrales  of  the  heart,  in  fhut- 

ting  the  right  and  left  auricle  during  its  fyftole, 

\ 

and  of  the  femilunares  placed  at  the  exit  of 
the  arteria  pulmonalis  and  aorta,  to  prevent  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  blood  in  thefe  great 
arteries,  during  the  diaftole  of  the  heart,  was 
immediately  apparent  to  that  contemplative 
philofopher.  But  it  is  fomewhat  extraordina- 
ry, that,  although  thefe  valves  of  the  heart 
were  defcribed  by  Galen,  in  the  fecond  centu- 
rjq  he  drew  no  dedu£lion  therefrom  ; and  he 
^nd  his  followers  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arte- 
ries to  ail  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  its  return 
from  thefe  parts  by  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

' 'll 

During  the  fixteenth  century,  anatomical  re- 
VOL.  II.  • B b . fearchea 
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fearches  appear  to  have  been  profecuted  with 
greater  ardour  and  fuccefs  than  in  former  times. 
About  the  beginning  of  the'  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, Joannes  Baptifta  Cananus  demonftrated 
the  valves  of  the  veins.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Vefalius,  Servetus,  Realdus,  Columbus,  and 
Csefalpinus,  adopted  the  opinion,  of  the  blood 
circulating  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,, 
through  the  lungs,  to  the  left  ventricle.  But  it 
is  moll  aflonifhiiig,  that,  after  arriving  at  this 
knowledge,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  dif- 
tinft  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  reft  of  the  body.  They  bewildered  them- 
felves  with  the  theories  of  the  ancients,  to 
which  they  were  greatly  attached ; and  their  con- 
fufion  was  increafed,  by  fuppofing  the  liver  to 
be  the  organ  which  converted  the  chyle  into 
blood.  But  when  the  penetrating  genius  of 
Harvey,  joined  to  the  mpft  accurate  judgment, 
came  to  inveftigate,  by  experiment,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
animals  is  carried  on,  the  whole  was  accurately 

demonftrated 
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demonfli'ated  and  explained : A difcovery,  of 
fuch  magnitude  and  importance,  as  muft  place 
him  in  the  higheft  rank  of  natural  philofophers. 
Some  of  his  works  were  loft  during  the  civil 
wars ; but  that  de  generatione  anlmaliiim^  found- 
ed on  experiment  and  obfervation,  ftiows  great 
induftry,  judgment,  and  capacity. 

48,  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  Hars^ey,  but  a younger  man,  was 
born  in  1626  ; and,  fome  biographers  have  re- 
marked, on  the  fame  day  Lord  Bacon  died. 
His  works  were  various  and  numerous  ; but, 
*at  this  day,  it  is  on  account  of  his  experiments 
in  natural  philofophy,  and  his  improvement  of 
the  pneumatic  engine,  invented  by  Otto  Gue- 
rick,  that  he  is  chiefly  celebrated.  Several 
properties  of  the  air  were  difcovered ; and  b- 
thers,  before  imperfedtly  known,  were  clearly 
demonftrated  by  this  great  m^n,  whofe  turn 
for  experiments  enabled  him  likewife  to  im- 
prove other  branches  of  philofophy.  About 
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the  time  when  Mr  Boyle  was  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  as  a phllofopher,  appeared  an-* 
other  perfon,  who,  for  extent  of  capacity, 
clearnefs  of  conception,  and  profound  judge- 
ment, was  fuperlor  to  all  his  predeceflbrs  ; nor 
has  he  ever  been  furpaffed  by  any  of  his  fuc-* 
ceffors  in  philofophy.  Every  reader  will  rea- 
dily perceive,  that  I mean  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
born  1642.  His  ftudies  were  in  a different  line 
from  thofe  I have  mentioned  ; mathematicSj 
aftronomy,  light,  and  colours,  were  the  objedis 
of  his  deep  meditation.  His  Principla  and  his 
Optics  have  .been  the  objed;s  of  admiration 
throughout  the  world  ; becaufe  of  the  convic- 
tion that  each  demonftration  gives  to  every  in- 
' telligent  reader. 

# > 

49v  The  principal  intention  of  tills  paper 
is,  no  doubt,  to  point  out  the  caufes  which, 
promote  or  fupprefs  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture, fcience,  and  the  arts.  There  have  ap- 
peared,' however,  at  different  periods,  men 

' who. 
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who,  from  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and 
vigour  of  their  minds,  could  not  be  fubje<3:ed 
to  the  influence  of  thofe  caufes,  which  fup- 
prelfed  the  vigour  and  genius  of  other  men. 
We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  men  are  in- 
fenfible  of  the  calamities  and  oppreffiorfs  in 
which  their  country  is  involved,  under  th« 
reign  of  a tyrant,  or  the  anarchy  of  Civil  war. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  meditations,  their  eyes 
are  open  to  the  miferles  of  their  fellow  fub- 
jeds  ; but  their  favourite  ftudy,  like  a magnet, 
draws  them  into  retirement,  where,  from  their 
ftrong  propenfity  to  meditation,  they  are  fo- 
laced  by  the  invefligation  and  developement  of 
new  truths.  Some  of  thef^  men  have  been 
known,  on  particular  occafions,  to  have  their 
minds  fo  concentrated  on  the  objed  of  their 
purfuit,  as  to  be  unconfcious  of  what  has  been 
laid  or  done  by  others  in  the  fame  apartment. 
It  is  reported  of  Archimedes,  that  he  was  in- 
fenfible  to  the  noife  and  tumult  in  the  fack  of 
Syracufe,  by  Marcellus  ; and  that,  when  a foL 

P b ^ di^t 
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dier  broke  into  his  apartment,  who  was  about 
to  put  a period  to  his  valuable  life,  he  called  to 
him,  not  to  efface  the  lines  and  circles  he  had 
drawn,  in  demonftration,  probably,  of  fome 
difficult  problem.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
has  been  reported  of  our  countryman,  Sir  Ifaac 

I 

Newton  ; for  biographers  fay,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  fit,  on  his  getting  out  of  bed,  with 
fcarcely  any  clothes  on,  till  he  had  demonftrat- 
ed  to  himfelf  fome  propofition,  problem,  or 
theorem  ; and  his  negled:  of  his  meals  for 
hours,  when  in  deep  meditation,  is  well 
thenticated. 

50.  This  capability  of  intenfe  thought, 
and' the  rapturous  fatisfadion  thefe  men  enjoy 
on  every  new  difcovery,  in  proof  of  their  doc- 
trine, diverts  them,  in  a great  degree,  from  the 
fufferings  of  the  public,  and  enables  them  to 
profecute  their  ftudies,  efpecially  if  they  are  In 
independent  circumftances.  The  philofophcrs 
I have  mentioned,  particularly  Harvey,  lived 

not 
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not  in  the  moft  peaceable  times  ; but  they  were 
men  of  great  ftrength  of  mind.  Mr  Boyle 
was  rich  ; the  reft  were  in  eafy  circumftances  : 
and  though  the  freedom  and  fecurity  of  the 
fubjedl  were  not  fully  fettled  by  law,  till  the 
time  of  King  William,  yet  men,  not  engaged 
in  politics,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  thefe  blef- 
iings.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re-^ 
mind  our  reader  of  the  fociety  of  philofophers, 
inftituted  by  Wilkins,  who  refided  at  Oxford 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
quiet  purfuit  of  their  ftudies.  They,  after  the 
Reftoration,  obtained  a charter  from  Charles, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  ; the  continuation  of  whofe  works 
have  not  only  done  much  honour  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  their  country,  but  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  mankiiicL 

51.  During  the  long  ^id  peaceful  reign  of 
James  L,  and  in  the  fivft  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  acceffion  of  his  fon  Charles  to  the 
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Crown,  trade  and  commerce  increafcd,  beyond 
what  this  country  had  experienced  in  any 
former  period.  A fpirit  for  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  at  laft  broke  out  in  feveral  unwarrantable 
efforts  of  the  people,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government  of  this  kingdom.  Then  began 
the  Civil  wars  between  Charles  and  his  Parlia- 
-ment,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  King, 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  a Commonwealth. 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  laft  period,  the 
ariftocratical  pride  of  many  of  the  genteel  fa- 
milies in  England  had  evaporated.  They,  fee- 
ing the  advantages  which  trade  and  commerce 
had  over  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  no  longer 
hefitated  to  bind  their  fons  apprentices  to  mer- 
chants, tradefmen  and  manufaflurers.  Frora 
that  time,  the  number  of  induflrious  hands  gra- 
dually increafed  ; and,  ever  lince,  commerce 
has  been  held  more  honourable  in  England, 
than  in  any  otlier  nation  in  Europe. 
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52.  This  circumftance  contributed  confi- 
derably  to  increafe  our  trade  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  has  ever  fmce  kept  up  an  ea- 
ger fpirit  for  commerce.  The  difregard  at  that 
time  paid  to  monopolies,  and  their  fubfequent 
abolition,  was  likewife  of  great  advantage  to 
this  country.  Doctor  Davenant  affirms,  that, 
from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Revolution,  the  {hip- 
ping of  England  was  nearly  doubled.  ^ This 
muft  be  partly  afcribed  to  the  wars  with  our 
commercial  rivals,  the  Dutch,  during  that  pe- 
riod, which  elTentially  hurt  their  marine  and 
their  commerce.  If  our  fhipping  increafes  not 
during  the  continuance  of  a war,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral obferved,  that,  foon  after  peace  is  reftor- 
ed,  our  commerce  is  confiderably  augmented. 
This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  new  channels  of 
commerce  having  been  difcovered,  and  to  the 
great  fums  of  money  locked  up,  by  the  timid 
or  prudent  adventurers  during  the  war,  who 
readily  embrace  the  more  fecure  times  of  peace; 
being  favoured  by  the  great  number  of  failors 

difcharged 
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difcharged  from  the  navy,  and  anxious  to  be 
erhployed. 

S3,  From  the  time  that  our  commerce 
began  to  increafe  in  the  reign  of  James,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution,  feveral 
arts  were  introduced  in  iron,*-  brafs,  filk,  hats, 
glafs,  and  paper : the  art  of  dyeing  by  Brewer, 

4 

from  the  Low  Countries,  was  likewife  a great 
acquifition  to  this  country.  The  increafe  of 
wealth  among  merchants,  from  1650  to 
the  Revolution,  was  nearly  tenfold.  Luxury 
in  drefs,  and  m the  table,  increafed  propor- 
tionally ; and  the  number  of  coaches  at  the  Re- 
' volution  was  nearly  an  hundred  to  one  in 
1650."'^  This  influx  of  riches  from  com- 
merce, during  the  above  period,  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  in- 
fluence of  freedom,  in  promoting  arts  and  c- 
very  fpecies  of  knowledge.  During  the  Com- 
monweal tli, 
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monwcaltli,  genius  and  capacity  had  their  free 
exercife  ; for,  being  freed  from  the  reftraint  of 
authority,  every  man  of  inventive  powers,  or 
of  enterprize,  was,  from  example,  and  the  hope 
of  g^n,  excited  to  the  profecution  of  that  par- 
ticular ait,  or  branch'  of  bufinefs,  to  which  his 
fituation,  abilities,  and  genius  inclined  him. 
This  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally increafmg  in  England  for  many  years,  did 
not  ceafe  on  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Monarchy ; 
but  continued  and  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion. All  the  beneficial  eifeds,  therefore,  ariC- 
ing  from  a fenfe  of  freedom  and  fecurity  un- 
der the  lavrs,  that  had  fuch  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  arts  and  fciences,  continued  through 
the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II. 

54.  But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  ef- 
fe<fts  of  the  Reftoration  upon  the  political  ftate  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  were  widely  different. 
In  England,  after  that  event,  many  of  the 
laws,  ip  favour  of  the  rights  of  tlie  fubjed, 

■ which 
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which  had  been  palTed  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
were  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Legiflature, 
In  Scotland,  by  a refciflbry  aft,  all  ftatutes  paf- 
fed  after  1633  were  abrogated ; and  by  various 
pofitive  afts,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
were  extended  to  a degree  that  never  had  been 
exercifed,  or  claimed,  by  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
anceftors.  ^ This  alteration  in  the  conftitu- 

I 

tion  of  Scotland,  had  gradually  taken  place 
from  about  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  but 
more  partlculai*ly  frorn  the  acceflion  of  James 
VI.  to  the  Crown  of  England,  in  1 603.  Be- 
fore this  period,  the  government  of  Scotland 
was  more  ariftocratical  than  monarchical,  as 
may  be  clearly  difcerned  from  the  prerogatives 
exercifed  by  the  States  of  Scotland,  upon  the 
authority  of  both  ftatutes  and  precedents  : \Jl^ 
A power  to  refift  the  Sovereign,  if  he  invaded 
the  conftitution  ; f and,  2^,  The  King  an- 
ciently 

: r : ' ■ . 

♦ Mifcelbnex  Aulicae,  p.  173. 

f Statutes,  part  6th,  James  II.,  chap.  XX\^.,  in  the 
piack  Ads  printed  by  Lek  Preuik. 
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while  the  States  often  reftrained  him  in  matters 
of  government,  The  Scots  Parliament  of- 
ten appointed  the  times'  of  their  meetings,  ad- 
journments, and  committees  to  fuperintend  the 
adminiftratioh  during  the  intervals  of  their 
meetings.  4//?,  The  King  could  not  make 
peace  nor  war  without  their  confent  ;•  the  peo^ 
pie  were  armed  by  their  authority ; command- 
ers, and  even  the  guards  who  attended  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  were  fometimes  appointed 
by  them : They  not  only  raifed  money,  but, 
in  fome  inftances,  appropriated  it : They  or^^ 
dered  the  coining,  and  regulated  the  ftandard 
of  money.  5th^  The  Lords  of  Parliament  fet- 
tled all  the  fees  of  officers  of  juftice,  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
King  s houfe.  Faulty  Judges  were  not  to  be 
reflored  without  the  confent  of  Parliament. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe 

powers 
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powers  were  not  regularly  exercifed  by  tkif 
States,  nor  were  they  always  admitted  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  ; but  there  are  examples, 
and  even  ftatutes  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Scots  hiftory.  It  appears,  however, 

that  the  King  fometimes  complained  that  thefe 

\ 

were  ufurpations  by  the  ariflocracy  ; at  other 
times  they  were  fan<ftioned  by  his  approba- 
tion. 

/ 

55.  From  this  fhort  reprefentation  of  the 
ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland,  'will  appear 
the  great  change  made  in  the  government  of 
that  country,  by  their  Kings,  after  they  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  Crown  of  England.  This  ap- 
parent  fubmiffion  of  the  nobility,  and  great 
landholders,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown 
on  their  privileges,  was  chiefly  brought  about 
from  the  expecStadon  of  power  and  intereft  be- 
ing conferred  on  them,  and  by  the  confum- 
mate  addrefs  of  artful  miniflers.  Scotland  did 

not,  therefore,  at  the  Revolution,  receive  the 

feme 
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fame  benefit  from  the  laws,  that  was  enjoyed 
by  the  Englifh  ; for  their  laws  and  conftitu- 
tions  were  different.  In  that  country,  a def- 
potic  power  was  kept  up  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Lauderdale,  Middleton,  and  other  mi- 
nifters,  employed  by  Charles  and  his  brother 
James.  Even  in  fucceeding  reigns,  when  the 
government  inclined  to  a milder  and  more  e- 
quitable  adminiftration  irt  Scotland  ; the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  general,  in  that  country,  conti- 
nued ftill  to  have  a great  deal  of  that  caft  obferv- 
able  under  an  arbitrary  power.  This  was  owing 
to  an  ariftocracy,  which  had  always  fubfifted  in 
the  domains  of  the  nobles,  great  landholders, 
and  chieftains  in  the  Highlands,  with  feudal  and 
juridical  privileges,  which  they  often  exercifed 
with  a tyrannical  fway,  to  the  great  oppreffion 
of  the  fubjedl,  and  debafement  of  the  human 
charader.  This  great  body  of  men,  often  too 
powerful  for  the  Crown,  was  always  fo  tur- 
bulent, that  a regular  adminiftration  of  juftice 

could 
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Could  hardly  be  exercifed,  throughout  Scot- 
land,  during  the  reign  of  any  of  their  Kings. 


56.  The  younger  fons  of  perfons  of  fami- 
ly, being  bred  in  the  arlftocratical  pride  of 
their  parents,  and  difdaining  every  employ- 
ment but  that  of  arms,  became  officers,  or 
volunteers.  In  the  military  corps  at  home,  or 
went  into  foreign  fervice.  As  pride  is  ex- 
ceedingly Infedtious,  many  young  men  of  low- 
er condition  followed  their  example,  which 
occafioned  confiderable  emigrations  from  Scot- 
land to  foreign  parts.  It  was  in  the  royal 
boroughs,  and  In  the  fea-port  towns  alone, 
that  arts  and  commerce  were  feebly  carried  on^ 
by  men  of  fiend  er  abilities^  with  fmall  capitals, 
till  about  the  year  1740,  when  fome  fenfible 
men  of  property  lent  their  credit,  and  employ- 
ed their  influence  in  extending  the  arts  and 
manufadures  of  their  country.  But  thefe  pa- 
triotic endeavours  were  not,  for  fome  yeai's,' 
followed  by  that  fuccefs  that  might  have  been 

expeded 
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expefted  from  fuch  vigorous  exertions  ; for 
the  people,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  were 
not  yet  free  ; nor  were  they  fully  emancipated, 
till  that  moft  beneficial  aft,  pafied  in  Parliament 

I 

in  1748,  aboliftiing  the  hereditary  jurifdiftions 
of  the  vaflals  of  the  Crown.  Soon  after  this, 
a fpirit  of  induftry  and  enterprize,  feized  fe- 
veral  men  of  wealth  and  abilities,  in  promot- 
ing the  feveral  manufaftures  carried  on  in  this 
country  j and,  ever  fince,  trade  and  commerce 
have  been  continually  on  the  increafe, 

57.  Since  the  year  1748,  Scotland  has 
produced  more  good  authors  in  hiftory,  philo- 
fophy,  and  other  bfanches  of  literature,  and 
there  has  been  a more  general  fpirit  for  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry,  than  ever  exifted,  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  in  any  former  age.  From 
which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  that 
freedom  of  thought,  and  hilarity  of  mind, 
which  always  attend  liberty  and  fecurity,  con- 
tribute towards  the  promotion  of  arts,  com- 

vOl.  II.  C c , merce. 
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merce,  and  literature.  If  further  evidence  were 
neceflary,  in  proof  of  what  I have  alleged,  a 
fingle  glance  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  froin 
the  moft  early  period  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
VIL,  will  evince  its  truth.  I have  already 
taken  notice,  that  the  granting  fubfidies  to  the 
Crown,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ^ army,  in 
lieu  of  the  forty  days  feryice  due,  by  the  feur 
dal  inftitutioh,  from  the  vaffals  of  the  Crown, 
was  a cpnfiderable  ftep  towards  the  freedom  of 

’ the  fubjefl:.  Though,  from  that  period,  agri- 

« 

culture  got  into  a ftate  of  improvement,  and 
trade  and  commerce  flowly  increafed ; yet, 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  the  ariflocratical 
power  greatly  obftrudled  their  progrefs.  The 
privilege  granted  to  the  nobles  of  felling  their 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  retainers,  brought 
the  great  vaffals  of  the  Crown,  and  merchants, 
nearer  to  an  equality  in  point  of  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  ftate.  But  the  fevere  and  ar- 
bitrary government  of  the  family  of  Tudor, 

counteracted,  in  a great  degree,  that  fpirit  of 

liberty,' 
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liberty,  of  Invention,  and  induftry,  which  foon 
afterwards  became  ■ confpicuous  when  the  peo- 
ple were  freed  from  the  fetters  of  defpotifm. 

% 

58.  The  violent  difputes  which  had  fo 
often  taken  place,  between  the  Kings  and  their 
Parliaments,  on  the  fubjeds  of  prerogative  and 
liberty,  efpecially  during  the  reigns  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Stuart,  were  fo  frefh  in  the  minds  of 
men  at  the  Revolution,  that  the  Convention 
annexed,  to  the  fetdement  of  the  Crown  on 
William,  a declaration  of  rights.  In  this  de- 
claration, all  the  points  that  had  of  late  years 
been  difputed,  between  the  King  and  the  peo- 
ple, were  finally  determined  ; and  the  powers 
of  royal  prerogative  were  more  narrowly  cir- 
cumfcribed,  and  more  exadly  defined,  than 
in  any  former  period  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  aera  at  which  true  liberty 
may  be  faid  to  commence  ; but  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  reigns,  fo  many  adts  of  Parliament  have 
pafied,  explanatory  of  the  declaration  of  rights, 

C c 2 and 
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and  on  other  points,  not  therein  fuggefted,  all 
tending  to  the  melioration  of  our  conftitution, 
and  to  the  further  fecurity  and  freedom  of  the 
fubjedf,  that  our  government  may  be  faid  to 
have  been,  ever  fince,  conftantly  in  a ftate  of 
improvement, 

59.  I have  endeavoured,  throughout  this 
Eflay,  to  fliow  that  the  progrefs  of  philofophy, 
fcienee,  literature,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  has, 
in  a great  degree,  kept  pace  with  the  gradual 
eftablifhment  of  freedom.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  efpecially  in  the  laft  fifty  years, 
the  arts  and  manufadtures  of  this  country  have 
been  greatly  improved ; feveral  new  manufac- 
tui'es,  lately  Introduced,  have  been  condudted 
with  fuch  judgment  and  (kill,  as  to  make  the 
demand  for  inland  fale  and  foreign  markets 
confiderable.  Our  exports  and  imports  have, 
fo  increafed,  that  we  are  jufUy  efteemed  the 
greateft  commercial  nation  in  Europe  ; to- which 
fome  Improvements  in  navigation,  in  vidliial- 
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ing  our  fhips,  in  preferving  the  health  of  our 
feamen,  and  in  the  art  of  fhip-building^  have 
greatly  contributedi  This  flouriihing  ftate  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  has  had  a confiderable 
influence  on  agriculture,  and  on  the  product 
of  grafs  farms  ; for-  the  demand  on  the  farmer 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
^ ufeful  hands  employed  ; to  the  ftate  of  popula- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  on  the  increafe ; and, 
in  plentiful  years,  to  the  quantity  of  grain  ex- 

V 

ported.  Thefe  feveral  advantages  from  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  diligent  culture  of  our  lands, 
have  brought  to  this  country  an  influx  of 
wealth,  and  have  introduced  among  the  opu- 
lent, luxury  and  a refinement  in  their  mode  of 
living,  to  a degree  unknown  in  former  times. 

60.  Some  obfervations  and  refledions  on 
the  different  degrees  of  capacity,  genius,  and 
the  various  difpofitions  and  propenfities  of  men, 
which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  introduced 
in  the  former  p^u't  of  this  treatife,  I propofe 

C c 3 for 
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for  the  fubjeiS:  of  the  following  Sedllon.  i 
ftiall  likewlfe  endeavour  to  confider,  wdth  atten- 
tion, the  effeds  of  education  and  habit,  and 
make  fome  obfervations  on  the  refult  of  nar- 
,row  circumftances  and  opulence,  in  rendering’ 
the  mind  more  or  lefs  adive  in  its  purfuits. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  CAPACITIES,  GENIUS, 

Education,  and  habits  of  men. 

« 

61.  The  number  of  men  of  capacity  and 
genius,  compared  to  thofe  nqwife  remarkable 
for  either,  is  very  fmall.  This  difference  of 
the  intelledual  powers  among  men,  I believe 
to  be  owing  chiefly  to  a variety  in  the  forma- 
tion and  conflitution  of  the  brain,  ^ and  part- 
ly to  education,  the  opportunities  they  have 

had,  . 

* Fide  Sedion  VII.  On  the  formation  of  the  minds, 
of  children, 
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had,  or  the  neceffity  they  have  been  under,  to 
exercife  tlieir  mental  powers.  For  the  efFe£ls 
of  the  firfl:  caufe,  I mull  refer  my  readers  to 
the  very  accurate  obfervations  of  the  ingenious 
Mr  Lavater,  whofe  general  pofitions,  with  re- 
gard to  the  capacity  and  formation  of  the  Ikull,  ■ 
appear  to  be  eftablijfhed  oh  experience.  The 
improvement  of  the 'mind,  by  education,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  application,  the  oppor- 
tunities  of  information,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
ftudent.  The  quick  conception  of  fome  men, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  receive  every 
inforraatioil,  whdn  compared  to  the  ftupid  and 
confufed  brains  of  others,  is  almoft  inconceiv- 
able. With  what  facility  do  ^young  men  of 
genius  acquire  their  iiiftrudion  at  fchool ; and 
how  quickly  do  they  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples of  every  branch  of  literature,  to  which 
they  apply  themfelves  in  the  Univerfity,  even 
amidft  amufements  almoft  to  diflipation.  The 
reverie  is  obferved  in  dull  young  • men  of 
mean  capacities,  who  fometimes  labour  much 

C G 4 
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more,  but  never  can  acquire  the  fame  degree 
of  knowledge.  Thefe  laft,  however,  though 
they  may  never  arrive,  even  at  mediocrity  a- 
mong  men  of  learning,  yet  acquire,  in  the 
company  of  their  fuperiors,  an  urbanity  and 
addrefs,  which  diftinguifh  them  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  illiterate  men.  It  is  this  laboured  e- 
ducation,  and  living  in  a genteel  fociety,  that 
makes  the  apparent  difference  between  them 
and  the  ruflic  in  the  fields,  who  had  by  nature 
as  good  a capacity.  For  moft  of  thefe  men  of 
labour,  from  an  apathy  of  intelled:,  which  is- 
feldom  exereifed,  but  in  the  labours  of  the  fields 
or  in  the  management  of  their  cattle,  and  of 
their  horfes,  become  ftupid,  and  flow  in  com- 
prehending any  information  out  of  the  line  of 
their  daily  employment.  When  this  is  over,, 
their  mind,  like  a machine,  is  at  reft,  as  foon 
as  the  impulfe  that  fet  it  in  motion  has  ceafed. 

4 

62.  Opulent  or  independent  men  of  ge-* 

nius  have  a great  advantage  over  thofe  who 

are 
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are  equal  to  them  in  mental  powers,  but  more  j 
dependent,  or  in  narrow  circumftances.  They 
do  not  always,  however,  avail  themfelves  of 
their  fortunate  fituation  : they  commonly  take 
pleafure  in  examining  the  w’orks  of  others,  of 
which,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  arts 
and  literary  compofitions,  quick  perception, 
and  great  tafte,  they  are  competent  judges  ; but 
feldom  become  authors.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  thofe  who  prefer  the 
fplendour  of  a court,  and  the  power  and  in- 
fluence annexed  to  fome  high  office  in  the 
ffate,  to  the  pleafures  of  literary  purfults,  and 
that  which  they  might  receive  from  the  com- 
pany  of  learned  men.  Though  the  poffelTion 
of  wealth  gives  the  command  of  libraries,  the 
Ibciety  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the 
knowledge  of  every  new  invention  in  arts,  and 
of  travelling  into  foreign  countries  for  improve- 
ment,  yet  it  has  likewife  its  difad  vantages.  For 
power  and  Influence  are  the  concomitants  of 
riches,  and  draw  even  the  moft  reludlant  into 

political 
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political  views,  to  ferve  his  friends,  his  coun- 
try, or  himfelf.  He  muft  pay  fome  attention 
to  his  private  affairs,  which,  with  the  vifits  and 
entertainments  he  receives,  and  is  obliged  to 
I’epay,  neceffarily  occafions  a great  confump- 
tlon  ©f  time* *  ''  The  compofitions  of  thefe' 
men,  therefore,  in  the  branches  of  literature,  to 
which  they  apply,  are  in  general  fhort ; but 
for  matter,  method,  elegance,  and  perfpiculty, 
fhow  clearly  what  we  might  exped:  from  them, 
could  they  undertake  works  of  greater  length* 
This  can  feldom  be  done,  unlefs  they  allot  par- 
ticular hours  for  ftudy,  or  retire  to  the  country 
on  that  account.  Scipio  jEmilianus,  and  Lx- 
lius,  are  faid  to  have  compofed  the  moft  elegant 
paffages  in  Terence’s  comedies,  and  to  have 
given  a polifli  to  tlie  language  in  other  parts  ; 
but  Terence  himfelf  took  the  labouring  oar  in 
the  whole  of  his  qompofitions.  * In  p^a- 

graph 

* Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in  our  own 
country,  about  the  beginning  of  lafl  century,  when  our 

• celebrated 
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gmph  41.  are  already  mentioned  the  names  of 

feveral  celebrated  men,  who  lived  in  the  time 

of  Auguftus,  and  who  were  faid  to  have  been 

men  of  great  genius,  and  elegant  writers  ; but, 

from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  compofitions,  they 

have  been  loft  ; and  the  fame  obfervations  may 

% 

be  made  oh  feveral  of  the  Greek  writers,  emi- 
nent for  their- wealth  and  their  genius,  whofe 
works  have  periftied,  but  are  mentioned  with 
great  encomiums  by  their  contemporaries. 

63.  To  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the 
literary  produftions  of  fome  of  the  ancients,; 
moft  eminent  for  rank,  riches,  and  brilliant 
parts,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  No  man  in 

the 

celebrated  Scotch  poet  Ramfay  fubje61ed  his  poems  to  the 
examination  and  correction  of  a convivial  club  of  men  of 
genius,  of  more  elegance  and  tafte  in  cpmpofition  than 
himfelf,  in  which  were  Sir  William  Bennet  of  Marlfield, 
Duncan  Forbes  Efq.  of  Culloden,  afterwards  Lord  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Seflion,  Baron  Kennedy,  Judge 
Graham,  Sir  John  Elphinfton,  Menzies  of  Cculterallers,. 

&C*. 
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the  ftate  trahfa£ted  more  bufinefs  than  Caefar, 
though  T man  of  pleafure  : for  many  years  he 
was  at  the  head  of  armies,  overcame  nations, 
conquered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  go- 
verned the  whole  Roman  empire.  Amidft  thefe 
various  employments,  in  war,  politics,  and  legif- 
lation,  he  wrote  his  Commentaries,  and  fhowed 
to  what  excellence  he  might  have  arrived  in 
literary  compofition,  had  it  been  poffible  for 
fuch  a genius  to  have  remained  in  a private 
Ration.  Cicero  obferves  with  regret,  that  if 
ambition  had  not  drawn  Julius  Csefar  from  the 
bar  to  the  command  of  legions,  he  would  have 
become  the  moft  complete  orator,  as  well  as 
hiftorian,  in  the  world  ; ^ and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius and  Juftinlan,  as  Emperors  and  as  authors, 
are  equally  well  known.  Such  men  have  been, 
at  all  times,  and  are  now,  great  promoters  of  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts  ; for,  from  the  great 
pleafure  they  derive  from  the  perufal  of  the 

works  of  eminent  authors  or  aitifts,  there  arifes 

a 


r* 


* Libt-de  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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a propenfity  to  patronize  and  encourage  fimilar 
merit  in  a dependent  fituation, 

64.  To  excel  In  arts,  fclence,  or  literature, 
requires  a capacity  above  mediocrity  ; a quick, 
accurate  perception,  and  found  judgement ; a 
ftrong  propenfity  or  liking  to  a particular  ftu- 
dy,  which  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  denomi- 
nated genius ; and  an  ardour  and  perfeverance 
in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  to  which  ge- 
nius may  incline  them.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  the  inftruftion  of  the  beft  mafters  at  the 
commencement  of  their  ftudies,  and  the  beft 
models  in  their  art,  or  in  literature,  to  be  laid 
before  then!  for  their  perufal  and  imitation. 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  thefe  re- 
quifites  are  poffefled  and  exercifed,  will  be  the 
advancement  of  the  ftudent,  and  the  future  de-' 
gree  of  perfedion  to  which  he  will  attain. 
The  wonderful  effeCls  of  mechanifm  and  art, 
ufed  by  Archimides  in  defence  of  Syracufe, 
when  befieged  by  Marcellus,  are  read  to  this 
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day  with  aftonilhment.  But  this  great  philo- 
^fopher,  in  the  powers  of  his  mind,  quick  dif- 
cernment,  and  found  judgment,  was  fuperior 
to  his  contemporaries.  As  the  helots,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  prohibited  from  pradtifmg  in 
the  finer  arts,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  carried  on,  only,  by  free  citizens,  of  con- 
dition in  the  ftate.  Thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a reputation  for 
judgment,  and  for  a clear,  comprehenfive  mind, 
independent  of^  that  which  was  acquired  by 
their  works,  Phidias,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles,  executed  works  in  architedure,  fculp- 
ture,  and  ftatuary,  which  evinced  fuch  gran- 
deur and  noblenefs  of  conception,  as  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  ordinary  talents.  The 
frame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Apelles  as  a painter, 
the  favourite  of  Alexander,  w^ho,  in  his  art, 
furpafled  all  his  contemporaries.  But  the  ef- 
feds  of  capacity  and  ardour,  in  the  profecutioii 

of  the  fame  art,  will  appear  clearly  to  every  in- 

> 

telligent  reader,  in  confidering  fimllar  charac- 
ters 
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ters  near  to  our  own  time,  and  with  whofe  ge- 
neral abilities  we  are  better  acquainted. 

\ 

65.  Were  I to  attempt  the  characters  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  Buonorotti,  Titian, 
Rubens,  and  other  great  painters  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  I fliould  only  repeat  what  has 
been  ‘ already  better  faid  by  others  who  have 
examined  tlieir  works  ; were  judges  of  them.; 
and  acquainted  with  their  private  hiftory.  It 
is  fufficlent  for  me' to  obferve,'that,  befides  their 
excellence  as  painters,  they  were  efteemed  men 
of  capacity,  genius,  and  found  judgment ; 
great  obfervers  of  nature,  of  ancient  models, 

I 

and  of  the  works  ,of  their  contemporaries  ; to 
which  requifites  they  owed  the  perfection 
they  attained  in  their  art.  The  great  excel- 
lence to  which  Correggio  arrived  in  his  art, 
muft  have  been  owing  to  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  nature,  genius,  and  found  judgment ; 
for  he  was  always  in  poverty,  and  could  not 
^vail  himfelf  either  of  the  advantage  of  an- 
tique 
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tlque  fculptures,  or  of  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries, 

66.  The  gradation  of  capacities,  the  great 
variety  of  difpofitions  and  propenfities  in  men, 
depend  chiefly  on  a difference  in  the  formation 

i 

and  conflitutlon  of  the  brain  (par.  61.),  the 
feat  of  the  mental  powers,  which  are  as  much 
varied  as  faces  are  ; but  the  original  ftrufture, 
from  whence  this  difference  is  derived,  is  not 
demonftrable.  The  refult  of  this  difference, 

in  the  formation  and  conflitutlon  of  the  brain, 

/ 

is  not  fo  perceptible  in  the  favage  or  unculti- 
vated flate  of  the  mind  of ’man,  when  his 
wants  are  few,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  fel- 
dom,  and  but  feebly  exerted,  unlefs  in  hunting 
©r  in  war.  But  as  commerce,  riches,  and  a 
more  regular  inflltution  of  laws  and  police  are 
introduced  into  a flate,  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization  gradually  make  their  advances. 
During  fuch  a period,  luxury  and  a refinement 
in  manners  progreffively  increafe  among  the 
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opulent  Inhabitants.  Thefe  augment  their  real 
or  imaginary  wants ; to  fupply  which,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  were,  in  more  bar- 
barous times,  in  a fluggifh  ftate,  are  now  ex- 
erted to  their  full  extent.  Then  is  called  forth 

I 

the  abilities  of  men,  who  ftrive  to  emulate  or 

excel  each  other  ; and  a decifive  preference,  for 

the  purfuit  of  a particular  art  or  ftudy,  becomes 

difcernible  in  individuals. 

/ 

67.  This  diverfity  of  genius,  or  of  talents, 
for  particular  occupations,  is  a wife  provihon 
in  nature  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  It 
muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  thofe  men, 
whofe  genius  leads  them  to  a particular  art,  are 
very  few,  compared  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  latter,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  have  their  reafoning  faculties,  for  the 
moft  part,  extremely  limited ; they,  of  courfe, 
are  feldom  the  authors  of  ufeful  difcoveries  or 
inventions  in  the  arts.  They  are  more  diftln- 
guifhable  from  one  another,  by  particular  diC- 
voL.  II.  D d pofitions, 
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pofitions,  a greater  or  lefs  docility,  the  preva- 
lence of  particular  paffions,  capricious  tempers, 
and  other  particularities  of  the  mind  ; and  rnufl 

be  confidered  more  as  men  of  labour,  than  of 

% 

genius.  The  moft  extenfive  capacities  are  not 
exempted  from  certain  peculiarities  of  temper 
which  characterize  the  mind  ; and  although 
the  ftrength  of  their  underftariding  enables 
them,  in  a great  degree,  to  hide  from  public 
view,  fuch  paffions  and  inclinations,  as  are  held 
to  be  blemifhes  in  the  characters  of  men,  yet 
they  irrefiftibly  break  out  now  and  then.  The 
ftudles  of  fuch  men  are  ufually  in  the  moft 
difficult  branches  of  philofophy,  arts,  or  go- 
vernment : their  fubjeCls  of  contemplation 
muft  be  fuited  to  their  powers  ; for  thofe  more 
eafily  comprehended  afford  them  lefs  pleafure. 

68.  Education,  and  the  force  of  habit,  have, 
no  doubt,  a powerful  effeCt  on  the  mind,  which, 
with  the  variety  of  capacities,  difpofitlons,  and 
propenfities  juft  mentioned,  give  a decifive  de- 
termination 
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teniiination  to  a particular  tafte,  either  in  li- 
terature or  the  fine  arts.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  recoiled;  what  we  know  of  the 
different  merits,  ftyles,  and  taftes,  of  authors, 
of  compofers  of  mufic,  of  architeds,  and  paint- 
ers. It  would  be  needlefs  to  contrail  the  bell 
poets,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  and  artifts,  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  who  are  read  and 
examined  with  fo  much  pleafure  and  inllruc- 
tion,  with  others,  who  cannot  be  perufed  with 
patience,  on  account  of  thdr  demerits.  Even 
the  choice, of  their  fubjeds,  and  their  manner 
of  treating  them,  are  fo  different,  that  a perfon 
may  often  judge  of  a man’s  intelled  from  a 
title-page,  or  the  fmalleft  fpecimen  of  his  work. 
The  fubjeds  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
others  of  the  great  painters  of  the  i 6th  cen- 
tury,  were  noble  and  fublime  ; and,  in  the  ex- 
ecution .of  their  work,  they  gave  fuch  grace, 
motion,  and  expreffion  of  the  paffions  to 
their  figures,  as  made  them  vie  with  nature 
in  her  bell  attire.  On  the  other  hand,  fuch 

D d 2 
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of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  as  poflefled  not  the 
talents  of  the  great  Italian  artifts,  or  thofe  of 
their  own  country,  fuited  their  fubje£ts  to  their 
inferior  capacities,  education,  and  tafte.  They 
chofe  wakes,  fairs,  weddings,  alehoufes,  ftables, 
and  kitchens,  for  the  practice  of  their  art ; and 
though  their  fubjefts  were  mean,  yet,  by  per- 
feverance,  a quick  perception,  and  fome  genius, 
they  fometimes  fucceeded  extremely  well,  in 
expreffing  the  paffions,  humours,  and  manners 
of  the  vulgar.  Such  paintings  often  contain  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  humour,  and  fatire ; and, 
when  well  executed,  give  great  amufement, 
and,  of  courfe,  are  efteemed.  Literary  per- 
formances, on  mean  fubjeds,  and  indifferent- 
ly treated,  have  a contrary  effed,  and  always 
difguft  men  of  tafte;  for  nothing  under  the 
genius  of  a Swift,  could  bring  them  to  be  read 
with  pleafure.  Though  it  is  known,  that  the 
exercife  of  the  mental  faculties  ftrengthens  and 
enlarges  the  mind,  yet  this  is  moft  remarkable 
in  perfons  whofe  capacities  are  above  medio- 
crity ; 
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crity ; for  It  Is  lefs  and  lefs  perceptible,  as  we 
approach  the  clodpoll,  whofe  mental  powers 
are  fo  extremely  limited  as  to  be  Incapable  of 
much  exercife.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
reafon,  why  men  of  mean  parts,  who  attempt 
literary  purfuits,  improve  fo  little,  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  their  fubjedls.  Whereas  paint- 
ing is,  in  fome  degree,  a mechanical  art,  and, 
of  courfe,  may  be  improved  by  time,  perfever- 
ance,  and  imitation. 

69.  There  are  many  young  men,  who, 
from  die  extent  of  their  capacity  and  liberal  e- 
ducatlon,  improved  by  the  converfation  of 
learned  men,  are  capable,  in  a few  years,  of 
obtaining  a competent  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftltution  and  laws  of  their  country,  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  philofophy  and  of  the  arts. 
Though  fuch  men  readily  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  Improvement  and  information, 
yet  there  are  fewer  inftances,  among  them,  of 
a fti'ong  natural  propenfity  to  a particular  ftudy, 

D d 3 than 
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than  are  to  be  found  in  others  of  inferior  paits, 
efpecially  if  they  are  in  opulence.  Their  in- 
dependent fituatlon,  often  puts  a negative  on 
that  kind  of  tafk-readine:,  which  men  are  ob- 
liged  to  go  through,  in  the  ftudy  of  a profef- 
fion.  But  as  their  minds  are  always  active 
and  eager  for  inforniatlon,  they  become  gene- 
ral readers  in  every  branch  of  literature ; they 
indulge  in  the  converfation  of  learned  men ; 
become  ufeful  members  of  literary  focieties, 
but  incline  not  to  the  profecution  of  any  pro- 
felfional  employment.  There  are  others  of 
the  fame  clafs,  who,  though  equally  inde- 
pendent, yet,  from  their  connexion  with  men 
In  power,  or  wdth  profelTional  men  of  emin-r 
ence,  on  whofe  lupport  and  intereft  they  can 
depend  on,  are  induced  to  go  through  with 
the  laborious  ftudy  of  a profeftion,  in  which' 
they  often  rife  to  the  firft  rank.  But  when 
men  of  equal  abilities  are  in  a dependent  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  necdfity  that  obliges  them  to  make 
choice  of  fome  profeffional  employment,  in 

\\diich, 
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which,  from  their  judgment,  ardour,  a:ute- 
xiefs,  and  perfeverance,  they  generally  rife  to 
eminence. 

70.  In  preferring  one  profeffion  to  ano- 
ther, men  are  often  led  by  habits,  acquired  in 
aflifting  their  father,  or  other  relation,  in  the 
profecution  of  their  bufmefs.  A talent  for 
public  fpeaking  naturally  inclines  to  the  bar  ;• 
and  a profpedl  of  rifing,  through  intereft,  to 
fome  dignified  ftation  in  the  church,  frequent- 
ly determines  their  line  of  ftudy.  In  the  pro- 
feffion of  phyfic,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  obferved 
a greater  variety  of  capacities,  than  in  either  6f 
the  other  two  juft  mentioned ; fome  phy- 
ficians,  in  this  refpedt,  being  fcarcely  above 
mediocrity ; while  others  are  men  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities.  The  former,  from  their  limited 

D d 4 powers, 

* It  is  here  meant  only  to  include  thofe  clergymen 
who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  thofe  gentle- 
men of  the  law  who  have  attained  the  rank  of  Counfel- 
lors. 
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powers,  are  obliged  to  keep  folely  In  the  beat- 
en tra£t  of  medical  practice ; while  the  latter 
are  eafily  capable  of  attaining,  not  only  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  thing  relative  to 
their  profeflion,  but  of  polite  literature,  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  arts.  I "have  afcribed  the 
choice  of  a profeflion,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
habits  acquired  in  youth,  to  interefl:,  to  acci- 
dent, and  often  to  a profpe£t  of  the  great  emi- 

\ 

nence  to  which  they  may  amve  in  the  church, 
or  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  I do  not,  however, 
deny  ftrong  natural  propenfitles,  in  fome  men, 
to  a particular  profeflion,  which,  when  accom- 
panied with  great  abilities,  foon  raife  them 
fuperior  to  their  contemporaries.  Men  of  a 

vigorous 

* How  great  is  the  difFerence  between  thofe  men  of 

genius,  and  others  who,  without  the  requifite  capacity 

\ 

for  profeflional  employments,  purfue  them,  merely,  be- 
caufe  they  think  them  a genteel  line  of  bufmefs  ! This 
•arifes  chiefly  from  a foolifh  vanity  and  pride  in  the  pa^ 
pents,  which  lead  their  children  to  overrate  their  abili- 
ties, 
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vigorous  intellect,  and  comprehenfive  uncler- 
ftanding,  cannot  fubmit  to  the  pradtice  of  a 
mechanical  employment,  which  affords  little  or 

I 

no  exercife  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  of 
courfe,  gives  not  the  lead  pleafure  ; but  others 

willingly  purfue  the  fame  arts,  being  fuited  to 

their  inferior  abilities, 

✓ 

71.  Natural  talents,  particularly  adapted 
to  certain  employments,  or  arts,  determine  the 
choice  of  many  young  men ; but  the  mod 

powerful 

ties,  and  bring  them  to  the  belief  of  their  having  a 
genius  for  a profeffion,  in  which  they  never  attain  any 
degree  of  reputation.  How  often  do  we  fee  fuch  dull 
young  men  itruggling  againft  nature,  and  fometimes  i:i 
poverty,  to  obtain  a fmattering  in  languages  and  philo- 
fophy,  when  they  might  have  been  more  fuitably  and 
nfefuily  engaged  in  fome  mechanical  employment,  or  at 
the  plough ! It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the 
word  genius  is  here  mifapplied ; how  ill  the  publjc  mull 
be  ferved  by  fuch  profeffional  men  •,  or  to  feek  for  any  o- 
ther  caufe,  for  fometimes  poverty  and  diftrefs,  than  their 
want  of  merits 
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powerful  agents  in  the  minds  of  others,  in  this 
relpeit,  are,  education,  example,  - and  the  force 
of  habit;  It  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  a 
youth  to  adopt  a feafaring  life,  who  never  faw 
a fhip  ; but  in  fea-port  towns,  a general  in- 
clination prevails  among  the  young  men  to  be-  , 
come  failors.  Similar  obfervations  may  be 
made  on  thofe  who  have  been  much  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  view  of  camps  and  military  exercifes. 
The  children  of  the  workmen  in  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Woodftock,  Manchefter.  and  other 
manufacturing  towns,  ufually  purfue  the  me- 
chanical arts  of  their  fathers,  Thefe  obferva- 
tions, however,  are  -chiefly  applicable  to  the 
vulgar,  whofe  propenfities  are  acquired,  and 
whofe  capacities  are  too  mean  to  be  capable  of 
any  ufeful  improvement  or  invention  in  theit' 
art. 


72.  This  weak  (late  of  the  intelledhial 
■powers  is  moft  confpicuous  in  thofe  illiterate 
men^  who,  from  the  divifion  of  labour  in  ex- 

tenfive 


r 
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tenfive  manufadures,  are  conftantly  employed 
in  a fmgle  operation,  which  is  to'  contribute  to 
tlie  completion  of  the  manufafture.  This  Is 
unqueftionably  the  beft  and  moft  expeditious 
method  of  carrying  on  all  complicated  works. 
But  it  is  obferved,  that  all  thofe  whofe  thoughts 
are  confined  to  a fmgle  objeft,  in  the  forming 
or  finifhing  of  one  part  only  of  the  manufac- 
ture, become  dull  and  ftupid.  It  is  mofl;  a- 
mazing,  however,  to  what  a degree  of  mechani- 
cal quicknefs  and  accuracy  thefe  men,  by  prac- 

t 

tice,  arrive,  in  finifhing  their  fmgle  operation  : 
but  the  expedition  and  dexterity  feem  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  their  intellefl ; for 
when  their  labour  is  over,  they  naturally  fall  in- 
to that  drowfy  ftupidity,  fo  -remarkable  in  this 
clafs  of  men,  All  mean  occupations,  of  a fim- 
ple  nature,  accompanied  with  bodily  labour, 
but  with  little  exercife  of  the  mind,  are  known 
to  have  the  fame  effed.  This  is  moft  dif- 
cernible  in  thofe  diftrids  of  every  country, 
where  a fimple,  but  laborious  occupation  has 

been 
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been  carried  on  from  father  to  fon  for  feveral 

generations,  Thefe  people  are,  in  general, 

unfocial ; but,  from  the  pleafure  they  enjoy  in 

common  with  other  men,  when  furprifed  into 

an  agitation  of  fpirlts,  on  the  approach  of  fome- 

thing  new  jn  the  ftreet,  they  eagerly  run  into 
» 

crowds,  and  fometimes  follow  mobs.  If  I men- 
tion this  propenfity  to  run  into  the  throng,  in 
fearch  of  novelty,  fo  prevalent  among  the  vul- 
gar, it  is  to  fhow  how  innocently  they  fome- 
times may  be  propelled  to  join  a mob,  with- 
out any  premeditated  intention  of  being  an 
aftor  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a country 
where,  from  want  of  hands,  leveral  occupa- 
tions are  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the 
mind  muft  be  employed  in  a variety  of  ob- 
jefts ; thought  and  invention  muft  fupply  the 
want  of  fkill ; and,  from  this  daily  exercife  of 
the  mind,  men,  thus  employed,  become  more 
intelligent  and  converfable. 
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*73.  The  Hindoos  In  India,  by  their  reli- 
gion, are  divided  Into  four  cafts,  which,  they 
fay,  are  of  divine  origin,  and  proceeded  from 
Brahma,  the  immediate  agent  of  creation,  un- 
der the  Supreme  Power,  In  the  following  man- 
ner ; which  eftablifhed  both  the  rank  which 
they  were  to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they 
were  required  to  perform.  The  Brahmin, 
from  the  mouth  (wifdom),  to  pray,  to  read,  to 
inftruft.  The  Chehteree,  from  the  arms 
(ftrength),  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to  go- 
vern. The  Bhyfe,  from  the  belly  and  thighs 
(nourlffiment),  called  alfo  Banians,  to  provide 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  by  agriculture  and  traf- 
fic. The  Soder,  or  Soodera,  from  the  feet 
(fubjedtion),  to  labour,  to  ferve.  Subordinate 
to  them  is  a fifth,  or  adventitious  clafs,  deno- 
minated Burrum  Sunker,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  an  union  between  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent caffs,  which  is  held  to  be  unlawful : 
thefe  are  moffly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  re- 
tail trade.  The  Soodera  is  divided  into  as  ma- 


j 
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ny  clafles,  or  tribes,  as  there  are  mechanical 
employments  in  India ; and  each  individual, 
by  their  religion,  is  obliged  to  follow  the  em- 
ployment of  his  father.  It  is  to  this  pradlicCj 
of  their  being  fmiths,  carpenters,  fhoemakers, 
tailors,  &c.  from  father  to  fon,  for  thoufands 
of  years,  we  muft,  in  fome  degree,  afcribe  the 
imperfection  of  moft  of  their  manufactures, 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  Europe.  ^ But, 
for  a farther  illuftratioii  of  our  fubjeCt,  let  us 
take  a fhort  view  of  fome  of  the  habits  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Gentoos  and  Chinefe  ; Kkewife 
of  their  religion  and  conftitution,  in  fo  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  explain  the  prefent  flate  of 
arts  and  fciences  in  the  Eaft,  but  more  particu- 

, 

* It  has  been  remarked  by  gentlemen  who  have  lived 
in  India,  that  the  degree  of  intelligence,  or  mental  abili- 
ties, obfervable  among  the  mechanics,  correfponds,  in  ' 
fome  degree,  with  the  ingenuity  they  are  obliged  to  exer- 
cife  in  the  profecution  of  their  employments.  But  to  this 
obferv'ation,  fome  exceptions,  no  doubt,  are  there  to  be 
made,  as  well  as  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  in 
other  countries. 
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iarly*  in  China.  As  the  Chinefe,  in  philofophy, 
fciences,  and  the  arts,  have  continued  almoft 
ftationary  from  time  immemorial,  it  may  be 
aiked,  to  what  caufes  this  is  to  be  imputed  ? 
On  this  I will  not  prefume  to  give  a decifive 
opinion  ; but  fhall  proceed  to  offer,  with  great 
diffidence,  the  following  obfervations  on  that 
fubjecl. 


74.  The  defpotic  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  has  a confi- 

derable  fhare  in  benumbing  the  faculties  of  the 
0 

mind  in  all  the  lower  clafles.  For  we  find, 
that  the  independent  men  of  rank,  both  in  In- 
dia and  China,  are  far  from  being  deficient  in 
capacity  ; but  confider  it  inconfiftent  with  their 
dignity  to  exercife  it  in  any  thing,  except  in  po- 
litics and  war.  It  is  not  unconnedled  with  onr 
fubjed  to  remark,  that,  next  to  death,  the  high- 
eft  punifliment  that  can  be  inflided  on  a Gcn- 
too,  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  call : hence, 
has  arifen  a fixth  caft,  compofed  of  the  out- 

cafts, 
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cafts,  called  Pariars ; In  the  Sanfcrit,  Chanda- 
las  ; and,  in  common  language,  Coolies.  They 
fcarcely  hold  any  rank  ; are  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  houfe  of  a Gentoo,  unlefs  to  be  em- 

( 

ployed  in  the  meaneft  offices.  They  deep  un- 
der ffiades,  which  projed:  from  the  houfes  ; or 
under  fmall  tents,  and  fometimes  in  the  open 
air.  A Gentoo  confiders  himfelf  as  contami- 

4 

nated  by  their  touch,  which  he  endeavours  to 
remove  by  feveral  ablutions  ; and  it  is  fald,  that 
if  a Coolie  ffiould  touch  a Brahmin,  he  may 
be  put  to  death.  They  appear  to  be  thrown 
out  from  all  fociety,  except  that  of  their  abjedt 
brethren  ; feem  to  be  put  out  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  ; and,  as  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  any  temple,  or  place  of  worffiip, 
we  muft  look  on  them  as  perfons  excommuni- 
cated, and  without  religion.  They  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  porters,  common  la- 
bourers, fcavengers,  and  in  other  mean  occu- 
pations. Europeans  hire  them  for  fimilar  offi- 
ces ; and  they  carry  their  palanquins.  Having 

little 
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iittle  or  no  religion,  they  reftri£t  not  themfelves, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gentoos,  to  a vegeta- 
ble diet,  but  eat  meat,  and  drink  ftrong  liquors, 
when  they  come  in  their  way ; are  much 
ftronger  than  the  other  natives,  and  more  ca- 
pable of  labour  and  fatigue.  I never  heard 
that  one  of  this  call,  which  is  extremely  nu- 
merous on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  was  ever 
brought  to  read  or  write ; and  many  of  them 
are,  in  other  refpedls;^  fo  grofsly  ignorant,  as 
to  be  very  little  fuperior,  in  the  faculties  of  their 
minds,  to  the  beafts  of  labour.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  ftrongeft  inftance  that  can  be  given 
of  the  unhappy  effeds  of  ilavery  and  cruel  def- 
potifm,  in  almoft  extinguilhing  the  metital  fa- 
culties. Such  a ftate  of  the  mind,  in  favage 
nations,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  the  vio- 
lent paffions  of  revenge,  refentment,  brutal 
and  furious  retaliation  of  injuries  ; but  the  def- 
potic  power  exercifed  by  all  around  them  on 
this  unhappy  race,  fuppreffes  thefe  malevolent 
VOL.  II.  E e paffions 
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paffions  in  them  ; for  their  difpofidons  are  gen- 
tle, not  fanguinary.  * 

75.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  China,  the 
number  of , years  confumed  by  their  young 
men,  in  learning,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
exaftnefs,  to  read  and  write  the  moft  . diffi- 
cult language  on  earth,  mufl:  impede,  during 
youth,  the  feafon  of  inftrudion,  their  progrefs 
in  thofe  other  ftudies,  in  which  Europeans  are 
•ufually  engaged.  This  arifes  from  their  hav- 
ing no  proper  alphabet ; for  they  reprefent  al- 
moft'  eveiy  thing  by  different  chara£ters. 
Their  youth,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  ftudy 
many  thoufands  of  them,  each  of  which  has 
a diftin£l  and  proper  fignification.  Some  idea 
of  their  difficulties  may  be  conjectured,  from 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  who  affures 
• .us,  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  learning 
fixty  thoufand  different  characters,  before  he 

could 


* Vide  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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(^ould  read  the  Chinefe  authors  with  * tolerable 
eafe; 


76.  A very  confiderable  dbftriiftlon  to 
their  improvement,  is  that  extreme  reludiance, 
they  have  always  difcovered,  to  any  direct 
communication  with  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
to  adopt  their  philofophy  or  their  arts,  or  to 

pradtife  any  aft,  which  they  had  not  themfelves 

/ 

invented  and  pra<3:ifed  time  immemorial.  They 
tidmire  our  mufical  clocks,  our  watches,  and 
other  pieces  of  curious  mechanifm,.  which  are 
purchafed  by  them  at  a great  price.  They  de- 
light exceedingly  in  the  mufic  of  the  Euro- 
peans; and  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
Mandarines  fee  the  great  excellence  and  pro- 
priety of  the  rules  for  compofition  in  our  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  mufic  ; and  are  aftonifhed  at 
the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  the  Euro- 
peans write  the  Chinefe  mufic,'  while  it  is  play- 
ed by  the  native  muficians.  They  beftow  the 
jjigheft  encomiums  on  the  muficians  of  Europe, 

E e Q and 
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and  admire,  exceedingly,  the  means  furniflied 
by  them  to  facilitate  and  leffen  the  labour  of 
the  memory.  Several  of  their  Emperors,  and 
dignified  Mandarines,  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  police  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe.  Even  our  philofo- 
phy  is  not  unknown  to  them*  Moft  of  their 
opulent  men  polTefs  curious  fpecimens  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  European  mechanifm.  The  ca- 
binets and  galleries  of  the  Emperor  are  filled 
with  European  paintings  ^ and  the  celebrated 
artifis,  Caftiglioni  and  Attiret,  were  both  em- 
ployed by  him  ; but  their  offer  of  eredling  a 
fchool  for  painting  was  rejedled,  left,  by  this 
means,  the  tafte  for  that  art  fhould  be  revived, 
which  it  had  formerly  been  thought  prudent  to 
fupprefs.  , 


77.  We  are  not  fufficlently  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  ufages,  police,  and  government 
of  that  country,  to  enable  us  to  fuggeft  reafons 
for  that  uniform  rejection  of  the  eftablifhment 

‘ of 
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oF  feniinaries  for  the  improventent  of  arts  and* 
manufadlures,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  certain,  that  fome  of  their  , 
Emperors,  and  many  of  their  great  men,  have 
confefled  to  the  miffionaries,  and  other  Euro- 
pean travellers,  the  great  fuperiority  of  our  arts, 
manufadures,  machinery,  and  various  contri- 
vances to  facilitate  and  fhorten  labour.  But, 
notvrithftanding  this  confeffion,  they  have  as 
conftantly  and  fteadily  adhered  to  the  pradice 
bf  their  forefathers,  as  if  it  were  with  them  a 
religious  tenet,  never  to  deviate  from  the  habits 
of  their  anceftors ; and,  of  courfe,  have  refuf- 
ed,  with  a moft  perfevering  obftinacy,  to  infti- 
tute  fchools,  or  academies,  for  the  inftrudion 
of  their  youth  in  the  arts  and  manufadures 
of  Europe.  It  is  known  to  every  one,  how’ 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  transfer  a manufac- 
ture from  one  country  to  another.  Even  when 
expert  workmen  have  been  obtained,  and  pro- 
per machinery  and  inftruments  conftruded, 
where  np  expence  ^ was  fpared,  accompanied 
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with  the  ftrongeft  ardour  for  fuccefs  ; yet  thefe 
has  been  always  found  fomething  wanting, 
which  retarded,  for  many  years,  the  progrefs 
of  the  infant  manufadfure.  But  how  much 
more  muft  this  be  the  cafe,  in  a country  where 
the  people  have  fuch  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  ancient  forms,  ceremonies,  and  pradfices,  as 
puts  the  ftrongeft  negative  upon  every  im^ 
provement  ! 

78.  The  religion  of  the  Ghinefe,  full  of 
fanaticifm,  idolatry,  and  fuperftition,  muft  have 
powerful  eifeefts  in  debilitating  the  mental  fa- 
culties. It  is  true,  that  they  Inculcate  the  Re- 
lief of  a Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Chongti ; have  the  fame  ideas  with  us  of  his 
attributes ; and  fometimes  he  is  the  pbjedf  of 
their  adoration.  But  they  have  a great  variety^ 
of  inferior  deities,  whom  they  worfhip  ; and 

I 

they  are  divided  into  a number  of  fedls,  the 
principal  of  whom  are,  fiift,  the  Ta-oze,  the 
founder  of  which  fed  wasr  Lao-kiun  ; and,  fc- 

condly, 
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condly,  the  followers  of  Fo.  The  Ta-oze  ap- 
pear to  be  Epicureans,  and,  in  other  refpedls,- 
have  very  abfurd  notions  relative  to  a future 
ftate.  They  are  idolaters,  worfliipping  ima- 
ginary deities,  the  manes  of  their  anceftors, 
and  even  of  their  emperors.  The  followers  of 
Fo,  feem  to  have  taken  their  religion  from  the 
Hindoos  ; believe  in  tranfmigration  ; and  wor- 
fhip  idols  in  the  forms  of  various  animals,  into 
which  they  fuppofe  the  fpirit  of  Fo  to  have 
entered.  Their  priefts  are  called  Bonzes,  re- 
markable for  their  impoftures ; pretending  to  be 
magicians,  conjurers,  &c.  ; but  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  defpifed  by  the  literati.  Though 
It  is  probable,  that  tlieir  philofophers  and  learn- 
ed men  are  Deifts  ; yet,  from  the  countenance 
and  protection  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  their  countiy,  it  is  fcarce- 
ly  poffible  for  them  to  keep  free  from  the  be-- 
lief  of  feveral  abfurd  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  general  religion  of  the  vulgar.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  receiving  their  faith 
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from  the  Bonzes,  muft  be  funk  itv  credulity^ 
idolatry,  ajid  fuperftition,  which  partly  pror 
duce,  and  are  partly  produced  by,  the  imbeci- 
lity of  their  minds  ; of  courfe,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  invention  in  arts  or  fcience. 

79.  To  illuftrate  our  fubj^ft  ftill  farther, 
and  to  fhow  that  the  unremitting  partiality  of 
the  Eaftern  nations,  for  the  praftice  of  their 
anceftors,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a fupeidlkious 

V 

veneration  for  them,  let  us  take  a Ihort  view  of 
the  ancient  government,  by  priefts  of  different 
denominations.  From  the  befl  hiftories  I have 
feen,  on  the  government  of  the  Eaflern  nations 
of  Afia,  and  particularly  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a pure  hier- 
archy. Their  Brahmins,  in  ancient  times, 
feem  to  have  had  the  fame  authority  In  the 
ftate,  with  the  Druids  of  this  country : they 
were  priefts^  leglflators,  fupreme  judges  in  civil 
affairs,  and  dictated  on  the  political  concerns 
of  the  country  ; but,  yyiih.  tlie  greatefl  artifice,^ 

thev 
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they  conneded  the  higheft  degree  of  fiiperftition ' 
with  the  difcharge  of  their  duties.  , In  the  af- 
fumption  of  their  powers,  and  in  their  influ- 
ence in  the  fl;ate,  they  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  more  fimilar  to  the  priefls  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Ifraelites,  than  th^ 
Druids.  Indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the 
natives  of  India  and  the  ancient  Jews,  is  in 
many  inftances  moft  remarkable.  Not  only 

were  the  governments  of  both  nations  hierar- 

/ 

chical,  but,  in  both,  there  was  a vaft  variety  of 
religious  obfervances,  extending  to  many  par- 
ticulars, which;  in  other  countries,  are  matter^ 
of  choice,'  or  of  indifference ; and  both^.entef- 

. r 

tain  the  moft  fuperftitious  refpecft  and  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors.  In  European  na^tions, 
there  is  a love  of  novelty,  and  an  ardour  for 
improvement,  which  leads  to  a contempt  of 
paft  times,  and  an  high  eftimation  of  the  pre- 
fent.  In  Afia,  particularly  in  India,  both  on 
this  fide,  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
fcrupulous  adherence  to  ancient  cuftoms  anc^ 

maiyiers ; 
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manners ; and  the  obje£l  of  emulation  Is,  not 
to  invent  any  thing  new,  but  to  prefer ve,  in 
their  original  purity,  the  ufages  and  doftrines 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  The  moft  ftrik- 
ing  features  In  the  character  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinefe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  in  Afia,  are,  their  fuperfti- 
tlon  and  veneration  for  the  inftitutions  and 
tenets  of  their  forefathers.  In  India,  the  do- 
minion of  religion  extends  to  a thoufand  par- 

% 

ticulars,  which,  in  other  counmes,  are  govern- 
ed, either  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  tafle,  cuftom, 
or  fafhion,  Drefs ; food  ; the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life ; marriages  ; profellions  ; all  are 
under  the  jurifdiClion  of  religion.  It  prefcribes 
rules  of  conduct  in  all  circumftances  and  fitua- 
tions  ; nor  is  there  any  thing  almoft  fo  trifling 
or  minute,  as  to  be  conCdered  a matter  of  in- 
difference. The  religion  In  which  they  have 
been  educated,  however  abfurd,  Is,  by  the  arti- 
fice of  their  priefts,  their  daily  praCIice  of  it, 
the  imbecility  of  their  minds,  their  ignorance^ 

credulity, 
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credulity,  and  its  concomitant,  fuperftition^ 
held  as  the  moft  facred  concern  of  their  lives  ; 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
fincere  in  the  profeffion  of  it.  As  they  have, 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  their  hiftory,  con- 
nected their  religion  with  every -tranfadion  in 

life ; and  every  invention  and  improvement  in 

\ 

arts,  being  confidered  as  an  innovation,  it  muft 
have  a remarkable  effeCl  in  fixing  that  ftation-^ 
ary  condition  of  their  arts,  fo  obferyable  in' all 
ages. 

80.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  veget- 
able diet,  moftly  of  rice,  efpecially  in  India, 
and  among  the  Gentoos,  have  a tendency  to 
debilitate  their  bodies,  to  diminifli  the  vigour 
of  their  minds,  and  to  render  them  lefs  firm, 
fteady,  and  courageous.  I know  not  whether 
thefe  feveral  caufes  are  fufficient,  of  themfelves, 
to  produce  an  inability  for  that  perfevering 
exercife  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  neceflary 
to  difcoverles  in  philofophy,  or  improvements 
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in  art ; or  if  it  is  to  be  partly  afcribed  to  fomo 
natural  defed:  in  the  powers  of  their  minds,  in- 
dependent of  the  joint  operation  of  the  caufes 
above  mentioned.  It  feems,  however,  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  this  laft  circumftance 
takes  place  ; and  that  it  gives  to  the  above 
caufes  a decifive  influence,  in  fixing  the  ge^ 
neral  weak  cKarader  of  the  middling  and  low-* 
ranks  of  the  Chinefe  and  Hindoos. 
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SECTION  V. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  A DESPOTIC  GOVERNMENT,  AND  THOSE 
OF  OUR  FREE  CONSTITUTION,  ON  COMMERCE, 

81.  As  I have,  in  the  four  preceding  Sec- 
tions, endeavoured  to  place,  in  a proper  point 
of  view,  the  great  advantages  of  a free  confti- 
tion,  for  promoting  commerce,  and  ever)’'  fpe- 
cies  of  improvement ; fo,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  contrail  thefe  with  the  baneful  effefts 
of  defpotifm,  in  a few  particular  inllances  re- 

I 

lative  to  trade.  Prior  to  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  many  of  the  provinces  of  that  country 
enjoyed  particular  privileges ; moll  of  them 
derived  from  their  ancient  Princes,  tlie  original 
proprietors,  before  they  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  This  variety  of  conftitutions,  ixi  the 
different  diftrids  of  France,  joined  to  the  ab- 

folute 
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folute  power  of  their  Kings,  gave  rife  to  a 
great  number  of  different  revenue-laws  ; and, 

I ' j, 

of  confequence,  required  a multitude  of  re- 
venue-officers to  furround  the  frontiers,  not 
only  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of  many  of 
their  provinces.  By  this  injudicious  plan,  the 
tranfportation,  from  one  province  to  another, 
of  certain  goods,  fiibjeited  to  the  payment  of 
particular  duties,  was  prevented,  to  the  no 
fmall  interruption  of  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  A fimilar  practice  of  taxation, 
on  the  conveyance  of  goods,  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  is  followed  in  Spain,  and 
feveral  other  countries ; but  wherever  it  exifts, 
it  is  always  attended  with  the  fame  bad  effefts, 

t 

by  obftrudling  confiderably  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  nation. 

\ 

82.  But  a uniform  fyftem  of  taxation, 
with  a few  exceptions  of  no  great  confe-r 
.quence,  takes  place  in  all  the  different  parts 

of 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country, 
the  Inland  _ and  coafting  trade,  in  moft  cafes, 
is  left  entirely  free.  The  greater  part  of  goods 
may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  per- 
mit, aiid  without  being  fubje(5l  to  qiieftlon, 
vlfit,  or  examination,  from  the  revenue-officers. 
There  are  a few  exceptions  ; but  they  are  fuch 

I 

as  can  give  no  material  interruption  to  any  im- 
portant branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country.  Goods  carried  coaftwife,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire certificates  or  cockets ; but  in  other  refpeils 
-are,  along  the  Englifh  coaft,  for  the  moft  part 
duty  free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce, 
the  effe£l  of  the  uniformity  of  our  fyftem  of 
taxation,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  tlie  profperity  of  Great  Britain  ; 6very 
great  country  being  neceffarily  the  beft  and 
moft  exteniive  market,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  produdions  of  its  own  induftry.  Eritifh 
fubjeds  have  likewife  the  liberty  of  exporting, 

exempt 
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exempt  from  duty,  almofi;  every  fpecles  of 
goods,  which  are  the  produdl  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  to  foreign  countries  ; and  In  moft  cafes, 
they  draw  back  the  full  duties  paid  on  foreign 
commodities  when  exported, 

I 

83.  Wherever  fuch  a powerful  arlftocracy 
fubfifts,  as  exifted  In  France,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  the  ftrldf  dlfpenfatioh  of  juftice 
muft.  In  many  Inftances,  be  In  a great  degree 
counteradted,  where  the  Intereft  and  authority 
of  the  principal  nobility  are  concerned.  It  is 
true,  that  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  in  France, 
called  Parliaments,  maintained  in  general  the  re- 
putation of  difpenfmg  juftice  with  great  equity, 
according  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  country 
or  province.  But  it  muft  likewife  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  mechanic,  farmer,  or  peafant, 
living  on  the  domains  of  any  of  the  privileged 
orders,  would,  in  many  inftances,  rather  give 
vp  part  of  his  intereft,  than  enter  into  a iaw- 
fuit  with  his  Lord,  who  from  his  wealth  and 

authorltv, 
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authority,  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power  to  op- 

prefs  him.  This  irregular  and  partial  adminif- 

tration  of  juftice,  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable 

in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  rich  and 

powerful  debtor  is  often  protected  from  the 

purfuit  of  his  injured  creditors.  This  makes 

the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid  to 

prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thefe 

haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare 

not  refufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom 

they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  reimburfe- 

ment.  But  in  Britain,  where  the  laws  are  e- 

qually  binding  on  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  ftatCj 

as  on  the  meaneft  peafant,  there  flows  that  e- 

qual  and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice, 

which  renders  the  rights  of  the  meaneft  Britifti 
* ^ 

fubjefl;  refpe£lable  to  the  greateft  ; and  which^ 
• by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
•duftry,  gives  the  higheft  and  moft  eflfecftual 
encouragement  to  every  fpecies  of  labour. 
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84.  In  every  country,  where  the  komaa 
Catholic  religion  is  eftablifhed,  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  church  Gnjoy  revenues  equal  to 
foine  temporal  Princes.  This  enables  them  to 
carry  on,  with  regularity,  an  ancient  practice, 
already  noticed  in  a former  Treatife,  fuited  to 
their  wealth,  and  high  profeffion  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  ; the  giving  every  day  victuals  and 
alms  to  the  poor.  The  feme  well-meant  afts 
of  benevolence  are  daily  exercifed  at  the  rich 
monafteries,  nunneries,  and  other  religious 
houfes,  but  with  the  worft  effefls  towards  the 
promoting  of  induftry  among  the  lower  ranks. 
Many  of  this  laft  clafs  of  the  people  are  indo- 
lent, and  averfe  to  every -fpecies  of  labour, 
while  they  can  gain  a bare  fubfiftence  by  beg- 
ging, and  fometimes  by  thieving.  This  in- 
creafes  the  number  of  beggars  in  every  Roman 
Catholic  country,  greatly  beyond  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  more  Induftrious  Proteftant  Hates ; 
and,  of  courfe,  diminifhes,  proportionably,  the 

number 
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number  of  ufeful  hands  for  agriculture  and 
manufaftures. 

I 

85.  The  unneceflary  inftitudon  of  many 
religious  orders  or  fraternities  ; the  irnmenfe  ' 
lift  of  monafteries,  nunneries,  abbacies,  priories, 
and  the  fuperfluous  number  of  ecclefiaftics, 
with  their  idle  dependants,  engrofs  a large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  every-  Roman  Catho- 
lic country.  Thefe  many  thoufands  of  reli- 
gionifts,  are  not  only,  for  the  moft  part,  un- 
produdtive  members  of  the  State,  but,  in  keep- 
ing up  their  feveral  eftablifhments,  they  load 
the  public  with  a very  confiderable  expence. 
Another  bad  effe£l  of  this  idlenefs  and  floth  is, 
that  it  deprefles,  by  its  baneful  example,  the 
Ipirit  of  induftry  in  all  around  them,  to  the 
obftru£lion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  numerous  feftivals  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  on  which  the  laity  'are 
either  forbidden,  or  do  not  incline  to  work, 
are  not  only  fo  many  days  labour  taken  from 
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the  annual  product  of  the  induftry  of  the  coun- 
try, but  they  introduce  a propenfity  to  idle- 
nefs  in  the  people.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that 
perfecution,  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
or  the  want  of  a liberal  toleration  in  matters  of 
faith,  muft  deprive  that  country,  where  they 
exift,  of  many  ufeful  hands. 

I 

■ 86.  Governments  too  fteady  and  uniform^ 
as  they  ai^e  feldom  free,  fo  are  they,  in  the 
judgment  of  fome,  attended  with  another  in- 
convenience : they  abate  the  active  powers  of 
men  ; deprefs  courage,  invention,  and  genius  ; 
and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  among  the 
people.  * Thefe  remarks  have  been  verified, 
in  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  where  abfolute 
monarchy,  with  a ftrid:  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  have  fubfifted  for  many 
centuries.  In  Ruflia,  where  the  Greek  religion 
is  eftablifhed,  there  us  a toleration  to  foreigners 

of 
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of  different  perfuafions,  to  whom*  that  empire 
is  greatly  indebted  for  its  improvement  in 
fcience,  arts,  manufadlures,  and ' commerce, 
ever  fince  it  began  to  make  a figure  in  Eprop^ 
as  a nation.  But  the  government  of  that 
country,  being  more  ftriftly  defpotic,  than  per- 
,haps  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe ; and 
the  vs^hole  of  the  peafants  being  flaves,  and 
fold  with  the  lands,  even  their  nobles  enjoying 
little  more  than  a fplendid  flavery,  the  natives 
are,  in  general,  nowife  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mental  abilities.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  fome  of  their  dignified  clergy  havQ 
made  a confiderable  figure  among  the  literati 
of  fmrope  ; and  that  feveral  of  their  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  have  travelled,  and  had  a 
foreign  education,  have  returned  to  Peterfburgli 
extremely  well  qualified  for  the  army,  navy, 
or  the  cabinet.  But,  in  that  country,  where  all 
men  are  eftimated  according  to  their  military 
rank,  fubordination  puts  on  its  moft  rigid  form  • 
^^nd  the  free  exercife  of  the  mental  powers  in  the 

F f 3 firmer, 
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farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufafturer,  is  de- 
prefled  and  benumbed  by  the  arlftocratical 
pride  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  I know  not  if 
thefe  remarks,  on  a government  uniform  and 
ftaUpnary,  are  not  likewife  applicable  to  the 
empire  of  China,  and  other  nations  in  the  Eafl: ; 
and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  feveral  caufes,  which 
operate  fo  decifively  in  fixing  that  ftationary 
condition  of  their  arts  and  manufadlures,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  Sedtion, 

87.  From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  evident, 
that  trade,  commerce,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  a country,  cannot  be  carried  on  un- 
der a defpotic  government,  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantages, or  to  the  fame  extent,  as  under  a free 
conftitudon.  For  from  this  lad  circumllance, 
arifes  that  inventive  enterprifing  fpirit  among 
the  inhabitants,  which,  when  properly  direct- 
ed, raifes  the  profperlty  of  a country  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  Bri- 
tain, it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  public,  that 

the 
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the  moft  experienced  and  intelligent  merchants 
and  traders,  are  confulted  by  our  minifter,  pre- 
vious to  his  propofmg  any  aft,  relative  to  com- 
merce, in  Parliament,  where  it  is  freely  difcuff- 
ed,  before  it  can  receive  the  fanftion  of  the 
Legiflature.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  in- 
formation and  advice  of  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  traffickers,  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticles in  which  their  trade  chiefly  confifls,  or 

» ) 

which  they  apprehend  may  interfere  with 
the  fale  of  their  goods,  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  on ; but  it  is  the  duty  and  intereft  of 
Parliament,  freely  and  difpaffionately  to  ex- 
amine fafts.  When  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment require  new, . or  ' additional  duties  to  be 
levied,  on  particular  articles  of  commerce,  care 
is  taken  that  they  fhall  always  fall  fliort  of  the 
fum  that  would  impede  the  free  importation  or 
exportation  of  them,  unlefs  prohibition  is,  in 
fome  degree,  intended.  The  late  confolida- 
tion  of  cuilom-houfe  duties,  was  a wife  mea- 
fure ; for  CYory  tranfaftion  between  the  re-* 

P f 4 venuQ,- 
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venue-officers  and  the  trader,  ought  to  be  firn- 
plified  as  much  as  poffible ; nor  can  I refrain 
from  obferving,  that  trade  is  always  hurt  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ufelefs  regulations 
-with  which  it  isf  fhackled.  It  is  on  the  wifdom 
of  Parliament  we  muft  depend  for  the  repeal 
of  fuch  adts,  impofmg  duties,  as  experience 
has  fhown  to  be  hurtful  to  commerce,  without 
advancing  materially  the  revenue.  But  our 
Legillature  is  always  acceffible  by  petition  ; and 
if  our  grievances  are  properly  reprefented,  they 

are  redreffed.  It  is  from  this  free  communica- 

\ 

tion  between  the  people  and  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  that  improper  taxes  and  laws,  indifcreet- 
ly  Interfering  with  the  artift  or  merchant,  are, 
when  propofed,  rejedted  by  Parliament ; or, 
if  paffed  into  a law,  are  repealed. 

88.  The  turnpike-roads,  eftablifhed,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  throughout  every  county  in 
Britain,  and  the  quick  difpatch  given  by  the 
]\)R-office,  arc  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 

t j i t.  ^ 

commerce. 
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commerce.  Though,  as  an  Ifland,  canals  may 

* ^ 

not  feem  to  be  fo  much  wanted,  or  fo  obviouC- 
ly  ufeful  to  us  as  to  countries  on  the  continent ; 
yet,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  ad- 
mit of  them,  and  they  can  be  executed  with 

•s 

advantage  to  the  proprietors,  they  become^  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  trade.  Another  ad- 
vantage derived  from  them  is,  that  foon  after 

' - I 

canMs  have  been  completed,  the  lands,  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  them,  rife 
greatly  in  their  value,  from  villages  and  manu- 
fadures  being  eftablifhed  on  their  banks ; by 
which,  population  is  likewife  increafed,  Thefe 
undertakings,  however,  are  fometimes  of  fuch 

4 

magnitude,  as  to  require  the  aid  of  Parliament ; 
and,  when  it  is  clearly  demonftrated  that  they 
muft  be  of  great  fervice  to  the'  commerce  of 
the  countr)^  it  is  never  refufed.  It  has  been 
obferved,  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  and  other  e- 
minent  writers  who  have  preceded  him,  that 
in  all  countries,  where,  by  the  branches  of 
large  rivers,  and  navigable  canals,  an  inland 

navigation' 
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navigation  has  been,  carried  on  to  numerous 
and  diftant  provinces,  through  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets ; there,  trade,  commerce, 
the  arts,  civilization,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  more  ancierit,  more  improv- 
ed and  extenfive,  than  in  other  countries  defti- 
ttite  of  thefe  advantages  : For  example,  Egypt, 
the  countries  furrounding  the  Ganges,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Empire  of  China.  Where- 
as, in  the  countries  of  Africa,  and  many  parts 
of  America,  the  large  rivers  are  at  fuch  a dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  as  to  afford  little  other 
advantage  from  Inland  navigation,  than  what 
arifes  from  a coafting  trade.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, with  its  many  large  bays,  rivers,  and 
, lakes,  gave  the  ancient  Grecian  ftates,  the  Car^ 
thaginians,  and  Phoenicians,  advantages  in  trade 
above  any  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  more 

diftant  countries  in  Europe. 

; 

89,  Another  great  caufe  of  our  commer- 
cial profperity,  is,  the  great  refpeft  in  which 


our 
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our  eminent  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradef- 
men,  are  defervedly  held  by  the  public  ; which 
contributes  as  much  to  the  profperity  of  this 
country,  as  any  other  circumflance  that  can  be 
mentioned.  Thefe  men,  with  large  overflow-^ 
ing  capitals,  are  the  fupport  of  commerce,  and 
of  public  and  private  credit.  They  form  a dif- 
tindt  body,  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple ; and  are  called  the  Moneyed  Intereft  of  this 
country ; for  they  have  more  the  command  of 
fpecie  than  any  other  clafs  of  men  : Wi^nefs  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  fill  up  a public 
loan  of  twenty,  or  thirty  millions  Sterling,  or 
to  any  amount  that  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment may  require.  Their  rank  is  refpedlable  ; 
at  Court  they  are  received  with  attention  ; and 
in  private  focieties,  they  are  always  looked  up 
to  as  men  of  power  and  influence.  In  fub- 
fcriptions  for  works  of  public  utility  and  chari- 
ty, they,  for  the  moft  part,  take  the  lead;- 
and  their  generous  example,  has  an  exceln^ 
lent  effedl  on  the  public.  The  children  of 
thefe  men,  frequently  intermarry  with  thofe  of 

the 
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the  nobility  of  this  country,  who  think  not 
themfelves  in  the  fmallefi:  degree  degraded  by 
that  connexion.  The  offspring  of  thefe  mar- 
riages often  fucceed  to  the  Peerage,  or  are 
created  Peers  by  patent ; ^ but  merchants  them- 
felves 

" » I ■ u ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ — -II,— ■ ■ 

* There  are,  in  the  Peerage  of  England,'  upwards  of 
twelve  noble  families,  defcended  in  a dire6l  line,  from  e- 
minent  merchants,  fome  of  whom  were  Eord  Mayors  of 
the  city  of  London.  For  their  titles,  fee  Anderfon’s 
Hiftory  of  Commerce,  London  1787.  4to.  Vol.  HI. 
p.  373.  Some  of  whom  are,  ift,  Coventry,  Earl  of  Co- 
ventry, defcended  from  Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer.  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1425.  2d,  Brown,  Vifcount  Mon- 

tacute,  defcended  from  Sir  Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  and 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1438  ^ 144^*  3^5 

Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Legge,  fkinner,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  4^^b  Ca- 
pel,  Earl  of  ElTex,  defcended  from  Sir  William  Capel, 
draper,  and  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1503.  5th, 
Dormer,  Lord  Dormer,  defcended  from  Ralph  Dormer, 
mercer,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1329.  ^th, 
Ofborn,  Duke  of  Leeds,  defcended  from  Sir  Edward 
Ofborn,  clothworker,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
7th,  Cranfield  Sackvilie,  Luke  of  Dorfet,  dc- 
fcended  from  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  a merchant  of  Lon- 
don, &c. 
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felves  feldom  attain  to  that  honour.  This  ne- 
gative to  the  rank  of  nobility,  being  conferred 
on  our  opulent  men  in  trade,  cannot  be  afcribed 
to  their  want  of  merit,  or  to  any  diflionour  an- 
nexed to  trade  or  commerce,  but  to  an  excel- 
lent policy  in  Adminiftration,  to  prevent  large 
capitals  being  withdrawn  from  commerce.  But 
the  rank  in  fociety  to  which,  by  univerfal  af- 
fent,  our  opulent  merchants  are  raifed,  gives 
them  a decifive  fuperiority  in  commerce,  over 
men  In  the  fame  line  of  bufmefs  on  the  con- 
tinent, where,  from  a ridiculous  and  childifh 
vanity,  trade  is  moft  abfurdly  held  to  be . mean 
and  diflionourable. 
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No.  I. 

ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE  AND 

/ 

CIVILIZATION  IS  IN  RUDE  NATIONS  VERY 

" •*  I 

SLOW. 

1 

The  advancement  of  individuals  in  philofo- 
phy  and  the  arts,  is,  in  many  inftances,  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  ; but  that  of  a nation  is,  in  gene- 
ral,  gradual,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  very  flow% 
It  muft  correljpond,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  and  with  the 
pradtice  and  habits  of  the  people.  For  any 
attempt  to  introduce,  at  once,  a literature,  or 

philofophy, 
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philofophy,  greatly  above  their  ufual  mode  of 
thinking  and  reafoning  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  too  great  a refinement 
on  education  ; it  is  received  with  reluctance, 
and  often  with  fevere  criticifin.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans,  for  feveral  centuries  from- 
the  building  of  the  city,  was  chiefly  war  and 
agriculture  : they  were,  of  courfe,  unacquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  philofophy,  rhetoric, 
and  the  fine  arts,  as  praCtifed  in  the  more  civi- 
lized nations  of  Greece.  Such  a dread  and 
averfion  to  polite  literature  prevailed  among 
them,  even  fo  late  as  the  end  of  the  fixth,  and 
beginning  of  the  feventh  centur}^  that,  upon 
a motion  being  made  by  M.  Pomponius,  town 
praetor,  the  Senate  pafled  a vote  to  the  follow- 
ing purport : ‘ That,  whereas  mention  had  been 
^ made  of  certain  perfons,  called  philofophers 
* and  orators,  the  Fathers  gave  it  as  their  o- 
‘ pinion,  that  the  infpeftion  of  that  affair 
‘ fliould  be  committed  to  M.  Pomponius,  who 
‘ fhould  talce  care,  as  it  appeared  to  him  for 

^ the 
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‘ the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  confift- 
^ ent  with  his  duty,  that  fuch  perfons  ihould 
‘ not  be  fuffered  to  ftay  in  Rome.  ’ 

But  an  edid  of  the  cenfors,  about  that  time, 
Cn.  Domitius  Anobarbus  and  L.  Licinius  Craf- 
fus,  gives  the  moll  lively  picture  of  Roman 
roughnefs.  It  runs  thus  : 

I 

‘ Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  us,  that 
‘ there  are  men  now  in  Rome,  who  have  fet 
‘ up  a new  fort  of  education,  and  have  affumed 
‘ to  themfelves  the  name  of  Latin  Rhetori- 
‘ CIANS,  to  whofe  fchools  the  youth  refort,  and 
‘ fit  idly  fpending  the  whole  day.  We,  there- 
‘ fore,  announce  and  declare,  that  our  fore- 
‘ fathers  have  already  appointed  what  they 
‘ would  have  their  children  to  learn,  and 
what  fchools  they  would  have  them  to  fre- 
‘ quent.  As  for  thefe  Novelties,  which  are 
* introduced  contrary  to  the  practices  and  cuC- 
‘ toms  of  our  anceftors,  they  neither  appear 
VOL.  II.  G g ^ right 
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‘ right  in  themfelves,  not  do  we  approve^ 

^ Wherefore  we  think  it  our  duty  to  acquaint, 
‘ both  thofe  who  keep  the  faid  fchools,  and 
‘ thofe  who  frequent  them,  with  our  cenforial 
‘ opinion,  that  they  abftain  from  fuch  pradlice 
‘ for  the  future.  ’ Cicero  being  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  employed  in  learning  that 
eloquence  for  which  he  became  fo  famous, 
was  probably  involved  in  this  cenfure,  as  fre- 
quenting the  fchools  which,  by  this  formal  e- 
di£l  of  the  magiftrate,  were  condemned. 


No. 


* A.  Gellius,  lib.  XV.  c.  2.  et  Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rhe- 
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No.  II. 

PANDECTS  not  LOST,  AS  GENERALLY 

SUPPOSED. 

The  account  uniformly  given  by  au- 
thors, is,  that  there  was  but  one  copy  of  the 
Pandedls  extant  in  Europe  in. the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  difcovered  in  the  manner  mention- 
ed. That  the  Pandeds  were  little  known,  and 
lefs  read,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  prior  to  the  above  period,  may  be  rea- 
dily granted  ; but,  that  all  the  copies  of  this 
valuable  book  were  loft  or  deftroyed  through- 
out Europe,  except  that  vat  Amalphi,  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  credited.  .This  extraordinary  anec- 
dote, in  the  hiftory  of  the  Pandeds,  border- 
ing on  the  marvellous,  might  no  doubt  contri- 
bute, in  fome  degree,  to  the  general  belief  of 
it.  But  it  is  evident,  from  Gianovi's  hiftory 
of  Naples^  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  that,  uotwithftanding 

G g 2 tlie 
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the  deftrudlion  of  many  - valuable  books,  during 
the  invafions  into  Italy,  by  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, after  the  fixth  century,  copies  of  the  Pan- 
dects efcaped  the  general  devaftation  ; as  appears 
from  the  frequent  references  made  to  them,  by 
I VO  of  Charters,  in  his  Epiftles,  46,  69,  &c* 
It  is  likewife  certain,  that  Juftinian’s  Inftitu- 
tions  were  preferved  in  Italy,  by  Abbot  Defi- 
derius,  in  his  library  of  Caffino.  Theobald, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  brought  the  Pan- 
deCts  into  England,  foon  after  his  confecration 
in  1138.  Befides,  it  is  known,  that  the  ftudy 
of  the  Roman  law  was  general  in  the  Englifh 
' fchools  in  1149,  and  was  publicly  taught  by 
Rogerius  Vacarius,  a Lombard  lawyer,  to  a 
numerous  audience. — Erjkines  Injlitiites»  Er- 
dlnbiirgh^  1773.  Lib,  i,  tit,  1.  par,  S2,  p,  10. 
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No.  III. 

» « 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A 

STATESMAN. 

To  prove  this  obfervation,  let  us  take  a 
fhort  view  of  what  ought  to  be  the  prelimi- 
nary ftudies  and  education  of  the  youth,  whofe 
abilities,  and  ambition  to  excel,  give  the  great- 
eft  expe£tatic3n  of  his  becoming,  in  fome  fu- 
ture period,  a leading  member  in  the  Legifla- 
tive  /Aflembly  of  his  country.  This  fliould 
commence  with  the  ftudy  of  languages,  philo- 
fophy,  the  civil  and  municipal  laws  in  fome 
reputable  imiverfity,  or  under  the  beft  mrifters 
for  thefe  feveral  branches  of  literature.  He 
ought  to  be  well  informed  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory : he  ihould  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  ; their  powers,  their  connexions  with 
one  another,  and  their  natural  interefts.  This 

G g 3 mr.v 
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may  be  learned  by  reading,  and  the  converia- 
tion  of  intelligent  men,  who  have  lived  in 
thefe  feveral  countries  ; but  is  beft  obtained  by 
travelling,  and  a refidence  for  fome  time  at 
each  court.  The  moft  indifpenfable  ftudy, 
however,  of  a Britifh  ftatefman,  is  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
forms,  ufages,  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ; and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  abilities,  interefts,  foi- 
bles, and  connexions  of  the  leading  men,  in 
oppofition  to  the  minifter,  in  both  Houfes. 
All  this  will  be  of  no  avail,  without  that  felf- 
command,  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a ftatef- 
man in  office,  when  uncxpededly  attacked 
with  feverity  ; for,  in  proportion  to  the  calm- 
nefs  with  which  he  can  attend,  even  to  abufe, 
will  be  his  advantage  over  his  adverfary. 

But  the  preliminary  education,  and  quali- 
fications juft  mentioned,  are  not  fufffeient,  of 
themfelves,  to  form  a great  ftatefman  ; they 
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muft  be  combined  with  an  extenfive  capacity, 
great  vigour  of  mind,  habits  of  application  to 
bufmefs,  a methodical  allotment  of  time,  with 
a clear  and  quick  perception  of  the  propriety, 
neceflity,  advantages,  and  difadvantages,  of 
what  may  be  propofed  in  Parliament,  by  him- 
felf  or  others,  for  the  public  good.  Befides, 
negociations  with  foreign  powers  often  re- 
quire particular  talents  and  qualifications ; 
fometimes  they  are  of  a fimple  nature,  and  ea- 
fily  fettled  ; at  other  times,  they  are  intricate, 
and  of  fo  delicate  a nature,  as  to  require  an  ex- 
aft  fcrutiny  into  the  claims  and  pretenfions  on 
both  Tides,  before  a complete  view  of  the  plan, 
on  which  they  ought  to  proceed,  can  be  fixed. 
Though  the  principles,  on  which  ftatefmen 
pretend  to  negociate  with  foreign  courts,  are 
thofe  of  equity,  juftice,  and  the  law  of  nations, 
paying  a regard  to  the  ufages  of  countries  in 
particular  cales  ; yet  the  addrefs  which  mini- 
fters  fliow  in  foreign  negociations,  may,  for 
the  moft  part,  be  held  as  the  meafure  of  their 
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abilities.  It  muft,  however,  be  freely  acknow-. 
ledged,  that  this  outline  of  the  preliminary  ftu- 
dies,  the  natural  and  acquired  endowments  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  a ftatefman,  is  very  imperfed: ; 
as  every  epitome  muft  be,  of  a fubjed  fo  exten- 
five.  I mean  not,  by  thefe  remarks,  exadly 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a firft  miniller, 
a fubjed  which  I find  myfelf  incapable  of  pro- 
fecuting  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fatisfac- 
tion.  I wifh  rather  to  fhow,  that  the  talents 
and  qualifications  neceifary  to  the  formation  of 
fuch  a charader,  as  I have  attempted  to  deli- 
neate, can  be  found  in  very  few  men  in  any 
ftate. 
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No.  IV. 

/ 

ON  THE  USES  OF  POETRY,  WHEN  ABOVE 

MEDIOCRITY, 

These  works  of  Imagination,  when  above 
mediocrity,  are  often,  from  a happy  turn  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  the  wit  they  contain,  calculated 
to  amufe,  and  to  give  pleafure  to  the  reader. 
Sometimes  the  mind  is  ralfed  to  a degree  of 
aftonhhment,  rapture,  and  delight,  by  the 
brilliant  fancy  of  the  author,  in  his  defcriptlons 
of  nature,  delineations  of  the  paffions,  and  by 
the  juftnefs  of  the  metaphors  and  allegories. 
If,  in  the  perufal  of  poetry,  the  underftanding 
is  not  enlarged,  the  fancy  and  imagination  are 
at  leaft  improved  : if  our  ideas  are  not  increaf- 
ed,  they  are  often,  at  leaft,  by  fome  happy  ex- 
preffion,  rendered  more  diftinft  : we  eagerly 
catch  at  the  pidure  from  fome  beautiful  and 

natural 
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natural  defcrlption  ; and  all  the  paflions  are,  by 
turns,  excited  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjed;.  Thefe  emotions  are  all  of  the  plea- 
furable  kind  ; and  the  mind  is  often  affected 
in  a fimilar  manner,  as  with  the  harmony  and 
melody  of  mufic, 

1 • ) 

In  the  ftudy  of  fuch  performances,  our  tafte 
is  perhaps  improved  and  refined ; a perfever- 
ing  indulgence,  in  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  ancient  and  modern  poets,  produces  a pro- 
penfity  to  poetry ; but  feldom  makes  a poet, 
which  requires  peculiar  talents.  Moral  fen- 
tences,  general  maxims,  proverbial  fayings,  the 
various  charaders  of  men,  with  fomething  ap- 
plicable to  almoft  eveiy  fubjed  of  contemplation, 
converfatlon,  or  dlfpute,  are  to  be  found  in  poets, 
and  written  in  fo  forcible  a manner,  as  to  ftrike  the 
imagination  more  powerfully  than  if  exprefled 
in  fimple  profe.  Many  of  thefe  ftriking  paflagcs 
are  committed  to  memory,  and  Ibmetimes  cited 
as  authorities  with  advantage  ; for,  if  not  ufed 

too 
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too-  frequently,  which  favours  of  the  pedant, 
they  give  an  elegance  to  compofition,  declama- 
tion, and  even  enliven  our  converfation.  Our 
improvement  in  the  languages  in  which  an- 
cient and  modern  poets  have  written,  is  a be- 
nefit, not  the  leaft  confiderable,  that  accrues 
from  the  perufal  of  them.  Thefe  are,  how- 
ever, fo  far  as  I can  recolledl,  the  chief  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  ftudy  of  poetry. 
Notwithftanding  the  fictions  of  poets,  if  we 
except  fome  birds,  man  alone  is  endued  with 
a mufical  ear  ; at  leaft,  he  poflefles  it  in  a fu- 
perior  degree  to  all  other  animals.  There  is 
fuch.an  affinity  between  mufic  and  poetry,  that 
we  find  them,  in  the  moft  early  ages,  and  even 
in  nations  where  great  civilization  had  taken 
place,  always  conjoined.  For  profe  compofi- 
tion was  not  known,  in  Greece,  till  the  time  of 
Pherecydcs  of  Syros,  the  mafter  of  Pythago- 
ras, and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who  ffourifhed 
only  .544  years  before  Chrift,  Prior  to  this 
period,  and  for  a confiderable  time  after,  poet- 
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ry  was  ufed  univerfally,  as  the  record  of  hiftory, 
ethics,  and  what  might  be  called  the  Belles 
Lett  RES  of  the  times.  This  was  fo  much 
the  pradtice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the 
name  of  an  eminent  poet  conveyed  the  idea  of 
a perfon  who  underftood  all  the  learning  of 
the  age  ; and  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  mufical 
contefts,  was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being 
declared  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  in 
mental  abilities  and  endowments. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion  of  writing,  or  in  countries  where  it  was 
not  known,  hiftorical  fadhs  were  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  poems.  The  meafure  and  harmo- 
ny of  the  verfe  gave  not  only  a facility  of 
recording  it  in  the  memory,  but,  in  a great 
degree,  prevented  thofe  interpolations  and  mif- 
takes,  to  which  profe  muft  always  be  fubjedl- 
ed.  It  is  to  this  circumftance  we  muft  aferibe 
tlie  prefervation  of  many  ancient  poems,  not 
only  in  Greece,  but  perhaps  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  A ftroriger  proof  of  this  cannot  be 
given,  than  the  prefervation  of  the  poems  of 
Offian  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  without 
the  afliftance  of  manufcript ; for  many  who 
fung  or  recited  fome  of  thefe  poems,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  their  own  language.  The 
tranfmiflion;  however,  of  thefe  poems  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  or  from  one  generation  to 
another,  for  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years, 
is  a circumftance  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  other  country  in  thd 
- world. 

Mankind,  In  general,  are  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  folace  their  hours  of  labour  by  fmging  ^ 
of  fonnets  ; and,  in  their  hours  of  feftivity,  the 
fong  goes  round,  each  fmging,  according  to  his 
humour,  the  comic,  hiftorical,  war,  or  love 

fong. 

* for  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems,  fee  Sketches 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  Henry  Hume  Efq.,  one  of  the 
fenators  of  the  College  of  Juftice  : Edinburgh,  1788. 
Vol,  I.  from  p.  425.  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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fong.  No  nation,  1 am  acquainted  with,  Is 
more  addicted  to  this  kind  of  amufement,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
to  which  they  are  induced,  by  their  focial, 
cfieerful  dllpofition ; the  long  evenings  in  the 
winter ; and,  till  of  late,  the  want  of  manufac- 
tures to  employ  thofe  hours  which  were  given 
up  to  mirth.  The  fequeftered  fituation  of  that 

country,  the  inhabitants  remaining  pure  and 

/ 

unmixed,  and  their  Continuing  to  fpeak  to  this 
day  nearly  the  fame  language  that  Fingal  and 
Offian  fpoke,  have  favoured  exceedingly  the 
traditional  record  of  thefe  poems.  But  the  fo- 
' ciety  of  bards,  which  fubfifted  in  the  High- 
lands from  the  moft  ancient  times  to  the  laft 
century,  and  whofe  education  and  profeflion 
w^as  not  only  to  compofe  poems,  but  to  recite 
thofe  of  the  ancient  bards,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  them,  than  any 
other  circumftance. 

d^hefe 
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Thefe  obfervations,  and  the  great  refort,  at 
all  times,  to  mufical  entertainments,  fhow  how 
congenial  mufic  and  poetry  are  to  man.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  mention  the  wonderful  effects 
of  mufic,  or  the  univerfal  paffion  of  men,  for 
that  delightful  fpecies  of  amufement.  In  an- 
cient Greece,  men  of  fuch  eminence,  as  would 
in  the  prefent  times  think  thernfelves  difhonour- 
ed  by  being  ranked  among  muficians,  perform- 
ed their  part  at  mufical  entertainments.  The 
great  Theban  general,  Epaminondas,  is  faid  to 
have  fung  admirably  to  the  lute  ; and  Themif- 
tocles,  a few  years  before,  was  reputed  to  be 
deficient  in  good  breeding,  for  having  refufed 
to  play  at  an  entertainment.  The  enjoyment 
of  thefe  performances  is  often  fo  exquifite,  that, 
from  the  rapturous  excitement  of  the  mind, 
long  continued,  the  fpirits  of  many  of  the 
hearers  are,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  mufic,  left 
below  pai*.  Thefe  pleafures  are  temporary, 
and  continue  only  during  the  entertainment ; 
for,  if  we  except  the  exquifite  ears  of  fome 

muficians, 
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muficians,  who  can  recal  to  remembrance  fomc 
remarkable  paflages,  the  whole  is  foon  loft  to 
moft  of  the  audience.  It  is  otherwife  with^ 
many  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poems  of 
confiderable  length,  that  would  lofe  their  pro- 
per effects  upon  the  mind,  were  they  conjoin- 
ed with  mufic.  They  are  better  calculated  for 
the  clofet,  where  alone  their  beauties  can  be 
contemplated.^  The  pleafure,  from  the  perufal 
of  them,  rifes  not  fo  high  as  that  from  mufic 
and  poetry  conjoined ; but  it  is  more  perma- 
nent, and  more  ufeful.  For  no  man  of  tafte 
can  read  a claffical  poem,  full  of  beautiful  ima- 
ges, brilliant  and  juft  ideas,  moft  aptly  expreff- 
ed,  and  truths  unobferved,  till  placed  before 
him  in  a harmonious  poetical  language,  with- 
out dw^elling  on  thofe  paflages ; which  he*endea- 
vours  to  make  his  own,  while  he  feems  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  author.  This  fpecies  of  read- 
ing, however,  is  chiefly  ^calculated  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  profelfional  men  in  their  vacant 
hours,  for  fcholars  by  profefTion,  and  gentlemen 

of 
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of  literature ; they  beft  comprehending  the 
beauties  of  thefe  poems.  But  the  pleafure  and 
advantages  they  receive  from  fuch  a ftudy,  are 
cliiefly  confined  to  themfelves,  unlefs  when 
they  become  poets,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  general  amufement. 


No.  V. 

\ _ . 

SUPERIOR  USES  Of  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ARTSi 

The  improvement,  however,  we  receive 
from  the  perufal  and  ftudy  of  poetiy,  is  purely 
mental,  and  confined  to  the  individual  ; and, 
as  the  reft  of  mankind  are  little  benefited  by 
it,  poetry  muft,  in  point  of  utility, ' give  place 
to  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  are  of  more  ge- 
neral ufe.  The  latter  are  of  flower  growth, 
and  are  profecuted  by  men  whofe  minds  have 
received  from  nature  a different  bias.  The 

H b . parts 
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parts  of  the  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  emi- 
nence, are  apparently  more  brilliant,  from  the 
brightnefs  of  their  Imagination,  and  luxurlancy 
of  their  fancy.  It  Is  thefe  qualifications  that 
enable  them  to  write  fuch  beautiful  fictions, 
and  adorn  truth  with  fuch  poetical  language. 
The  philofopher,  on  the  other  hand,  contem- 
plates, in  his  clofet,  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
properties  of  bodies,  the  refults  of  combinations, 
the  powers  of  mechanics ; and  meditates  on 
new  experiments,  for  the  inveftigatloa  of  fome 
ufeful  truth. 

' I 

The  deep  meditation  in  which  thofe  men 
are  often  engaged,  gives  fome  of  them  a grave 
contemplative  look,  which  they  retain,  in  fome 
degree,  even  in  convivial  focieties.  This  muft 
not  be  afcribed  altogether  to  the  influence  of 
habit,  which  has  fo  wonderful  an  effedf  on  the 
countenances  of  men,  but  to  a particular  dif- 
ppfition  of  mind.  This  difpofition,  which,  in 
fome,  requires  fo  ftrong  an  impulfe  to  move 
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the  rifible  faculties,  is  not  peculiar  to  men  of 
genius  ; for  we  fee  the  moft  folemn  faces,  with 
the'  moft  limited  capacities : the  afped;  of 
thoughtful  iriTeftigation,  however,  is  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  felf-applaiiding  gravity  of  va- 
cant ftupidity.  Met!  of  great  learning,  and 
confidetable  parts,  are  often  men  of  great  wit 
and  humour ; aiid  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs,  who 
poffefs  not  thefe  talents,  enjoy  fuch  converfa- 
tion,  and  feem  as  happy  and  cheerful  as  the 

I 

humourift  himfelf ; but  the  wit  muft  be  ele- 

* ^ • 

Vated  to  their  capacity^  and  not  of  the  puerile 
kind.  Well  informed  philofophers  and  artifts, 
whofe  education  in  natural  philofophy,  natural 
hiftbry,  chemiftry,  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
the  fine  arts,  gives  them  often  a prefcience  in 
the  refults  of  experiments^  are,  when  their  pur- 
fuits  are  carried  on  with  judgment  and  afli- 
duity,  the  moft  ufeful  clafs  of  men  in  any  na- 
tion. It  is  to  the  progreffive  improvement  and 
dilcoveries  of  thefe  men,  through  many  ages, 
we  owe  our  prefcnt  advanced  ftate  of  mathe-  • 
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matical  learning  ; our  knowledge  in  aftronomy,. 
the  courfe  of  the  planets  ; their  diftances  from 
the  fun  ; from  one  another ; and  fome  of  the, 
laws  by  which  their  motions  are  regulated.  It 
is  likewife  to  thefe  men  we  are  indebted  for 
many  inventions  and  improvements,  in  arts, 
mechanics,  navigation,  &c.  ; and,  of  courfe, 
for  the'  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  agriculture* 


No.  VI. 

t 

ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  FIRE,  AS  AN  UNIVERSAL 

AGENT. 

r 

The  properties  of  the  electric  fire  were  but 
little  known,  till  the  time  of  the  illuftrious 
Franklin,  who,  by  his  decifive  experiments, 
fliowed  the  identity  of  this  fluid  with  light- 
ning, and  the  aurora  borealis.  Though  the 
data  afforded  to,  philofophcrs  on  this  fubjed, 
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by  this  great  man,  have  enabled  them  to  en- 
large our  views  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  eledrical  fire,  yet  our  knowledge,  on  , 
this  head,  is  ftill  exceedingly  imperfed.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  in  a curfory  way,  by  fome 
late  authors,  that  the  fun  itfelf  is  a body  of 
eledrical  fire ; but  no  principles  have  been  yet 
publifhed,  on  which  the  certainty  of  this  doc- 
trine can  be  proved.  It  feems  not  to  me,  how- 
ever, improbable,  that  the  dark  body  of  the 
fun  ads  as  a magnet  on  the  eledrical  fluid, 
which  it  attrads  from  all  parts  of  this  univerfe, 
that  have  a furplus  quantity.  ^ If  we  admit 

H h S ' this 

* In  our  eledrical  experiments,  it  is  obferved,  that  a 
hollow  paper  globe,  accurately  gilded  over  the  whole  of 
its  furface,  is  capable  of  receiving  as  much  eledrical  fire 
in  an  accumulated  (late,  from  the  condudor  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  as  a folid  globe  of  metal  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter. If,  therefore,  the  dark  body  of  the  fun  ads  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  in  regard  to  the  luminous  matter  on  its 
furface,  faid  by  philofophers  to  be  about  five  thoufand 
miles  thick,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  dark  nucleus 

;d 
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this  as  a fad:,  then  the  centripetal  force  of  the 
fun,  and  centrifugal  force  of  the  planets,  may 
be  more  diftindly  explained  and  underftood, 
than  at  prefent.  The  fun’s  motion  round  its 
axis  is  apparently  what  gives  motion  to  the 
whole  planetary  fyftem ; this  great  body  of 
eledrical  fire  repelling  each  planet,  according 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  to  a certain  diftance  ; 
and,  by  a feeniingly  oppofite  power  of  attrac- 
tion, keeping  them  in  the  exad  line  of  their 
orbits,  fimilar  to  what  is  obferved  in  fome  e- 
ledlrical  experiments.  II  fuch  a conjedlurq 
can  be  admitted,  we  muft  likewlfe  luppofe, 
■that  the  earth’s  motion  round  its  axis,  and  in 
its  orbit  round  the  fun,  will  have  the  fame  in- 
fluence in  giving  motion  to  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  'wlple  the  fame  attradive  power 
forces  the  moon  to  follow  the  earth  in  its  cir- 
cuit. If  this  dodrine  flrall  be  found  true.  It 

J ^ 

will 

to  have  been  made  folid  throughout  *,  for  the  works  of 
pod  are  always  perfedl,  never  fuperfluous. 
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will  account  for  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  of 
the  more  dlftant  planets,  and  for  the  double 
ring  of  Saturn.  We  mud  then  luppofe  the 
whole  planets  and  fatellites  to  be  replete  with 
eledlrical  fire  ; or  to  contain  fuch  a quantity 
of  it,  in  a latent  or  a£tive  date,  as  may  corre- 
fpond  with  the  nature  of  their  fubdance  to 
produce  thefe  effects.  We  may  then  conjec- 
ture the  comets,  of  whofe  nature  and  ufes  we 
are  at  prefent  fo  ignorant,  to  be  fetchers  and 
carriers  of  eledtricaf  fire;  thereby  keeping  up 
that  equilibrium,  in  the  planetary  fydem,  by 
which  it  fubfids. 

That  the  electrical'  fluid  is  one  of  the  moft^ 
aftive  principles  in  nature,  cannot  be  difputed. 

I have  long  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  caufe  of 
earthquakes,  produced  by  an  effort  to  re- 
dore  the  equilibrium  of  its  power.  ' For 
no  other  force,  yet  known,  can  account 
fo  well  for  the  great  extent  of  an  earth- 
(juake^  felt  in  different  regions  of  land  and 
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water,  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  a£ling  with 
more  or  lefs  power,  according  to  the‘  diftance 
from  its  central  force.  As  earthquakes  fome- 
times  terminate  in  the  produ£tion  of  a volca- 
no, or  in  the  irruption  of  one  that  has  long 
fubfifted,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
ftreams  of  eledlrical  fire  to  be  the  caufe  of 
them.  I have  always  been  inclined  to  confi- 
der  volcanoes  as  fo  many  fpiracula,  or  vents 
of  eleftrical  fire,  conducted  to  them  by  fome 
natural  caufe,  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed ; and  the  ele£trical  ftate  of  the  air,  near  the 
crater,  efpecially  during  an  irruption,  favours 
this  opinion.  Strata  of  pyrites,  or  other  in- 
flammable fubftances,  fuppofed  to  be  under,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  fucli  volcanic  mxoun- 
tains,  were  they  to  kindle,  would  probably 
continue  to  be  inflamed  till  the  whole  was  ex- 
hauflad  ; and  cannot  therefore  account  for  the 
repeated  irruptions  of  volcanoes  for  thoufands 
of  years.  We  cannot  keep  the  moft  inflam- 
mable fubftances,  above  ground,  in  a ftate  of 
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' inflammation,  without  an  acceffion  of  pure  air ; 
but  from  the  bottom  of  volcanoes,  where  fuch 
air  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  rocks,  ftones, 
and  allies  are  thrown  out  of  the  crater,  to  an 
immenfe  height  and  diftance,  or  vitrified  into 
rivers  of  lava.  The  idea  of  a central  fire,  is 
too  abfurd,  to  merit  refutation  ; every  fire  un- 
der ground  is,  in  refpedt  to  the  earth’s  femi- 
diameter,  fuperficial,  and  'muft  have  its  vent ; 
nor  is  there  any  fpecies  of  fire,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  that  can  account  for  the  feve- 
ral  phaenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
but  the  eledfric. 

This  amazing  fluid,  which  pervades  all 
fpace,  and  by  whofe  aftonifibing  powers  the 
greateft  operations  in  nature  are  apparently 
carried  on,  has  likewife  wonderful  eflfedts,  in 
conjundtion  with  its  kindred  principle,  heat ; 
in  evaporation,  vegetation,  and  other  natural 
procelTes  lefs  confpicuQus.  The  learned  Dr 
Stukely,  in  his  ingenious  paper  on  the  philofo- 
phy  of  earthquakes,  which  he  afcribes  to  elec-. 

trical 
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trical  fire  In  the  air,  has  this  remarkable  pal- 
fage  : ‘ Come  we  to  the  animal  world,  we 

I 

‘ muft  needs  aflhrt,  that  all  motion,  voluntary 
‘ and  involuntary,  generation,  even  life  itfelf, 
^ alt  the  operations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
^ and  an'  infinity  more  of  Nature’s  works,  are 
^ owing  to  the  adtivity  of  this  eledlric  fire ; 
^ the  very  foul  of  the  material  world.  And,  in 
‘ my  opinion,  it  is  this  alone,  that  folves  the 
‘ famous  queftion,  fo  much  agitated  with  the 
^ writers  in  medicine,  about  the  heat  of  the 
^ blood.  ’ ^ It  is  probably,  alfo,  a confiderable 
agent  in  the  produdlion  of  winds,  ftorms,  and 
hurricanes.  But  as  we  have  not  data  fufficient 
to  proceed  on  thefe  fubjedts  with  certainty,  and 
as  I mean  only  to  mention  fome  of  the  molt 
confpicuous  powers  and  properties  of  the  elec- 
trical fire,  fo  I fhall  leave  this  intricate  fubjedi, 

I 

greatly  beyond  my  abilities,  to  be  inveftigated 
by  others  more  competent  to  the  tal^. 

No, 

* Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  of  London  for  17J0, 
Vol.  XLVI.  p.  748. 
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No.  VII. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GYPSIES. 

Several  hiftorical  fads  throw  fome  light 
pii  the  obfcure  origin  of  the  vagrant  people, 
called  here  Gypfies,  or  Egyptians  and  on  the 
Continent,  Cingari,  Zingari,  and  Chingalh 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  emigrated  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
the  north-weft  parts  of  the  Peninfula  of  Hin- 
doftan,  where  they  are  numerous,  on  the  coaft 
of  Guzerat  and  Sindy,  and  appear  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Paiiars,  or  Coolies,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  and  other  more  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  India.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  ma- 
ritime turn  of  this  numerous  race  of  people, 
with  their  roving  and  enterprizing  difpofitions, 
may  warrant  the  idea  of  occafional  emigrations 
In  their  boats  by  the  Red  Sea.  Miinfter,  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Spellman,  fixes  the  time  of  their 
firfl:  appearance  in  the  year  1417,  which  is 
more  probable  than  the  account  given  by  o- 
thers,  of  their  not  having  been  obferved  in 
Europe,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  For  it  is  certain,  that  Uladiflaus, 
King  of  Hungary,  granted  a protection  to 
Thomas  Pilgar,  and  his  twenty-five  4ents  of 
Gypfies,  in  1496,  on  account- of  his  fervices 
for  making  a quantity  of  mufquet  bullets,  and 

I 

other  military  (lores,  for  the  troops  of  Sigif- 
mond,  bifiiop  of  Funfkerchens-;  as  mentioned 
by  the  Abbe  Pay,  in  his  Annals,  and  Fraid- 
waldfky,  in  his  Mineralogy.  As  thefe  Gyp- 
fies were  then,  and  had  been  for  a conliderable 
time,  in  moft  kingdoms  in  Europe,  particular- 
ly in  the  fouth-eaft  provinces,  where  they  are 
to  this  day  moft  numerous,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned as  ftrangers  lately  come  among  us,  by 
thefe  authors.  Eefides,  the  year  1417/  or 
thereabout,  coincides  more  exaftly  with  the 
tirne  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  take  in  travel- 
ling 
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ling  from  Hindoftan  to  Europe,  after  the  en- 
trance of  that  fangulnary  conqueror,  Timour- 
beg,  or  Tamerlane,  about  the  year  1408. 
This  cruel  Tartar,  from  his  extenfive  maiTacres 
of  the  natives,  is  fuppofed  to  have  compelled 
this  loweft  caft  of  the  Gentoos,  extremely 
poor,  and  lefs  attached  to  their  native  country 
than  thofe  of  better  condition,  to  feek  for  fafe- 
ty  in  foreign  lands. 

Though  we  have  not,  perhaps,  fufficient 

evidence  to  warrant  this  aflertion,  that  the 

Gypfies  came  originally  from  Hindoftan, 

% 

yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances,  which, 
if  duly  and  impartially  confidered,  will,  I am 
confident,  at  leaft  amount  to  a prefumptive 
proof  of  its  truth.  For  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  on  record,  that  the 
Gypfies  were  recognized  in  Europe  before  the 
period  above  mentioned  ; but,  by  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  they  were  obferved  to  ftroll  in  com- 

panics 
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panies  through  every  kingdom  and  province, 
both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires.  For, 
in  every  country  in  which  they  fojourn,  they 
are  known  to  be  ftrangers,  and  a diftinft  race 
from  the  natives ; and  as  they  were  obferved, 
on  their  firfi:  arrival  in  Europe,  to  have  emi- 
grated from  the  Eaft,  they  were  fuppofed,  by 
the  ignorant,  to  be  Egyptians.  It  is  from 
thefe  circumftances,  they  have  obtained  with 
us,  their  name,  and  which  they  themfelves, 
from  cuftom,  have  adopted*  But  it  mull  be 
remarked,  that  they  are  as  much  ftrangers  in 
Egypt,  as  they  are  in  Spain,  Britainj  or  Den- 
mark ; and  fpeak  not  the  Coptic,  till  after  a 
long  refidence  in  that  country.  Their  verna- 
cular language  is  different  from  that  of  ,every 
country  on  this  fide  of  India,  or  in  Africa  ; 
but  has  an  evident  affinity  to  the  Moorifh,  or 
vulgar  Gentoo  language,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonftrated  by  H.  M.  G*‘  Grellman,  and 
llkewife  by  Mr  Marfden*  * The  former  of 

thefe 

■ ■ ■ ’ 

^ Archeologin,  vol.  VII.  p.  382. 
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thefe  authors  dwells,  perhaps,  too  much  on  a 
fimilarity  between  the  Pariars  apd  Gypfies,  in 
their  following  the  fame  occupations  and 
trades  of  whitefmiths  and  blackfmiths.  Thefe 
employments,  he  fays,  are  carried  on  by  both 
in  a fimilar  manner.  Their  inftruments  are 
few,  fimple,  and  badly  conftru£ted,  confifting 
only  of  a bellows,  a pair  of  pincers,  a ham- 
mer, a vice,  and  a file,  which  they  carry  in  a 
bag  to  the  door  of  their  employer,  ufing  a 
(lone  for  an  anvil.  Thefe  circumftances  are, 
however, . too  vague  and  uncertain,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a proof  of  the  Pariars  and  Gypfies 
being  originally  the  fame  people.  But,  not- 
withftanding  they,  of  themfelves,  prove  nothing; 
yet,  like  collateral  evidence,  they  may  give  an 

additional  credit  to  other  remarks,  arifing  from 

/ 

fome  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  in  body  and 
mind,  common  to  both.  This  national  clia- 
radter  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  recognized  in 

the  fimilarity  of  complexion,  their  univerfal 

\ 

loquacity. 
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loquacity,  cowardice,  lazinefs,  and  the  conco- 
mitant of  this  laft,  with  all  unprincipled  beg- 
garly people  in  every  country,  thieving; . The 
.Pariars,  as  we  have  feen,  have  no  religion,  at 
leaft  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any  place  of 
public  worfhip  in  India  ; and  though  the  Gyp- 
fies,  from  policy,  adopt  the  religion  of  every 
country  in  which  they  live,  yet,  in  fpiritual  af- 
fairs, they  appear  to  be  in  no  better  condi- 
tion. 

That  the  Gypfies  are  a diftindt  race  of  peo- 
ple from  the  native  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and 
from  thofe  of  every  country  in  Europe,  can 
fcarcely  be  difputed.  For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ; and, 
in  every  region,  they  have  continued  uniform- 
ly unchanged  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  varia- 
tion  of  climate,  or  . the  force  of  example. 
Their  fingular  phyfiognomy,  and  peculiar  man- 
ners, are  the  fame  in  every  country.  Their 

fwarthy 
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fwaitliy  complexion  receives  no  darker  flradc 
fi'om  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer 
hue  from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe. 
From  the  lirft  appearance  of  the  Gypfies  in 
Europe,  we  muft  fuppofe  their  language  to 
have  undergone  fome  change  ; and  that  feveral 
words  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  for  any  number  of  years,  would  na- 
turally mix  with  their  vernacular  tongue.  But, 
notwithftanding  the  alteration  this  muft  have 
produced,  it  is  confidently  alferted  by  authors 
and  travellers,  that  the  Gypfies  in  Africa,  and 
in  the  different  countries  in  Europe,  can,  to 
this  day,  converfe  with  each  other  in  a com- 
mon vernacular  language.  If,  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  we  fliould  bring  again  to  our  recollec- 
tion, the  greater  affinity  of  their  tongue  to  tlie 
Hindoo,  than  to  any  European  or  Afiatic  lan- 
guage ; their  not  appearing  here  till  fome  years 
^fter  the  invafion  of  Hindoftan  by  Tamarlane, 

I i and 
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and  their  being  evidently  ftrangers  in  every 
countiy,  it  miift  appear  extremely  probable 
that  their  progenitors  were  Pariars,  or  Coolies, 
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